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CHAPTER 1 

A STUDY OF TRANSITION TO TERTIARY EDUCATION IN VICTORIA 

Introduction 

This IS a study of the transition to tertiary education of young people in Victoria. The 
aims of this study are: 
(1) to describe the social and educational characteristics of those students who comm- 
ence tertiary studies compared with those who do not; 
(ii) to develop a casual model of the transition from school to tertiary study; 
(III) to describe the manifest reasons students give for not accepting the opportunity of 
tertiary study. 

Most studies of transition to tertiary education focus on a single outcome variable. 
This variable might be expectations of further study, a dichotomous indicator of whether 
or not a person has ever attended college or university, or simply the number of years of 
further education achieved. For a complete analysis of transition to tertiary study in 
Australia, however, we believe that it is profitable to regard transition as a series of 
discontinuities in the individual's educational history (Featherman and Carter, 1976) If 
an analysis were to commence with a cohort of Year-12 students, indicators of these 
discontinuities could include completion of Year-12, application to a college or uni- 
versity, receipt of an offer, acceptance of the offer and delayed entry. 

An analysis of transition based on the notion of educational discontinuities would 
allow a distinction to be made between factors which affect a student's eligibility to enrol 
and those which affect self-Selection into tertiary education. Thus completion of Year- 12 
and receiving an offer of a college or university place are aspects of eligibility, while the 
decision to apply and to accept or reject the bffer of a place are aspects of self-selectioft 
Uter we will argue that an adequate analysis of equality of opportunity in higher educa- 
tion requires a consideration of both these aspects of transition. In our present study, we 
were particularly interested in the social and personal factors which influence transition 
We therefore chose to control the effect of eligibility to enter a college or university and to 
focus specifically on self-selection at the final barrier to transition, the student's decision 
to accept an offer of a tertiary place and to continue studying either full- or part-time rather 
than to decline or defer the offer. 

SomeTheorelicdl Backgrourtd" - ^^.^^.^^ — 

We view students' decisions on whether or not to go on with higher education as a 
critical point in the process by whicb they achieve adult socio-economic status. Our study 
13 not of course, directly concerned with an understanding of the structural, psychologi- 
cal and educational factors that lead to particular occupations or levels of adult earnings, 
We regard decisions about higher education as central to the process, however, and have 
organised our variables in a manner which reflects this theoretical orientation Thus our/^ 
style and methods of research derive directly from the major American and (more recent) 
Australian studies of status attainment across the life cycle. We are particulm-ly indebted 
here to the work of William Sewell and Robert Hauser in America (see, for example 
Sewell and Hauser. 1975) and Trevor Williams in Australia {Williams, Clancy. Batten and 
Girhng-Butcher. 1980) and we have borrowed extensively from their theoretical perspec- 
tiyes. applications of th^ method of path analysis and manner of presentation of results as 
modelsTor this study. 

Our dependent variable, then, is the students' decision whether or not to proceed 
from the final year of secondary school to an undergraduate degree or diploma course in a 
college or university. That is, we arfj concerned with transition to te^rtiary study, and we 
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Biographical 
Variables 

Sex 
Age 

Family Variables 

Socio-economic 
status 
PUhnicity 
Home location 



TABLE 1:1 * * 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES FOR A ISTUDY Oh' • 
TRANSITION TO TERTIARY EDUCATION IN VICTORIA 



Year 12 
Achievements 

Year 12 course 
Year 12 results 



Social-Psychological 
Factors 

Percijlved costs of 
tertiary education 
Perceived benefits of 
tertiary education 
Influence of significant 

others 
Acadennc expectations 



Characteristics* 
of the Offer 

Preference level 
lype of li>«tiUilion 
Type of C^ourse 



School Variables 

School typo * ^ ^ 

4 

have not included in our definition other forms of post-secondary i,tud> bud\ di> techmcdl 
certificate courses, hospital nursing courses and institute accountciniA cuurses. 

The independent variables. 'which we h>pothesise v\ill influence these transiliun 
decisions are largely derived frqm status attainment fesearch (see Table M). FirstU . ue 
consider a number of ascribed influences^ tharacteristic^ of the indtvdual students or 
their environment which are (at least largely) determined b> the circumstcini.^ns uf their 
birth or by their family environment. We include among these influences the stuilents* sex 
and age, the rural or urban location of their home, the sociu-^cunumic status of their 
parents aftd the country of their parents' birth, and (mure lentativeiy because in sume 
instances this factor is clearly the result of tFie student's uv\n achie\ement] the l^md of 
school attended. 

Next, we consider two factors v\hich are achieved by the students iluring their 
secondary schooling tvs a result of their intelligence, abilities, asp iratiuns ur effort. These 
factors, in turn, c^n influence the students* educational decisions. They are the kmd of 
(bourse the students took during their final year uf secondary school and the result of their 
fiiTaryeiarexaminatitnts. - 

Thirdly, vv e consider another group of achievement factors, three aspects uf the offer 
of a tertiary place made to the students by a college or university . These are the type uf 
offering institution, the type of course offered and the level uf the stutient's preference fur 
the offer finally received. 

Fourthly, ive consider a group of social-psychological variables which are likely both 
to influence the kinds of institutions and courses the students applied fur (the second 
group of achieved characteristics) and their decisions about whether ur not to accept the 
offer qf a place We are particularly interested here in perceptions of the costs (hoth 
economic and those stemming from personal effort) and b6nefits (both ecqnomic and 
status) of going on to college or university, the perceived encouragement of parents, 
teachers and peers, and the students* self-perceptions of their interest in and ability to 
undertake further study. ^ 

We have arranged these variables into a causal sequence which represents uur theory 
of the factors which influence transitionVo higher education. We i^efine the ascribed 
characteristics as predetermined (or exogenous) variables inJhe sequence. That is. we 
regard any analysis of causal interrelationsftiips among these variables as irrelevant to an 
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uiuU'^\.iUiUi\^ ut rnr pr(K »'ss of tMiisidon ta higher t-iiuc^iion (A ()ossiblf eyA»ph()n is 
thr I'xtrnr !n uhu^i thr tvpe <if m hool atUMid^d is mfiuencfd bv other prt>delermine(j 
druihlt's'in tht- v>quvn( and m turn mHuem t-s ihr sludt-nU* educational dec isions 1 hat 
.! sonu'fimes u<>uld be reaM>nabie to regard school l\pe as aii achie\ed chacatleristic 
m.uht tor .'xampie. mediate relationships betue*m s(h »o-economir status and 
♦»dn atumal dn iMons Up present anaU ses ha c/n this reasoning m Chapter 5 I 

\».x» ue h% poihrs ihat tht> ^sc r.Uni ( hara* tenst i< s arr the miportani ( auses of the 
t.r.» 'fuup iA <ii hivs.'d i hararteristu s the t\ pe ot final \ear ( ourses taken b\ the students 
ar..rh»^irtifx.4Uearr*'Mihs Fhatis up dehne\ ear- 12 course and \ear-12resultsa^ the tirst 
r.rHK c.t mediating U»ndoi;enouM \anables a> fnjr causal s(H]uen(e it is immediateK 
apparrnt n<juever that ha\e not include(i all the possible important f .iUi.e^ ot lilh 
ve^ ' ui,rv> and 1 Jth w ar results ClearK. other possible mdependmt causal inHuemes 
un both (ourse and results are the student s general intelhgem'e specific abihties w 
a( adt'mu interests As u e ha\ e no ua% of estimating these \ ariables u e have not mcluded 
them in the < ausal sequence and to that extent an\ model [>as€'<i on this st^uem e ot 
\ar>ables is mis-specified. 

I or r.ur purpi;se here of in\estigating relatlons^ips betueen the students' enrolment 
Jet jsums and the \anous predetermined and ackte\ed characteristics uhich nught mt u- 
enc e theK^ ur do not btdie\e, ho\ve\er. that the mij^-^pecification represents a particular 
pn»blem This is b*>( ause u e bt?lieve that an\ influence of intelligence- specific abilities or 
a( adeiHK interests on enrolment dt^isions \mI1 be earned b\ the nature of the students 
\l2th\eanoursPsand 12th \e<*r results 

We u ill present m Chapters 3^nd 4. anal>$^>s in which l2th >ear course tvpe and 
l^th Near re>ults are themst-Kes. arranged m a causal sequence \Mth results as the 
a»H>endenl variable. Jhe:^ dn^h ^hou that, at leasi for the >e^r our data %n ere cx)llected. 
sc lence ^tudents achieved the highest year-12 aggregate scores independent of sex. age 
and school t\pe tollo\v*^d in order b\ humanities students, commerce soc lai-screm e 
s'tudents and those takingM ' mi\mV' 12th \e^r coferse (This part of tht? analysis \vas tor 
KSC students onl\ I In explaining these results a common c laim. but one ue < arinot either 
support or refut*^^: is t!iat science students are simpl\ brighter than others That is. the 
absent e ot a measim^'of general mi^Tligence m our sequence of \ ariables is crucial to an\ 
i one lusum that the t\ pe of ^our^e taken at \ear- 1 2 has a dirt>ct or independent efhKrt on the 
students results Thus v\e cannot reasonabK claim that an> relationships which exist 
between %ear. 12 c ourse t\ pe.s and results are not spuriouslytaused b> a third ^jn^pecified 
variable Hntelli^encel We beheve. however, that it is unlikeK that there vmII be further 
spiiraHJS n>lations{iips between course tvpf*iand^f suits on the one hand and cnrolm(>nt 
dei isums on the other which should jlsolic^pfoperK attributed to intelhgena> Thai is. vve 
assume that anv effects of mteHigeniP .on enrolment de<.isions will be completely 
mediattnl bv 12th V ear ( ourse txpe and results^ 

We mtroduf e two blocks of factors at the next staged the causal sequence These are' 
the block n>pTesen!mg details of th^e offf^r of a plac4> made to the student, and the t)lo< k 
xopn^st-nting the- diversitv of social-psxxhqlogical factors We are interested in these 
bloci^s ot variables for two rt>asons First. wrsh loJLjiow how these variables might 
meiJiate the influence of those u hich precede them in the sequence For example we w ish 
to address suc.Kquestions as* To what extent is the influence of socio-economic status on 
enrolment decisions mediated bv perceived parental encouragement to continue vMih 
^hT^jher education^ and. To what extent is the effect ori2th vnear achievement mediated 
bv the tv pe of institution making an offer of a place and the student's preferejice for the 
particular course oiiered^ ' Second, we wish to know what the direct influence of these 
tactors on enrolment decisions might be<jvcrdadahi>ve the biographical, fair^i I y^ch op I 
and earlv achievement variables spc^ctfied prevfo^.isly: As^ve have suggested earlier, vve 
aR> uncertain of the possible causa} relationships between variables in these two blocks 
talmost cvrtainlv thev are to .m e\mx reciprocal) and thus the> m arranged comnden- 
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Idlh ralher than j>equenlidll\ We should abo note that this monograph does not contain a 
detailed anal\sis of the causal influences on either the characteristics of the offer to the 
students or their perceptions of social-psvchological influences This is not to say that \ve 
dun f regard such anal\ses of interest and importance We have avoided them only in the 
interests of a relativ eh concise and clearly focussed argument >^ 

Thus m summa^^ . w e propose that students' enrolment decisions c^n be explainpfl^ 
satisfaclorilv b\ five important blocks of variables arranged in three steps in a causal 
sequence At the first level of the sequence v^e hypothesise that the students* sex and age. 
tamilv characteristics and school attended will have independent effects Secondly, we 
h\ puthesise that the tvpe of 12th year course taken and the students* results m that coui^ 
vmII have both independent effects and will mediate some of the effect of the 
predetermined variables Last, we hypothesise that characteristics of the college or uni- 
versity place offered to the students, and a group of social-psychological factors, will 
again 'have independent effects on enrolment decisions and will mediate some of the 
effect of variables preceding them in the sequence. 

These hypotheses are represented diagramaticallv in Figure 1 r Technically, this 
diagram represents a block recursive causal model (or path model) The double-headed 
arrow s in the model repretent correlation's between blocks of variables which we will not 
generally analyse for causal relationships. Also, with the exception of year 12 course and 
vear-12 results, variables within each block will not be treated causally, The single- 
headed arrows represent direct or indirect causal paths we hypothesise are important in 
determining students enrolment decisions, the broken lines represent associations or 
effects we assume exist but which we do n6t present or discuss in detail Thus, we vvmII be 
particularly concerned with the direct effects we have indicated by continuous single- 
headed arnnvs. We wH be interested also in the^xtent to which these direct effects are 
reinforced by effects which pass through subsequent variables in the model 

Policy Implications of Transition Research 

In the remaining chapters we focus much of our attention on specif> ing the relation- 
ships between the variables in models similar to that illustrated in Figure 1 1 Our general 
strategy is to present our data from the v lew point of the group and individual inequalities 
which exist at Ihis final baiTieato transition to tertiary education By group inequalities we 
mean the differences which are due to ascribed character! st res. sex, age. family socio- 
economic status, ethnic origins and school attended. By individual inequalities we mean 
individual differences in enrolment decisions associated w ith differentachievements and 

perceptions (attitudes and expectations). 

All the students we discuss are eligible to go on to tertiary study m the sense that each 
has been offered a place. Therefore, on academic criteria, if differences in the desirability 
of particular institutions and courses of study are disregarded, tertiary educatiori is 
equally available to all of them. Hovvever. the term 'equally available' contains hidden 
ambiguities arising from the fact th^^the criteria used to judge 'availability* may vary 
From the perspective of the educational researcher or policy -malker. the foremost ePiteria 
oi availabilUv may be the extent to which formal educational or institutional barriers 
' obstruct access to education (see. for example. Husen. 1976). For example, it might be 
argued, on criteria which are generally labelled 'meritocratic*, that the sole grounds for 
determining availability of tertiary education should be the applicant's demonsUated 
academic ability and. perhaps, diligence. Thus, any educational system or institution 
where there were no legal or informal obsUcles to enrolment, apart from those based on 
academic ability, might be regarded as equitable. Conversely, in order to be judged 
Inequlta^)le by these meritocratic criteria, particular indiv iduals or groups would have to 
be excluded by legislation, regulation or adminisUative fiat on non academic grounds as 
for example, manv were excluded from Oxford and Cambridge Universities up to the 
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lB50s becau*>e the> would nut bubbcribe lu the Thirlv-nine Arhclei) uf the Church of 
England. Such meritocratic cnterid on which to judge inequahtiet* of opportunity are of 
limited utility for an analysis of tertiary education in the present dd>. 

In con tast.ue argue that a more useful test of the equal a\a»labilit\ ofopportunitv it>to 
IdKe tlie perspectiv e of the cxinsumer. and to examme the extent to v\ hich plduis m tertidr\ 
education are taken up bv i>tudents from all backgrounds From the pomt of mhw of 
students taking the decii)ion on their educational futuru. the criteria foj the a\ailabiht> of 
an opportuntt) ma> \%ell mclude v%ider considerations such ai) tht dii)tante of the Lolle^^e 
or university from the hone, the anticipated financial tosib of i>\i^d\, or. indeed*, tht 
perceived academic and social accessibility of the mstituttlun or couri)e offered, Ab ali the 
students we discuss ha\e the opportunity to take up tertiary education in the btiUbe that 
there is no academic obstacle to their admission, ue regard the actual deciMoni) taken b> 
the students as the best indicator of uhat they percei\e as available to be cho^n. If 
differences in the rate of acceptance of offers are found to correlate v% ith i)Ources of social 
disad\antage such as sex. home location, socio-economic status or ethnic ongmb then 
there are manifest inequalities in the avaiiabilily of terfiars education as perceived by 
students. And, for the reasons outlined above, we regard such discrepanciei) m the rate of 
accepting offers ai> indicating serious inequalities m the provision of tertiary education 
Our V iew point is well summarised by the historian R.H. Taw ney v\ ho drew a distinction 
between equality in legalistic termsand equality in practical terms 

The character of a society is determined less by abstract rights than by practical powers. 
It depends, not upon what its members may do, if they ^can. but upon v\hat the> cun do if 
they will. All careers may be equally open to all, and the wage-earner, like the properly - 
ow ner. may be free to use such powers as he possesses, in such wayb as he is able, on 
such occasions as are, open to. him, to achieve such results as he is capable gf achieving* 
But. in the absence of measures which prevent the exploitation of groups in a weak 
economic position by ihose in a strong, and makeThe external conditions of health and 
ci\ ilization a common possession, the phrase equality of opportumts ib obv lousls a lesl. 
to be described as amusing or heartless according to taste (Tawney. 1954.1 10) 

Tauney, writing in the early 1930s, was particularly concerned with the socio- 
economic roots of inequality However, his argument is equally pertinent to discussions 
of access to tertiary education. Legal access is a necessary condition [or equality of 
opportunity . hut in itself it is not a sufficient condition. The provision of tertiary educa- 
tion must be judged inequitable if there are group differences in the extent to which 
academically eligible individuals choose to enter, ' 

For tj}ese reasons w e belie\ e that the results of our research carry important implica- 
X tions fur educational policy review and development. Furftier. our methods of analssis 
suggest certain areas for policy initiatives which could ameliorate the group inequalities 
that we have uncovered. For example, the effects of the ascribed \anables (sex. home 
location, socio-economic status and ethriicity) may be considered as being comprised of 
two components. The first component is those effects which are directly and unambigu- 
ously du^ to the background factors in themselves. The second component consists of 
those effects v\ hich are due to the association of our ascribed variables w ith other \ anables 
specified later in our causal model. For example* we argue that a good part of the effcxt of 
the ascribed characteristic of sex is due to sex differences in the attitudes and perceptionb 
sht^vn in the block of social psychological variables later m the model These mediated 
effects of sex we term indirect, to distinguish them from those direct effects which appear 
to^ due to sex differences perse. 

It seems unlikely that the direct effects of the biographical characteristics or family 
backgrounds of students willbe amenable to change through educational policy interven- 
tions. However, it is the variables located later in the model, many of which have 
important roles In mediating the indirect effecis of the ascribed variables, which most 



^diuoidv Ldii be Iht tucu^ o\ pulicv ItMliequaiilieb Jitaccesb lu tertidt\ uducahun du exist 
intVM't'n nidlt's ami femalt-b or anuxig urlMri ami rural dwdlers for example, it ib the 
irKlir»i ! t'tft*(t*s ut these mt*quahties which art* mediated l)\ the scJiuots and tertiar\ 
instiTuliuris urb\ the students pen.eptionsof the edut^tu>ndlb\btem. that shov\ thepathb 
alon-^ h uie<|ua!ities ( an beattat ked f 

Finail\ v\e \\4sh U) point out that the poiic\ ^ii»nifi(;«n( e of (,ausdl effecjtb is not 
iu-t essdfiU pruportjonal to their rekili\ r niagnitudt^s Tht^re are normati\e Lonbide^rations 
.11 stud\ nt group inequalitit's that do not necessanU arise m t*)ie cx^e of indi\idual 
.luoua':? es I^stlv th»' so( laJ Values dominant in Australian soc iet\ ma\ v%ell endorse 
^ dii( atioivil /isi nniinatiuii on the basis of past aca(ieniic a(.hie\enients and (,prtain 
attitudes anjff expectations but not on the basis of se\ or faniiU backgrdifnd SecondK.in 
.is^'riuic h djf<4reater ai less tu tertiar\ education could ser\e to reduce other soc lal disad- 
iantdi^t^s^Lftered h\ c ertdin groups^int^quabties in access v\hich fd\our these grcfups 
mii^ht b^nidorsed 

Sources of Dala 

)iir stodv v\asdesiiJii»^d dsdn expIordtor\ investigation of the effects of the biographi- 
siH io-ei ononiu and cHlucational backgrounds of students on thetr transition to 
ituirx t dui^t,on V\e^v\»jre also interested 4 n the extent to \\ hich these ascribed and earl\ 
ie\t^nierit iliarac teristics of students were mediated in their effect on enrolment deci- 
siuiis b\ tlit nature of the tertiarx pldce offea^d. and b> a \ariet> of social-psychological 
tdi tors I iiialU. we VMshed tt> describe students* expressed reasons for making^a choice 
ont v\a\ or the other and t<>de\elop an understanding of the interests, motives, attitudes 
cind se It perceptions v\hich might underpin these reasons Thusuurstud\ is both descnp- 
tn p. and analytic and interpretative Farther, it was designed to pro\nde timely informa- 
tion in a tormat which rnlgRt^^^^'T^^***^^'ntI> ^om the basis for pohc\ de\elopment and 
re\ lew * 

\\ e rt*i ogiiisetl that the most appropriate research design for a stiid> v\ ith the aims v\e 
\ui\ e outlined would be a longitudnial sur\e\ commencing w ith a national sai;npIeof 12th 
vear tor pt rhaps e\en better) 10th \ ear secondar\*students and follcnv ing the methodo!og\ 
established bv tlut^ major American studies of status attainment Principallv because of 
time and o^t I onsiderations. hov\e\er. we undertook a cross-sectional surve\ of students 
tron^ tht* irjimediateU preceding \ ear of transition While this strateg\ enabled us to 
^ather data from a single surve\ . it entailed a number of difficult\es. mo^tU dtie to the fav-t 
that we planned to sune\ voung people some 9 to 12 months after the\ had left'school 

One research design wt^ considered was to define our population as those students 
v\hu satisfdc toriU lomp letted the final vedr of st*condar> school in 1979. then tode\elopa 
twii-stage scmiple (students v\ithin schools) from this population and to approach mdi- 
V idual schools for tlu^ home addresses of the sampled students We rejected this option. 
howe\er. on a nunib<,T of grounds. Firsth . w ithin a reasonable allocation of resources to 
the studv v\e would ha\e to sample narrow 1\ at the le\el of schools The consequent 
i lustering uf students within sihouls on man\ important \anable& (e.g. parental social 
status. VtMr 12 ai hievt^mc^ntj would a^sult in a loss of statistical power that we thought 
might be intolerable for an exploratory stud\ which would ine\itabK m\ol\e man\ 
variabU*s SeconciK. v\e v\ea* notentire!\ confident that we cou^Id obtain an adequate le\ el 
i»f I oopt^ration fn>fii st liools v\ hich we would be pressing for^ detailed clerical information 
at a ddficult time of the \ear. These problems could cause complications with sampling 
or. w e felt. <i low ered and non-random response to our proposed sur\ ev . 

Our alternative strateg\ was to define as ihp population of interest those students w ho 
applied for a place m a tertiar\ institution in 1979-80 in a single jState and to seek the 
•^uoperation of the centralised admissions authority in contacting the applicaiSts. The 
Vii tonan Tnuersities Atlmissions Committee (VrAC). the centralised admissions au- 
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thonly m Victoria, was appropriate fox our purpose. It had been established for a number 
ofyears and thus had systematic and cumprehensive computer based record keeping and, 
for 1979, processed apphca*lions from all Victorian universities and colleges of advanced 
education (CAEs) except for three small teacher's colleger affiliated with the Institute of 
Catholic Education, the four Victorian agricullurdl. horticuhural and forestry colleges and 
the Victorian College of the Arts. In 1979. the VUAC processed applications from about 
80% of students whg presented for the Vicloridn Higher School Certificate examination 
. (HSC) in the year of application and about 50% of students who studied a technical college 
Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP). 

Our proposed population did not, therefore, completely encompass all those students 
^who completed Year 12 studies m Victorian schools in 1979. Clearly we would not sample 
from HSC students who had no intention of further study or w ho had a smgle intention to 
study in an institution outside the VUAC system (interstate, for example, or a Catholic 
leai>hers college, an agricultural college, or a Tethnical and Further Education (TAPE) 
college). Also we would not be able to sample from many TOP students \n ho continued on 
in their previous TAPE college or in a CAE linked to a TAPE college. Therefore our study 
would not be able to offer perfectly accurately estimates of transition rales of various 
categories of students, even for Victoria. 

On the other hand, many applicants through the VTJAC reject or defer their pffers A 
sample draw^n from a VUAC population of HSC and TOP students who had expressed 
some intention of goi^g on to college or university (and who. by receiving an offer of a 
place, were qualified to do so) would therefore enable us to make reasonable estimates of 
the relative importance of various social, economic and social psychological factors in the 
students* decisions whether or not to go on. 

The VUAC w^as agreeable to our request to forward questionnaires and xeminder 
letters to a sample of 1979-80 applicants for college and university places In addition, 
the Committee agreed to give us access to the non-confidential parts of descriptive data on 
all applicants for that year. Thus we were able to make an accurate calculation of certain 
characteristics of the defined population of applicants as well as make estimates of a wider 
range of characteristics from our sample. 

The VUAC Data 

In 1979. thirty two thousand and seventy five people applied through the VUAC for 
places in Victorian tertiary institutions for the follow ing y ear. These institutions included 
the four Victorian universities, six metropolitan multipurpose CAEs and two speciahsl 
paramedical CAEs, seven metropolitan colleges specialising largely in teacher education, 
and four multipurpose regional CAEs. All four regional CAEs in Victoria offer courses in 
teacher education, Uv o as a consequence of amalgamations with former regional teachers' 
colleges. 

The VUAC categorised applicants into two and then 17 groups. Initially, a distinction 
was made between and E' type applicants. 'N' type applicants were those who were 
applying for a place in tertiary education on the basis of a Higher School Certificate (HSC) 
completed under normal regulations. The largest group were Nl 1 applicants They wore 
Victorian sixth form students who: ,7 
ta) ^s full-time scholars have passed' the HSC examination in one or more of th^ six 
years prior to the year of selection; 

(b) hav6 not made more than three full aft^jits at HSC; 

(c) have not attempted any HSC subjects in more^than four separate years: 

(d) have not attempted any HSC subjects prior to the six years; 

te) do not claim exemption from the Victorian HSC on the basis of interstate or overseas 
examinations; 
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ll j hd\pjiiut prt*\ loush dUt»f]fip(ed dn\ form of tertiary education. 

(Vjctorian Universities Adinissions Committee. 1979) 
Appruximateh 61*5% ut applicants for plates in 1980 wuru classified b\ the VUAC as 
Ml 

• 

1 \u'Tv v\ert'*ippluants in three othtT N-t\pe categories The\ comprised unl\ 3 2% of 
iht' total n&niber ol applicants Thosti k lassified o^s \21 took their last full attempt at HSC 
prior Ut b vears before thti >tMr of seltH.tiun . made a second full attempt at HSC v\ht^re a 
minimum of six vt^ars brtMk m Mhiniling occurs between the two attempts'*, made nibre 
than three full att»»mpts at HSC . or mad** attempts at HSC subjects m more than four 
\ears ' N25 applicants were those who studied a Victorian HSC o\erseas. and N27 
appliianls v\ere those v\ho. while hd\ing satisfied unuersit\ entrance requirements, 
applied for special t onsfderation 

Offers v\ere made to all 'N-T>pe* and many E-Type' applicants on the basis of an 
aggregate HSC si ore. e\i ept tor those u ho applied for a small number of courses where 
auditions, folios or mter\iews were also requil^ed. Other E-T>pe" applicants were asses- 

^sed separateU and indi\iduall\ by institutions. In 1979-80 the 'E-T\pe' applicants 
tniUidc'd (hose taking HSC under mature-age' or part-time" regulations, those with 12th 
year qualifu ations considered equivalent to the Victorian HSC (including the Victorian 
Tertiarv Orientation Program (TOP) and appro\ed interstate and overseas 12th year 
studies), those w ith complete or incomplete tertiary studies, and those without 12th >ear 
studies or whose studies were not considered equi\alent to the Victorian HSC for 

* purposes of uni\ersit> entrance. This latter category included one specific group, of 
students who had studied a school-based 12th year course assessed internallv by the 
school. • * 

We wished to define from this duerse group of applicants a population of young 
people whose homes were m Victoria and who. having completed Year 12 secondary 
school studies, applied for. and were offered a place in tertiary education for the first time. 
We approximated this by selecting from the VUAC group those students who were 24 
y ears old or y ounger on December 3 1st 1979 and who were classified bv the VUAC (on the 
basis of a specific question on the application form) as ha\ ing a home address in Victoria 
V\ e then seU?ctedonly those students w ho fell into the follow mg categories of applicants 
U) Nil - Full-time students m one of the 6 years prioV to selection as we have 
• previously detailed ^ . 

Ui) N21 - Applicants uith an old' HSC, or multiple attempts as we ha\e previousl> 
detailed 

(iii) N25 - Victorian HSC taken overseas , ' • 

(iv) N27 - Special consideration applicants 

(v) E12 - Part-time HSC students in full-time employment 

(vi) E21 - Victorian TOP applicants , 
(vii) E51 - Applicants with school based qualifications 

Finally . we selected only those students who had received an offer of a place in a college or 
university through the VUAC system. 

By this ptpceiiure ue defined a population of 16.173 young people who had shown 
interest in tertiarAedth^ion and wjio generally were direct from school or part time study 
of Ye4|rj2^ub|e£ts. A liTttc^av0r85% of the^ applicants were classified by the VUAC as 
Nil and an\additional 13% were in the group^who had studied the Victorian technical ^ 
schools TOP. Each other entrance category included represented less than 1% of this 
population. 

A file of raw datc^ on twel\ e variables fgr this population was made a\ ailable to us by 
the VUAC. These data included the variables listed below. 

(i) Applicant type. One of the seven categories described above. *♦ 
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(li) Thudppliuinl's>sex. 

liit) Poslcude of the appliLdnl h address For most, tins \dfiable was deri\ed from a 
question on the application form which in\ ited students to check the home address 
dlread\ printed on the form and "if the address abo\e is incorrect or unsuitable for 
correspondence between (the period during which offers are made and processed) 
write the correct address in these boxes." While undoubtedh there will be some 
error, we regard this \ariable as approximating the postcode of the applicant's home 
address. 

(iv) The apphcant*s year of birth 

[\ ) The location of the applicant's permanent home. "This \ariable \\asderi\ed from a 
separate question on the application form w hich asked for permanent home loca- 
tion" as either Victoria. Interstate or Overseas. 

( \ ij The applicant s response to the final VUAC offer made The response was coded as 
accepted and enrolled full-time, accepted and enrolled part-time, deferred and 
declined (or failed to respond). . 

(\ ti) The preference number of the final offer made b> the VUAC. This number ranged 
from 1 to 9. The application form contained space for up to 8 preferences. The "9th" 
preference was coded if the student negotiated a place w ith an institution directl> 
and recei\ed an offer of this place from the VUAC. In order to accept a negotiated 
offer of this kind the possibilit> of recei\ing a further offer must be re\oked by the 
applicant. 

(vm) The specific Course and institution accepted. 

(ix) The applicant's best-four score. This score was computed b\ the VUAC specifically 
for this pro|ect. It is the simple sum of the scores of the four best subjectschllyen by 
each applicant at their final attempt at HSC. Onl\ N-t\pe applicants who had 
attempted four or more subjects at their last attempt at HSC were scored. 

(x) School-code. A numeric code indicating the school attended w hen the applicant last 
studied for HSC. the TOP or another Victorian Year 12 qualification. 

(xi) fn preference order, theeiglft or few er courses listed on the VUAC application. 
(Ml) The subjects taken at the applicant s last attempt at the HSC examination orduringa 

TOP \^ar. ^ 
After recqding some information, the VUAC data pro\ ided us with tlYft follow ing\ariables 
specified in our causal model: / 

(i) The applicant's sex (Block 1 of the model): ) 

(ii) Theapplicant's age in years at December 31, 197^ (Block 1): 

(iii) The applicant/s home location {Block 2); ' ^ 
.(ivj The type of school attended when the application for a college or utii\ersil> place 

Was made (Blocks); 
tv) For HSC students only, the best-four aggregate score (Block 4), 

The t\ pe of institutionw hich made the fin^l offer of a place to the student (Block 6). 
(viii) The type of course finally offered (Block 6); 

(ix) The preference level of the final offer (Block 6); . ^ 

(x) The four category variable representing the outcome of the offer (Block 7, the 
dependent vartable. In our analyises this four category \ariable is on occa^ons. 
receded to two categories; Take Up* offer and Turn Dow^n' offer). 

The Questionnaire ' 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain additional information on transition vari 
dbles from a sample of \UAC applicants draw n from the population we haVe defined 
previously. Thdt is. the target population' for the survey^ study \<ds the group of non- 
mdture age Victorians whose applications to the WAC were based oh a completed HSC, 
TOP ox school-based qualification and who were offered a place in a Victorian tertiary 
institution for 1980. 
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T^LE 1:2 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE TARGET POPULATION AMONG 
CATEGORIES OF ENROLMENT DECISIONS 
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The possible uutLumub of thu applicdtion and subsequent offer of a lertiarv place for 
thust» sluiit'iils 10 llu^ largt'l population were, plac^ accepted full-time, place accepted 
part time, place declined, and place deferred. The proportions of the target population in 
each of I best' four categories are shown in Table 1,2. Had ue selected a simple probabibtv 
sample fn>m the population it is clear that certain groups of interest would ha\e been 
included in the sample un\y, in ver> small numbers. For instance, if we had selected a 
b'imple 1 in 10 sample from the population, TOP students and those who accepted 
part time would ha\e been represented in numbers too small to permit satisfactory 
analysis. ^ \ ' , 

Since one of the principal tasks of the in\estigation was, to explain the differences m 
ehrolnient decisions made by the V'UAC applicants it w^s important that estimates of the 
characterit>lics of apphcants should be equally accurate for each of the four decision 
categories. This would be achieved best b> obtaining approximately ^ual numbers in 
each category. Fqrther, we were also interested m TOP students dh a separate, group. In 
order to achieve reasonable accuracy when their data were analy&ed separately we 
calculated that it was also necessary to inUude a disproportionately large number of 
a{!)plica,nts from this group. These procedures would result m a sample in which the 
proportions of applicants in the decision categories, and in the TOP, not TOP group, were 
quite different from the population. The numbers within each of these categories were 
|fjio\\ n for the total populatiqn from the data supplied by the VUAC. It would be possible. 
lher[»fore, to apply weights to the sample numbers so that the proportions .within each 
category would correspond exactly to the population data. Calculations of the sampling 
errors in\oI\ed showed that we could achieve reasonable accuracy overall with a sample 
of ap^proximately 300 in each category of enrolment decision, and that estimates for the 
TOP group separately would be acceptable if 25% of the total sample were TOP 
applicants. 

Two addlitional problems arose from oux requirement of appro^ximalely equal num- 
bers of respondents from each category of,enrolment decision. Firstly, we anticipated that 
response rates to qur survey would differ between the decision groups. We therefore 
decided to approach slightly larger numbers of applicants who deferred and declined in 
order to gam approximately equal numbers in each of the four categories despite the 
anticipated differences in response rate, Secondly, it can be seen from Table 1.2 that the 
absolute number of applicants who enrolled part-time is very small. In order to achieve 
satisfactory precision of sample estimates it would have been necessary to survey such a 
large proportion of this group that we decided to include all applicants who accepted 
part-time incur target sample. 
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SAMPLING DESIGN FOR THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 
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16173 


2 Prrwitageof Each, 


^7% 


57.6% 


«.!% 


2.1% 


1.9% 


0.3% 


18 7% 


16 0% 


2 7% 


12.4% 


11.3% 


1 1% 




Croup in PopuUtton 




























3 Number S<jlccled m Sample 


VOO 


300 


100 


347 


305 


42 


500 


375 


125 


500 


375 


125 


1747 


4 Anticipated Response lUte 


75% 


75%>. 


75% 


75% 


75% 


75% 


60% 


60% 


60% 


60% 


60% 


60% 


66 4% 


5 Number of Antiapatcd 


300 


225 


75 


260 


229 


31 


300 


225 


75 


300 


225 


75 


1160 


Respondents 




























6- Number of Actual RespondepU 


351 


268 


83 


226 


200 


26 


332 


259 


73 


385 


297 


88 


1297* 


7 Actual Response Ra(« 


87.8% 


89^ 


83.0% 


65 1% 


, 65:6% 


62.9% 


66.4% 


691% ' 


58.4% 


77.0% 


79.2% 


79 f% 


74.2% 



Note: a. includes 3 cmsc^ where informal ioni>n the enrolment decision was mining. 



( 
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Ddtd vvhich reldtu tu iha bdiiiplmg design are prubeiitud in Table 1.3 The data include 
tluj antiLipdted response rdte, the numbers uf questiuiinaires sent out in each Ldtegar> , dnd 
the uumberi) dnd percentdgeb of rebpondentt*. Our calculatiuns uf erruri) were based un dn 
aiitiLipdted uverdll response rate of 66.4%. The actual response rate was 74.2%. Applic- 
dtits v\hu had accepted their VUAC offer and enrolled full-time responded well tu the 
questionnaire, however, the response from those uho enrolled part-time was low. The 
response rate from former TOP students Wdsalso consistently lower than that of the group 
of HSC and school-based students 1 * 

A copy of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix 1. The original mailmg to the 
-•ample also included a covering letter from the VUAC, a stamped return envelope (not a 
postage paid or "free post" return) and a T-shirt' transfer as a light-hearted gift. A 
reminder letter was posted to non-respondents approximately 3 weeks after the first 
mailing. This was followed after another 4 weeks b> a final mailing which contained a 
further reminder letter,- dnother copy of the questionnaire and a stamped return 
envelope.2 

The questionnaire was designed to provide the data listed below, 
(i) A replicdtiun of the data previously described as available from the VUAC file. Thus, 
the questionndirecontdined items relating to the applicant's sex, age, home location, 
ty pe of school last attended, 12lh year subjects studied, 12th year results, the course 
and institution finally offered through the VUAC, and the preference level of the 
offer. 

(uj Informdtion on the applicant's family background. Thus the questionnaire contained 
items requesting details of the parents' occupation and education to define socio- 
economic status (Block 2 of the causal model) the ethnic background of parents 
(Block 2) information on family position and the educational achievement of 
siblings. ' 

|iiij Information on a rangeof social-psy chological variables. This included, particularly, 
questions relating to the perceived benefits of further education (job opportunities, 
.income, interesting occupations and job status) the perceived costs of tertiary educa- 
tion (the problem of financial support, sources of finance, demands of studying, 
inconvenience of the institution) the perceived influence of others (parents, teachers, 
peers) and expected performance and interest in the course offered. These questions 
were designed to measure the constructs in Block 5 of the causal model. In addition, 
information was sought on whether and where the applicant was studying or work- 
ing, the stability of the applicant's educational plans, anticipated further study, and 
the occupation desired in 10 years' time. 

The qiikstionnatre was constructed to obtain the applicants' objective' report of each 
s4SLl -psychological factor, a subjective assessment of the strength of its influence on 
e^TOlit^nt decisions, and the direction of this influence. Aa open-efnded question was 
diso included for dpplicants to elaborate on the factors which mfluenced their decision on 
the VUAC offer. These questions, together with a small number of interviews, were 
designed to provide information on the students' expressed reasons for taking up or 
turning down the offer from the VUAC, to provide an alternative, illuminative' perspec- 
tive on transition. ' >, 

Data for an iHuminatiVe Perspective on Transition 

Jo illunimdte finding^ from the analyses of the VUAC data and the structured part of 
the questionnaire the opportunity was given to the respondents to explain, in their own 
w urds, the most important factors w^'hich influenced their educational decisions. Approxi- 
mately .75'^/o of respondents took the opportunity to give us extensive comments on the 
questionnaire. In addition, structured but freely ranging mterviews were conducted with 
fifteen young people who had previously responded to the questionnaire. 
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As thu fuLUs ul ihib part of tilt* study was on ihu rt^dsuns for dufurring and dudining, 
the analysis uf open Lummenls and ihu inltTviews i.uncenlraled un respondents who had 
iMrned duun their VUAC offers. All the open comments made by respondents were reaii 
and salient quotations recorded. Additionally , all comments from uountr> appliuints and 
ihose^made by a sample of 1 m 3 city applicants were subjected tu a mure formal content 
analysis m which the major reasons given for deferring and declining were recorded and 
coded. J 

The applicants who were selected ftj ^ol m^ievv had made written comments un the 
quest ion i^aire which suggested that they would make \aluable case studies. The) also 
represented a variety of home locations, career fields and reasons fur deferring or dechn 
ing. Fifteen interviews were conducted. 9 with metropolitan applicants (5 males and 4 
females) and 6 with country applicants (3 males. and 3 females) The metropolitan 
respondent^ who volunteered were interviewed personally and were given reimburse 
ment of their expenses, the country applicants were interviewed by telephone. When 
permission was granted, interv iews with metropolitan applicants were tape recorded The 
country group, although small, represented a wide area of rural Victoria, ranging from 
VVarnaniboul in the South West to Albury-Wodonga in the North East and from Flopetouii 
in the North West to Leongatha in the South East. 

A structured set of questions was used for each interview and details of family 
backgrounds, schooling, career plans, educational plans and financial considerations 
were discussed with each person. While respondents v\ere directed to these particular 
topics* every opportunity was given for them to talk freely and frankl>. Anonymity was 
guaranteed. Each personal and telephone interview took about 45 minutes. 

The Structure of the Remaining Chapters 

In the remaining chapters we present and discuss our data in a series of^gradually 
more complex causal models of transition, commencing w ith a 'basic model' to which we 
add variables (not cumulatively) in sets as we seek to elaborate, extend and explain our 
previous findings^ We will not present, at any point, a composite causal model based on 
all our data sources. As our topic anjd results are complex, we believe that they can be 
understood best by a gradual elaboration through an analysisand presentation of succes- 
sively more complex models, rather than by backtracking through the effects in a 
sophisticated total model. 

To this end we focus much of our attention on partitioning the effects in our causal 
models into those thatare direct (net of all other variables in the model) and those that are 
mediated through the achievement and social-psychological variables In Chapter 2 we 
attempt to<levelopan intuitive understanding and interpretation of the important statist 
ICS provided by multiple linear regression, our principal method of analysis. In this 
chapter we also define the terms total effect, direct effect and indirect effect (and some 
other varieties of effect as well) and show how presentation of these different effects 
Ihrougli successive elaboration of a structural model leads to a meaningful causal 
analysis. 

In Chapter 3 we present our 'basic' causal model and examine the net and mediated 
effects on enrolment decisions in the model. This model is estimated from the VUAC data 
and contains only six predictor variables as well as various contrasts among the applic- 
ants' enrolment decisions. The predictor variables are the applicant's sex. age, home 
location , school type. HSC course type an(l HSC aggregate score. 

Jn Chapter 4 we present five elaborations of this basic model again using the data 
supplied by the VUAC. Two of the elaborated models are derived from a more detailed 
coding of the applicant's home location and HSC course while the other three introduce, 
independently, our information on the preference level of the final offer made to the 
applicant, the type of mstitution making the offer, and the type of course offered. We also 
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l)iiilila niiulfl 111 uhiuli llit'st* laU'r tliuu* si*ls ul \aridbU»i> art; iiUrotluLail hieraruhiuilly tu 
♦•\ainnu' {\w full exlunl of their mediatinj; effeUs on prior variables. 

A deladfil anaU.sis uf the in(Ji\ idual, joint and inlerai^.tivL- i;ffin,ls of parental social 
status aiul t^tlinu bai kgruund is presi'ntt'd in Chapter 5. Heri'ue use data hum the surve\ 
ti>i (he tir.st tiint» ami lotos otilv on tlu* Utsu, contrast btitv\eiin tht* enrolment decisions uf 
anepl tull-linie ur part-time on ih<^ uiw haiui as against decline ot defer un the other 
SiniilarK, Chapter b pn»sents anah.ses uf the sur\e\ liata iu explure the mediating and 
ihrei t otfei Is ut the sui ial-ps\ t hulugical lai turs on the basic enrolment decision. Here we 
estnnate the toll t'xtent tu whuh soi ial-p.s\ chulogical tacturs infhience <iecisions and 
tvK us also un tuur part u iilar tunstrui ts, the perceu ed bentifits of a tert iar\ education (both 
tu unonuc ami statics), the percei\c^d custs leconumic), the influence of significant others 
^aml the applicants' a( ademic expectations 

Chapter 7 is fucusseii un deferring and dechning It contains a short summary, taken 
van.ible b\ variable, ut t'ffects oi\ tMiruhnent ilecisiurcs which v\e have elaborated in 
pre\ iuus tliapters Ihese sumnianes ftjrm an mtruductiun to .si)me briefcase studies in 
whii h we ust* hutli questionnaire and interA lew respunses tu describe the infhiences and 
nasuns applicants give fur deferring and declining. Here we extend, and hupefylly 
illunuuate. ll>e hanl-nused' and parsimonious analvses of previous chapters with the 
nt hei but uiure ihscur^ive and anecdotal e\ idence v\e have from responses tu indiv idual 
ijuestiunuaire items and the content anaUsis of optin-ended questionnaire responses and 
mterv levvs 

Notes 

i 111 FaliU* 1 2, the miiiibers ui appliLants in tMi h dtn isiuri i ategurv are tdkeii pniu ipalh from the 
infurmatiun pruvul^il bv tin* VTAC There were, hciuever, some chsLrepem.ies betwueii thus 
indu atur ami responst's ti) Qutjstiun b un the liiiestionnaire A ili'tdileil uispeiJiuil uf eath 
ituustioniiairt* sliuui'ii that tin* \ UAC enrulmeiit indicator appeari'd tu hv Jn urrur in 28 uf thesi; 
tases Ilu' ligurt's in line (> ut I.ible i 2 have been lurrecteii to euntt)rin to the tiui'stumnaire 
responses ot these ajjphc^intb 

J Al thisptJijit U IS appropriate tuprovitifsunu* further details aijuut the proctHlnru tolluu 111 in the 
sample survev 

I hu perioil ut tlt'vek>pnicnt antl teshng uf the tiuestiunnairr ran from I'arlv August until niul- 
Octuber I he st'lei UtJii aiul uurihng t>f questions uere mthieni uii Ijv i|uustiunnaires ustul in 

previous stiuln's. ami partuular ijiu'stiuns vvert; inuilifuiil so as Ut ensuri' eoniparabilitv v%ith a 
similar 5tuiiv bvnvj, carrieil out b\ Protestor Davul Besvviek ami \tr Marhn lUivilen at the 
t'mversitv of Melbourne 

The i|uestiuns v\t*re tAtensiu'lv piluteil ihinng ilevi'U)pniciit nsnig, m all but onr t.ase. WAC 
appluants trum vrars prior to as responilents rfns ^\as dont' in order tu remove the 
fjossibthtv ot tn.dling ihv t|uestionnairc' on a person ulio might also.be si'Uh ttiil m the mam 
sample Sfvi*ral ut these trials \w;n; wdetJ-tapi^i and respumltjiils Ueu' mutetl tu discuss their 
mUTprt'latiuns ot i|ui*stions and reactions to them as thr^ uent along Tliesf udeu tapes uert' 
llu-n rt'VUJucHl anil this leil to a number of ivdfs ut ijufstiiin nnisiun, tnallmg and hirtlier 
t(ti»*.stiun lev isaai VW bo\ tjueslions, nnniburs 1 1 to 24, rei|uiri'tl the must [jamstaking rev ision 
to u'orcim^ and KiVout 

i\s tar as i osts permiUtnl. eu*r> Ihmg possible was iluuu in all mailings to maxinusu the respuust; 
rati' Oni^ geniTai strategy uas to personalise the dpproai.h to thi; stuilents Stamps uere used on 
tin* repl>-paui t^nudopes, tht* seiond ri*mindtir letters lonLluileil uith a brief haiuivv nlti n nuis 
sa«4e Thanks tor anv ludp vou i an give" or similar, ami u ere persunallv signed. Generally , an 
mtormal and c hattv tone was us(;d m .ill communications. 

Anodit.'r stfalej^v uas ii» emphasist* Ihu iniportanie uf the indiv idual s ri'sponses. first fur obtam- 
nig ail unbiasheii sampU*. ami seiund lor the opporlumtv uaeh respomli'iit had tu make his v ieub 
knuuii m an important iind receptive; forum. Respondi'nts uere dssuretl that their haiuK\ritten 
I oninu'nts vvuuld be i,arefully read, and whurt* possil>hj. their indu idual v leus mtorporati'd into 
the report. 
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Thu Lonfu!unt»dlit> of ruplies was stressed. <ind in fact the arrdngements with the VUAC wen' 
suth that the onl> tnfurinattun avadabie tu the rusearth tt^am \Vas a serial number \\i{h t!uj 
deusjun outuunie coded intu U It was only under the supervision of the VUAC staff and at tht- 
VUAC premises that the name and address labels required for reminder mailings wtre stui.k un 
the ttnvulupes. Further, informants were invitud to remove the serial number from tluj ijuistioii 
uainj if the> v% isheil. Ouu hundred and three respondents did so, 7.9% of the total number 
Firiall>, a 1 -shirt transfer was.tmUosed with tht; first niajling as a token gift to rusponderits. to 
compensate them m small part fur the considerable effort that each was rt;i|ta;sled lu i uiilnboU' lu 
the sur\e>. Over three-quarters uf tfiosu responding (^rovidt;d tjxi^ nsixt; written comnu iit.s in 
addition to answering the prucocied questions 

In all, up tu three mailings were sent to the selected persons \Vliere\er possible, names wife 
removed from the mailing list after a rupiv to the questionnaire had been reienetl Hovvexet, in 
I ases v\here th^' serial number had been removed, it Was not possible to a\ oiij^^^ndiiig rtMiiuidt'ts 
tu applicants w ho had already replied. A note explaining the reasons for tins redundaiil coiitdcl 
wus included in all follow -iip luttt;rs The dates of mailings and rates of re pl> aresfet out follow ing 
24th October 1980. First mailing despatched containing questionnaire, stamptjd and addn;ssed 

return envelope, letter from the VUACifnd T-shirl triJnsfer. 
lOth Nov umber. 5J.2%of tfie finaltotal number of questionnaires had bc*eji received b\ tins date 
nth November. Second mailing despatched containing reminder le(t«r 

27th November, of the final total number of questiomiairtjs had been received b\ this date. 

28th Novumber. Third mailing despatched contammg quesliunnaire, stamped and adllr^^ssed 

return envelope and reminder letter 
2Jrd December. 98.8% of the final total number of questionnaires had been received by tins date, 
2nd February, 1981 Final questionnaire to bu included in data set received Since 2nd February, 

foiy mort^ questionnaires have been received, but not included in the analysis 
On receipt of a questionnaire, the serial number v\as recorded in a computer filu v\hu h was usetl 
to give a continuous indication of response rates, and to compile the lists of serial numbers of 
those v\ho had not fepIied.The questionnaire was then edited, opun ilimis coded, and the data 
entered directly from the coded questionnaire into the main data file The data entry prugram. 
With extensive error checking facilities, vvas specially written for this job. 

When data from 1255 of the final total of J297 questionnaires had been pumhed. some limited 
data cleaning v\as undertaken and preliminary analysis begun. Thu cleaning vvas repeated after 
the compilation of the fuH'data set. Given the timetable of the survuy , it was not possible tu check 
all pussible errors and inconsistencies. However, it is doubtful v\ hether further cleaning would hi 
cost effective unless required for special purposes. 

The data were analysed using the SPSS package of programs, although some^analysis v\as based 
on specially written routines. 
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aiAPTER 2 

A CAUS.\L ANALYSIS OF ENROLNlENt DECISIONS / 

The purpose of this chapter is to give the reader sufficient information about the 
>»Jali'sliuj! methods we hd%e used to enable interpretation of the data tables m the follow- 
ing ( hapt^rs Our intention is to pro\ ide an intuitive grasp of the methodologv and \\ e do 
pot undertake a thor<iiu'gh tr^al.mentof regression analv sis and related topics 

U e are see'ktng to explain the decision taken b> the VU AC applicant on the final offer 
of a place in a'college or uni\ersct\ We have two sources of information about this 
(ief isioii From the data supplied b> the \'UAC w e ha\ e information about the enrolment 
status of applicants at the end of March. 1980 For those applicants who replied to our 
questionnaire we also have their report of the decision taken orr the final VI' AC offer In 
our analvses of the questionnaire data we used the VUAC information to define the 
dependent variables, except where responses tp the whole questionnaire showed clearly 
that 1 1 w as incorrect. As w e have outlmed j^re\ louslv there were four possible outCi)mes of 
the decision accept full-time, accept part-time, defer, and decline In our analyses we 
( onsider the follow ing pairvv ise contrasts among these decisions * 
1 1 1 a(Xept full-time or part-time as agarast defer or decli;ie. 
[2] a(.ceptfuH-time as against decline: ' 

(3) accept full-tirae as against defer 

(4) accept full-time as against accept part-time, 

(5) reject as against defer - ' 

We refer to the first contrast as the tvvo-wa>' decision. Itas used to discriminate' 
betvv;een those applicants who entered fertiar>^ucation in 1980 and those who decided 
ng| to. \Ve base much Of our discussiph on this contrast and use the colloquial terms 'take 
up' and 'turn cjovvn* to describe the opposing decisions. 

Throughout the monograph we refer to the effects' of certain variables such as sex 
and home location on w hichever decision contrast is underdiscussion B\ the term effect' 
we implv a causal relationship, although it should be acknov>ledged that statistical 
procedures can indicate onl> an association between two \ariables. It is up to tlTe re^ 
searcher^o attribute a causal relationship to these associations on the basis of an a pnori 
theor> and a compiementar> reseatrch design. For example, we claim that home location 
has an effect on the decision taken on the VUAC offer All our statistical analysis provides 
IS a measure of association. From this we argue that rural home locations can cause 
students to be more likel> to decline or defer their offer than urban home locations The 
opposite causal path (i.e. that rejecting the offer causes a student to have a rural home 
location) IS perfectl> consistent with the statistics we provide^ although this interpreta- 
tion mav be dismissed a priori on the basis of the temporal ordering of the variables' 
involved. Care must be taken in usmg the temporal ordering of the variables in the life 
history of the-individual to establish a causal connection in the absence of a true experi 
mental design, however, and it is rarely asufficient condition on itsowTi 

Unfortunatel>, not all causal paths are so apparent as that from home location to 
enrolment decision. For example, in our theoretical model we hypothesise that school 
type in part determines t^ie decision on the VUAC offer. This implies a causal path from 
school iype to decision, and the temporal sequence of events in the educational experi- 
ence of students Sppears to support this interpretation. It might be argued, hovvrever that 
the decision about what type of^ool a student should attend is taken in anticipation of 
his hkely enrolment m a course of tertiary study. That is. the relationship between school 
t>pe and enrolment decision may be a spurious one, being determined by the continuing 
aspirations of the applicants* parents. The causal analysis of survey d^ta ihus relies 
crucially on the adequacy* of the associated theoretical analysis as well as the temporal 
; ordering of ibriables. ^ ' 
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TABLE 2:1 

THE GROSS EFFECT OF SEX ON TWO-WAY DEQSION 
SHOWN BY TWO METHODS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



(a) Crosstabulation 



Decision 



Male 



ScjT 
Female 



Ail 



Take up offer 
Turn down offer 



76 1 
23 9 



62 9 
37 1 



(b) Regression Analysis 



68 7 
31 3 



Total % 100.0 100 0 100.0 

lighted N ' (444} (574) (1018) 

Percentage point difference 37.1 - 23.9 = 13.2 



Pr^etennined Variable 



JDependent Variable 
Q-way dec ision 
(Turn do\vrr=T\"s^ 
Take up = 0) 



Sex (Female = i 



132 



In the discussion abo\e we ha\e impljed that there are se\era! t>pes of effects tn a 
causal dnal> sis We nov^ turn to an interpretation of the mean mgs of these different effects. 

Gross Effects 

Gross effects simplv show the o\eraU effect of une variable un another regardless of 
the influences of other \ariables. For example, Table 2.1 i»ho\\s the simple (bi>ariate| 
relationship between the applicants' sex andtwo-w d> decision. Among male students. 
76 l**o took up the VL''AC offer Among females the proporliun is b2.9%. (These estimates 
are taken from ourSur\e> data for BSC students.) Thus thenumber of males v\ ho took up 
their offer of a college or uni\ersit> place is 13.2 percentage points greater than the 
number of females. 

in the follow mg chapters we will generally present findings uf this kmd usmg 
unstandardised jor metric) regr^ion co-efficients, as m (he lower part uf Table 2.1. Here 
we show the weight for the simple regression of decision on sex. Gi\ en that the dependent 
variable, decision, has the values 0 (for take up the offer) and 1 (for turn it down), the 
regression weight may be taken as a percentage pomt shift m the a\erage number uf 
applicants who took up the offer for everv unit of the independent variable, sex. As sex is 
also scored as a dumm> \ariable with females coded 1 and malei coded 0, v\ecan interpret 
the co-eflficienrof 0.132 as showing that females were 13.2 percentage pomts more likel> 
than males to dowTi down the offer, 

A further illustration is provided b> comparing the statistics in Table 2.2. The 
regression weight of — 0.1T6 is again equivalent to the percentage pomt difference 
between the two categories of the independent variable,. home location, m the rate of 
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TABLE 2.3 

THE GROSS EFFECTr OF HOME LOCATION 
SHOWN BY TWO NIETHODS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



(a)Crosstabulation 



Decision 



Rural 



'4iome Location 
Melropohlan 



All 



Tdkf up otfer • 
Turn down <)f for 



61 5 
38 5 



r3 1 

26 



69 3 
30 7 



Jotdl 100 0 

Weighted \ {324} 
Percentage point difference 26 9 - 38.5 



100 0 
(6831 



100 0 



= -11,6 



(b) Regression Analysis 



Predetermined Variable 



Dependent Variable 
Two-way decision 
ITum down = 1 vs 
Take up = 0) 



Home Location 
Rural = 0) 



-.116 



turning down the offer From the table we conclude that metropolitan students were 116 
percentage pomts less hkelv to turn down their offers from the VUAC than were rural 
students , 4 

Before cohcludmg this discussion it\ important to note that the gross effect of a 
variable ma> not be unique to that vanabU(( That is. for example, a proportion of the gross 
effect of sex on enrolment decision nw\ oe shared in common with a \ariable w ith which 
tt IS related Isav the appht^nts home location), in fact this will almost alwavs be the case 
^ d complex situation such as the one we are investigating. This is illustrated b> the 
diagrams in Figure 2. 1. The relationships impl> that we must consider the net effect of an 
' mdependent variable as well as its gross effect. 

The net effect of a variable is that part of its gross effect which cannot also be 
explained b\ an> other variable or grpup of variables m the causal model. That is, net 
effects are unique to a particular variable withm a defined theoretical context. In Figure 
2.1(B) the net effect of sex is that part of its gross effect that does not overlap with the effect 
uf home lucatiun. Thii» implies that the causal effects of predetermmed variables ma> be 
considered as being ujmposed of tvvo parts, that part which is unique to the particular 
— i^riable. called the net effect, and that part vv hich is shared w ith dfte qt mntc «f the other 
predetermined variables, called the joint effect(s). 

We hav e ^n'dlread> that se^x has a moderatel> strong gross effect on the applicants 
enrollment decisions. In our interpretation of the relationship, however, we must recog 
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A. Two Independent Variables with Unique Gross Effects 



Sex 



Home 
Location 




Enrolment 
Decision 



B. Two Independent Variables with Non-Unique Gross Effects 



Home 
Location 




Enrolment 
Decision 



C The Net and Joint Effects of Sex and Home Location 



Sex 

Joint Effect of 
Sex and 
Home Location 

Home 
-Lbcation^ 




. Net effect of Sex 
on Enrolment Decision 

Enrolment Decision 

Net Effect of ' 
Home Location on 
Enrolment Decision 



FIGURE 2:1 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE GROSS AND NET EFFECTS OF SEX AND HOME 
IXJCATION ON ENROLMENT DECISION 
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TABLE 2:3 

CROSSTABULATION OF SEX BY TWO-WAY DEQSiON, ^ 
CONTROLLING FOR HOME LOCATION 



(a) Rui^l Home Locations only 



Decision 


«> 


Sex 






Male 


female 


All 




% 


OL 


70 


Take up offer 


67.3 


58.1 


61.5 


Turn down offer 


32.7 


41.9 


38.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


f - 

100.0 


Weighted N 


(121) 


(204) 




Percentage point difference 41.9 - 


- 32.7 = 9.2 






(b) Metropolitan Home.Locations 


only 






Decision 




- — -Sex 






Male 


Female 


All 




% 


% 


% 


Take up offer 


80.3 


66,7 


73.1 


Turn down offer 


19.7 


33.3 I ' 


26.9 


Tost ' ^v"^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Weighted N 


(319) 


(364) 




Percentage point difference 33,3 ■ 


- 19.7 = 13.6 







njze that the applicants' sex may be associated'with other predetermined variables A 
cross-tabulation of sex arid home location shows that 36.0% of female and 27 4% of male 
applicants who received an offer of a tertiary place came from rural areas (Again, these 
estimates are from our survey data.) Could it be then that the gross effect we observed for 
sex IS partly or wholly attributable to the fact that female applicants who received an offer 
of a Jertiary place were more likply than males to live in thq country? If, for example, we 
found that the gross effect of sex was completely associated with the greater rurality of 
females m our population we would be unable to claim that sex per se was a determinant 
of enrolment decisions. On the other hand, the effect of sex might be only partially 
reducedwhen the applicants* home location is introduced into the model In this case the 
unique elTects of sex would remain but be reducedin magnitude. 

W^e can test how much the eff^t of sex is due to different sex distributions in urban 
and rural areas by tabulating sex against enrolment decision, first for rural students and 
then for those with metropolitan home addresses. The results ^n Table 2 3 suggest that, 
although the difference between the sexes in the rate of turning dow n offers is less in rural 
- areas th^ in the metropolis, the sex difference is only slightly reduced by controlling for 
home location in this way. The percentage point difference between the sexes is 9 2 for 
rtiral applicants and'13,6 for those living in the metropolis. 

Our regression procedui:es ettable an estimate to i)e made of the resulting net effect 
This IS shown in Table 2^. The net effect ofsex, over home location, is 0^23 which is only 
a httle less than the gross effect. That is. by assuming that other things were equal (in this 
case home location) we would still infer that the applicants *"'sex, in itself, is a cause of 
some difference iti enrolment decisions. 
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TABLE 2:4 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF TWO-WAY DECISION 
ON SEX AND HOME LOCATION 



Predelefmined Variables Dependent Varilable 

Two-way decision 
{Turn down = 1 vs 
Take up = 0) 

Sex , ' . 123 

(Female = 1 vs 
\lale = 0) 

Hoii.e Local ion -,104 
(Metropoliran = 1 vs 
Rural = 1) 



The net effecl of sex^can be interpreted as follows. After controlling for tht^^ fact that 
sex and home location are associated, females are. on average. 12.3 percentage points 
mure likel> than jpales to turn dow n the offer through the VUAC of a place m a college or 
universitv. Table 2.4 afso shows the net effect of home location. This effect can be 
interpreted similarl) as follows, after controlling for the cffe(Lt of sex. applicants from 
metropolitan areas are 10.4 percentage points less likel> to reject their offers than are 
applicants from rural areas. Note that the sign of the co-efficient refers to whether the 
group coded Lon iheLindfipendent variable le-g^^exUs roore l+lorjess L— J incJingd ,to^ 
reveal the attribute coded 1 on the dependent variable (i.e. to turn down the offer of.a place 
by deferring.or declining it). 

Intervening Variables ' f 

So far v\ e hav e been dealing w ith a ver> simple model to explain the decision on the 
VUAC offer consisting of two predeterrtiined \anables and the dependent variable. As 
well as variables such as sex and home location, our model contains intervening variables 
lor endogenous variables) which we hypothesise will be affected b> the predetermined 
variables and in turn ha^e a causal effect on the decision. For example, we argued that 
aspectb of the applicants achievement in the final year'of sectandary schooL such as HSC 
course type and HSC score, would intervene between our predetefmined variables and the 
enrolment decision. 

The notion of an intervening variable is that it vv ill carry or mediate some of the effect 
of a predetermined variable on the outcome {as well, perhaps, as having its own Indepen 
dent effect). Some of the influence of the applicants' sex. for example, may be due to the 
fact that female students are more hkely to take particular comjsmations of HSC ^ubjec^^. 
and that HSC course type may have an effect on the decis^dtTtalv^n on the VUAC offer. 
Thus HSC course type may» in part, determine the decision taken and may itself be partly 
determined by the predetermined vanablessuchassex and home location In the follow 
ing discussion we will examine the mediating effect of HSC course type divided simply 
into science andnon-scifence courses. 

Total Efifects, Direct Effects and Indirect Effects 

When a causal model is made more complex by the introductipn of intervening 
variables the cunUipt of net effect becomes ambiguous. Is the effect we are discussing net 
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FIGURE 2:2 

GROSS, TOTAL, INDIRECT AND DIRECT EFFECTS OF THE APPLICANTS*' 
SEX ON ENROLMENT DEQSION 



uf all other variables in the model or is it net of only those \ ariables v\ hich occur pnor to it 
or are co-Incident \\ ith it in the model? Does it suit our research purpose, for example, to 
discuss the effect of sex net uf home location and the type of HSC course studied? Or 
would our analysis be more useful if firstly we examined the effect uf sex net of home 
location and secondly if vve partitioned this net effect into a portion mediated by HSC 
course type dnd a portion net again of HSC course type? The concepts of total effect, 
indirect effect and direct effect defined by Duncan (1966. 1971) and elaborated into a , 
. methodology by Alwin and Hauser (1975) enable this to be dpne. i 

The total effect of a \ariable may be defined as that portion of its gro^s effect on the 
dependent variable which Is net of all variables prior to otGO-incident with it in the causal 
set|uence. Thus if ue elaborate the simple model v\e have been discussing to irtclude HSC 
course type as a mediating variflfble (coded science = 1, nori-^fecience - 0) along with sex 
and home location as predetermined variables, the total effect of sex on the enrolment 
decision is its effect net of home location (which is co-incident with sex in the model] 
ignoring the presence of HSC course type. 

The total effect of sex can be considered as the sum of its direct effect net of both home 
luuition and HSC course ty pe and its indirect effect net of home locaUon but mediated by 
HSC course ty pe. The direct effect of a variable is thus its effect net of all other variables m 
the model The indirect effect is that portion of its total effect mediated by the intervening, 
variable{s) in the modpl. 

These distinctions are illustrated in Figure 2.2. The gross effect of sex on the enrol- 
ment decision is made up of all the paths shown in the figure. THe total effect of sex on the 
enrolment decision Is defined by those paths labelled A and B but excluding the paths 
labelled C The total effect can be partitioned further intp a direct effect (path A) and an 
indirect effect through the mediating variable (path B). A numerical example will help to 
make this clear. 
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, TABLE 2:5 

THREE PRESENTATIONS OF THE REGRESSION ON TVVO-WAY DECISION 



(a) Showing direct effects on course type and two-way decision 



Independent Variables 


Dependent Variables 
A B 

HSC Course Two-Way 
Xype Decision 


Sex 


-.251 


+ .087 


(Female = 1 vs 






Male = 0) 




-.107 


Home Location 


-.024 


(Metropolitan = 1 vs 






Rural = 0) 




-.143 


HSC Course Type 




(Science = 1 vs 






Non-science = 0) 







(b) Showing, additionally, the total effects of sex and home locaUon on two-way decision 



Independent Variables 




Dependent Variables 


A 


. Bl 


til 




HSC Course 


Two-Way 


Two.Way 




Type 


Decision 


Decision 




(Total 
Effects) 


(Direct 
Effects) 


Sex 


-.251 


+.123 


+.087. 


(Female = 1 vs 








Male = 0) 






-,107 


Home Location 


-0.24 


* -.104 ' 


(Metropolitan = 1 vs 








RU^ = p) 






-.143 


HSC Course Type 






(Science = 1 vs 








Non-science = 0) 
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(c)Sliowing total, indirect and direct effects on two-way decision 



Independent Total Effect Indirect Effect * v Direct 

Variable on Two- Way via HSC Course Effect 

Decision Type . 



Sex 


+.123 


+ .036 


+.087 


(Female = 1 vs 








Male = 0) 








Home Location 


-.104 


+.003 


-.107 


(Metropolitan = 1 vs 








Rural = 0) 








HSC Course Type 






-.143 


(Science = 1 vs 
Non -science = 0) 















0 



The t> pe of Luuri>e taken at HSC appears to be strongl> related to enrolment decisions. 
Takmg the grosh effect of course t> pe on the t\vO"V%a> decision, for instance. v\e find that 
v\hereas 78.2% of science students tooV up their offers. th<^equi\alent figure for non 
science students was 61.8%. Further, sex and course type are strongly related. Among 
females. 31.6% were science students whereas 56.4% of males took science. 

Using the same log^c as we used for estimating simple net effects prev iousl> we might 
suggest that part of the reason for females being less likely tg accept their VUAC offer lies 
tn the fact that they were less likely to take a science course at HSC. Thus the total effect of 
sex (its effect net of home location) is to be analyzed further into two parts. The first is that 
part of the effect of sex on the enrolment decision that is due to the fact that fewer females 
took a science course at HSC. This is the indirect effect of sex mediated by HSC course 
type. The second is the effect of sex net of HSC course type; its direct effect. 

There are a number of ways in which the direct, indirect and total effects of variables 
can be presented. In interpreting, these presentations it is important to keep in mind that 
the total effect qf a variable is the sum of its di^re^t and indirect effects. So given two of the 
three effects the third can be calculated readily. 

Table 2.5, part (a) shows the conv^nti,onal method of presenting d'ata for a causal path 
analysis (using here, the unstandardised co-efficientsl. Column A contains the 
co-efficients for the regression of HSC course type on the two predetermined variables 
From this column we can see that female applicants were, other things (i.e. home location) 
being equal, 25. 1 percentage points less likely than males to have taken a science course at 
HSC. Similarly, after controlling for s?x, applicants from n^etrbpolitan homes were 
slightly less likely than those from rural homes to have taken stience. 

Col'umn B shows the co-efficients for predicting enrolment decision from the pre- 
determined variables and from HSC course type. They show that, other things in this 
model being.equal, females were 8.7 percentage points more likely than pnales to turn 
down their offers, that those living in rural areas were 10.7 percentage points n^ore likely 
than those living in metropolitan Melbourne to turn down their offers (we can reverse the 
sign of the co-efficient so long as we intuitively reveilse the coding of one or other of our 
variables), and that those who had taken a science course at HSC were 14.3 percentage 
points less likely to turn down their offers. These co-efficients are the direct effects of the 
three variables on the enrolment decision. We can note here that the direct effect of sex is 
somewhat reduced from that shown In the two predictor model of Table 2.4, but that the 
direct effect of home location is very slightly larger. 
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A. A Path Model with Two Intervening Variables 




B. The Indirect Effect of Sex Through HSC Course Type 




C The Indirect Effect of Scx Through HSC Score 
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In Idljlc 1 |h} iiu i)tiu)iat(» [\w lidta from the udrlnjr two predictor niodul cis 
i uUiiim Bl In the tiuitext ot tlie three preilu.tur niudt;! vv itli Luur.se i\\yii an intervening 
variable these i.u-effuaents nuv\ liefine tlii' total effects of sex and home location, tit ma\ 
lielp to reier back to Figure 2.2 liere.) Columns Bl and B2 thus enable us to compart? llie 
total etieits of sex and home location with the direct effects of these two variables. 
Kt iHeinbi'iiiig that total effect = direct effect + indirect effect it is simple to subtract tlie 
liirtn t eflect ii olumn B2)from the total effect (column Bl) togetan tjstiiiiateof the indirect 
ettei t»- Jahle 2 5 |b). though it omits lliis listing of the iniiirect effects, does provide 
uittArinalhjn aijout ilie causal patlis earlier in the model l)etv\een the predeternitnei! 
variables and the intervening variable (HSCiuursi' t>pe) This information sometimes can 
l)e useful in interpreting the indirect e;flecls 

Table 2 5 {c ) shows the final method of presenting these results. The first and last 
{ i>Iumns of tins table are simplv transcribenl from Table 2.5 (b). The\ 6hov\ the total and 
tiintct effeiJs of st*\ and home loiation on enrolment dt;cision and the direct tjff(;ct ot 
course t>pe Tlie seiond column in Table 2.5 (c) shows indirect effects which are 
lalculated b\ subtracting the direct from tlie total effects, tliat is b\ subtracting the 
c tj-effK,ients in column B2 from those in column Bl in Table 2.5 (b) 

The total efft'ct of sex on enrolment decision is 0.123. This ma\ be interpreted as 
females being 12 J percentage points more likel\ than males to reje;ct places offered wliert 
thtvsomewhat greater proportion of females who came from the countr> is controlled Tlie 
indirect effei I of se\. however, is 0.036. Tliat is, 3.6 percentage points or a little o\ er one 
quarter of the total efftJct of sex is mediated b\ HSC course type. That is to say about a 
quarter of the total effect of sex rnav be attributed to the fact that females wert? less likel> to 
take science courses in HSC (Table 2.5 (b)) and those w ho took science courses were more 
likely to take up offers of places in tertiar> education. The direct effect of sex is shown in 
the final cijlumn of Table 2 5 (c). It shows that (in the context of the three predictor model) 
about three quarters of the total efTect of sex bears direclU on the enrolment decision. 

It can happen tliat the direction of direct and indirect effects differ. For instance, the 
total effect of home location shows that metropolitan students were 10>4 percentage' 
points less likel> than rural students to turn down their VUAC offers, after controlling for 
sex. The indirect effect mediated through HSC course type is, however, positive. The total 
effect is thus the sum of two contrary tendencies, m as much as metropolitan students 
v\ere slightly less likely to take science at HSC (TabJe 2-5 (a)) the\ v\ ere more likeU to turn 
down their VUAC offers, but if we exclude tlie consideration of their HSC course, 
metropolitan students were les^ likely to turn down their offer. The resulting total effect of 
home location is the s^im of a small positive indirect effect and a larger negative direct 
effect. 

A Final Example 

We turn, finally, to an examination of a more elaborate model, similar in.nearly all 
respects to those discussed in the later chapters of .this, monograph. For the sake of 
simplicity , howe\ er, only tw o predetermined \ ariables are included. Our elaboration is to 
add an additional intervening variable, HSC aggregate score? and assume that it follows 
HSC course l\pe in the causal sequence. This model is illustrated in Figure 2.3 (a). The 
total effect of a predetermined variable in this model (sex or home location) can be 
partitioned a6. total effect = direct effect + indirect effect via HSC course type + indirect 
effect via HSG score. 

The indirect effect of sex through HSC course typpTTTl lust rated in Figure 2.3 (b). It 
bhould be noted that the indirect effect v ia course ty pe incl udes the path from cqurse ty pe 
to decision as well as the path from course type through HSC score to decision. Thus the 
indirect effect of a mediating variable in a path model includes those portions of its effect 
thataie further mediated by subsequent variables in the mddel. 
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TABLE 2:6 

COEFFICIENTS FROM THE REGRESSION OF HSC COURSE TYPE, 
F^SC SCORE AND TWO-WAY DECISION ON SEX AND HOME LOCATION 

(Sample Data) 



Independent Variables 



HSC Course 
Type 



Dependent Variables 

HSC Score 

1 



Two-Way 
Decision 



Sex 

(Female =/ 1 vs 
, Male = 0) 
Home Location 
(Metropolitan = ,1 vs 

Rural = 0) 
HSC Course Type 
(Science = 1 vs 

Non-Scienc6 = b) 

HSC Score 



-.251 



-.024 



+0.4 



+ 8.1 



+ 18.3 



+ .088 



-.090 



-.103 



-.002 



Note; Tv\ o-ud\ decision is coded Decline and Defer = 1. Accept Full- and Part-time = 0 



TABLE 2:7 

TOTAL. DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS OF SEX. 
HOME LOCATION. HSC COURSE TYPE AND HSC SCORE ON TWO-WAY DECISION 

(Sample Data) 



Independent Variables Effects on Two-Way Decision 

Total Effect Indirect Effect Indirect Effect Direct Effect 
via HSC Course via HSC Score 
Type nei of HSC Course 
Type 





+ .123 +.036 


-.001 +.088 


(Female =^ 1 vs 






Male = 0) 






Home Location 


-.104 +.003 , 


-.018 -.090 


(Metropolitan = 1 vs 






Rural = 0) 






HSC Course type 


-.143 


-.040 -.103 
♦ 


(Science = 1 vs 






Non-Science - 0) 






HSC Score 


-.002 


-.002 


Note: Two way decision coded Decline andTTefei: - 


1, Accept Full- and Part-time = 0 
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The indiruct etfuct uf bux un the enrolment decision mediated by HSC score is 
dhibtrated in Figure 2 3 (c). Thib indirect effect excludes that part of the effect of HSC score 
attributable to HSC course type. 

The ddtd fi)r an analysis of the total, direct and indirect effects of sex and home 
location art* presented in Tablet* 2 6 anil 2.7. Table 2.6 contains co-efficients for the 
regresbiun uf HSC course type, HSC score and two-way decision on these two pre- 
dc'terinined variableb. Thebe are the cu-efficientb conventionally presented m a path 
anal V bib and the form uf thib table ib equivalent to Table 2.5 (a). The co-efficients represent 
the effectb uf bex and home location on HSC courbe type (the first column) bex, home 
lucdtiun and courbe type on HSC score (the second column) and sex, home location, 
course type and score on the two-way decision. 

The total, indirect and direct effectb on the two-way decision are shown in Table 2 7. 
From thebe cu-efficientb we can partition the total effect of each predictor. Thus of the total 
effect of sex (0.123), 71.5% (0.088/0.123 x 100) is direct to the two-way decision. -0.5% 
(-0.001/0.123 X 100) IS indirect through HSC score and 29.3% (0.036/0.123 x 100) is 
indirect through HSC course type .and HSC score. Similarly, of the total effect of home 
location 8b.5% is direct, 17.3% is indirect through HSC score and -2.8% is indirect 
through HSC course type and HSC score. 

Additionally* HSC course type has a strong total effect on the two-way decision, 
applicants who took an HSC science course being 14.3 percentage points more likely to 
take up rather than turn down the offer. This total effect is, as explained earlier, net of the 
other predetermined variables. Of this effect 72.0% is direct to two-way decision and 
28,0% i.s indirect through HSC score. 

In the follow ing chapters we present data in tables similar to 2.6 and 2.7 and interpret 
total, indirect and direct effects (generally for two way decision only) in the manner 
described above. 
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CHAPTER 3 

A BASIC MODEL OF TRAiNSITION 

. 'WiMommt'ntftiur i)tud\ uf IranxflTun luhtgher education in Victoria b\ specifying a 
siinplf cdusal intMlel whuh tan b/^*lpt>tml using the data fmrn the Vl'AC records and 
Mni^lv\ ing {hi* prm edures uuthntn/ in Chapter 2. The path diagram in Figurt- 3 1 purtra> s 
the imHlcl-drul speioiitis the assupiptioni) and h> pothescb v\hich gUided t^e anaUses We 
hypothesise four predeterniin^vdriables which are the applu>ant s sex. age. home loca 
!u»ii and the tvpe of setundar\ school last attended The double-headed arrows linking 
these variables m Figure J,l mdiuate that ue do not make an\ i^abal assumptions about 
their »nterreldlMinships for this dnla>i)is AdintionaHs. we hNpoth^jsise two mediating 
variables whu h are Ve^r-12 course and Year-12 aggregate results These two variables 
v%ere combined m a^ingjeblockin the model we developed in Chapter 1 For the present 
anaiv sis we have separated tligm and assumed a causal sequence Trom thdtjredetenpined 
\ariablc>s to V'ear-12 course, from Year-12 course to Ycar-12 results, aii||prom Year 12 
a-siills to the enn>lmenl.decision. Data on the pass rates of v arious HSC subjects (Victorian 
Institute of Seiondar\ Education. 1980) show man\ clear differences between science and 
nuit-stience subjects. These data suggest that those who took science courses would be 
very likelv to have a higher average HSC aggregate score than groups who took other 
subject lOfTibtnations While our assumption of a causal relationship between Yedr-12 
course t> f>e and Yeur- 12 aggn^gate score is possiblv not entirelv w arranted. w e hav e used a 
t'ausal ordering of these variables to explore the relationship between *,ourse type and 
results. tocaU.ulate their independent direct effects on enrolment d^isions, and togiv ean 
account of the mediating effects particular to each of them. 

\ii Chapter I ^e-^escrjbed hov^ ^^e- identified ^ popuj^^tioa of 16,173 applicants 
ttiruugh tbe VI AC for lertiar>' places in 1980. All were Victorians and all were offered a 
piai e tos\udv for the first time m a college or universit\ ori the basis of a completed 12th 
\ ear of schooling Thi anal vses we describe in Chapters 3,4,5 and 6 are based on data from 
a subset of 14.042 of these applicants who applfed for a place in tertiar\ education ori the 
basts of a completed HSC or intemalU assesse4i^igh school 12th >ear. WeexcludedTOP 
students fmin these anaivses b^.«wse we anticipated that Y'ear 12 results would be a 
crut lal varidDle m a model of transition. HSC results are quahtativel> distinct from TOP 
results and prov ide a more rehable aggregate measure of Year-12 achievement as thev are 
standardised across all candidates and adjusted to actxjmraodate differences in the rela 
tjve difficulty of the various subjects. An aggregate score of each applicant's four best 
subjects thus prtiv ides a tximpar^lble measure of attainment across all applicants and all 
comhmations of sub jet ts We included the ver\ small number of applicants with school 
based quahfiixitions irt tbeSe anahses. Thev wen? treated as hav ing missing data^n the 
Year-12 acnicvement variables. 

Of the sub-set of 14.042 applicantsr66.4% accepted their offer of a college or uni 
\ersit> plaice and enrolled fvill-time. 24% accepted and enrolled part time. 18 4% de 
dined their offer and 13.0**o deferred their enrolment. Thus, on our two way decision' 
outcome vai;iable, 68 SJo had taken up', and 31.4% had turned dow^ the offer Further, 
4b.a% of the atiiikcdnls were male. and almost"50*Jo were aged 17 or vounger at December 
31. 1979. 44.7% were aged ,18, and 9.4% were aged 19 4o 24. Also. 71.3% had home 
addresses in ihe'Melboume metropolitan area. This estimate excludes a few. as missing 
data, who gave addressees ivith^^tral business district post codes because manv of these 
appeared to be posle restante Addresses. Forty -nine per cent of applicants attended a 
v;t\vf^mmen? htgli schof»l for theif final ve^r of srhnnling 2S 1% attpnded a Catholic 
independent school, 23.6% attended a non-Catholic independent school and 2 3% at 
toided a state technical school, a private coaching college or had studied HSC through 
e\ en ing classes, a lemming cooperative or the life. Almost 41% st udied a science (Xiurse at 
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\ ' TABLE 3:1 

THE GHOSS EFFECT OF THE APPLICANTS SEX ON ENROLMENT DECISION 



Decision 




Sex 






Male 


Female 


All 

All 




% 




% 


Enrol full-lime 




62.6 


66.4 


Enrol part-time 


2.6 


1.8 


, 2.2 


Decline 


15.9 


20.6 


18 4 


Defer 


10.7 


15.0 


13.0 


Take up offer 


73.4 


64.4 


685 


Turn down offer 


26.6 


35.6 


31.5 


N 


6508 


7534 


14042 



HSC^ (vMth a small numbe.r of Applicants who did not stud> four subjects at their Hndi 
attempt at HSt.and those with school-based qualifications being treated as missing) 
Finally, the distribution of aggregate marks on the four best HSC siubjects of the selected 
applicants v%'as: 199 or fewer. 1.2%. 200 to 239. 28.4%. 240 to 279. 41.7%, 280 to 319, 
21.1% and 320 and .above, 7.7%. Th^ groupmgs of marks are equivalent to the E. D, C. B. 
and A grades respectively. 

Gntss Effects in the Basic Model 

^ In order.tp present t he ^ross effects on^enrolnient decisio hlch our later anal> ses 
m this chapter vmH seek to refme and explam. ^ve crosstabulated each predictor variable 
With the four calegor> decision outcome. The results of thisanal>sis, presented simpl> as 
percentages of each categor> of the predictor vanables, are shm%n in Tables 3 1 to 3 6 We 
will describe these data bnefl> , simply to gi ve an ov erall v lew of the gross pred ictors of the 
applicants enrohnent decisions, and reserve any discussion until later in the chapter 

Table 3. 1 shows thc^t 9.0%more males than females took up. rather than turned down, 
their offers from the VUAC m 1979- 1980,^.Males were more likel> to enrol both full time 
and part-time compared with females who were, conversel>. more likel> both to decline 
aod defer their oTfer. - - . 

- ** ^ ' • 

TABLE 3:2, , - 

THE GROS^WfECT OF THE APPUCANTS AGE ON ENROLMENT DECISION 



Decision 






Age 




17 and younger - 


18 


19 to 24 


All 




% 


% 


% 


' % 


Enrol full-time^.:* - 


67.1- 


65.9 


64.9 


66.4 


Enrol part-time - 


1.4 


1.8 


7.3 


2.2 


Decline 


17.7 


19.3 


17.9 


18,4 


Defer 


13.8 


12.9 


9.9 


13.0 


Take up offer 


68.5 


67.8 


72.2 


6S.5 










31.5 




N . 


6441 


6273 


1328 


14042 


^ 


_42 




4 
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TABLE 3:3 

TOE GROSS EFFECT OF THE AFPUCANT S HOME LOCATION ON 
ENROLMENT DECISION 



Decision 


• 


HomeLocatioa 






Metropolitan 


Country (including 


All 






metropolitan 








outskirts 






% 


% 


% 


Enrol futUtime 


69.6 


58,2 


66.4 


Enrol part-time 


2.4 


1,6 


2.2 


Decline 


16.0 


'24.3 


18.4 


Defer 


12.0 


15.9 


13.1 


Take up offer 


72.0 


59.8 


68.6 


Turn down offer 


28.0 


40,2 


31.5 


N 


10040 


3941 


13981 



Applicants aged 19 or o\ er were a httle more likel> to take up their offers than others 
(Table 3.2J. The> were considerabK more likel> to enrol part time than others and were 
somewhat less likely to defer. 

Relationships between hume location and enrolment decisions are strung and ujnsis- 
tent (Table 3.3). Applicants with metropolitan home addresses were 12.2 percentage 
points more Iikel> to take up a VUAC offer than applications w ith rural home addresses. 
Metropolitan students were less likely to both decline and defer and. conversely, more 
Jikely to enrolipoth fulLtime and part-time _ „ ^ ^ - . 

Relationships with the t>pe of^school last attended are a littlfe more complex (Table 
3.4 i. Applicants who attended a non-Catholic independent school were the most likel> to 
take up the VUAC offer, those from CatholicJfndependent schools the least likel>. This 
gross difference is due largely to the greater numbers of applicants from non-Catholic 
independent schools who enrolled full-time and the smaller numbers who declined. 
Those from other schools w ere the most likely to enrol part time, but there w ere no other 
clear differences in the rates of accepting part-time or deferring, 

TABLE 3:4 

THE GROSS EFFECT OF THE APPUQWTS TYPE OF SCHOOL ON 
ENROLMENT DECISION 



Decision School Type 

State High Independent Independent Other All 
Catholic non-Catholic 
% % % % % 



Enrol full-time 65.5 62:6 73.0 .62.5 , 66.5 

Enrol part-time « 2.0 L9 1.3 8.2^ 2.0 

Decline ^ 19.4 22.1 12.7 17.4 18.4 

Defer ^ 13.1 13.4 13.0 12.0 13.1 



Take up offer 67.5 64.5 ;^4.3 70.7 68.5 
Turn dotvn -Gtffeg r- 3 2^ 35,5 -25,7 2QA^ 34^ 



N . 6756 3464 3251 317 13788 . 
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TABLE 3:5 f 
THE GROSS EFFECT OF THE APPUCANTS HSC COURSE TYPE ON 
ENROLMENT DEQSION 



Decision 




Course Type 








Non-Science 


Science 






% 


% 


! 




Enrol full- lime 


60 5 


74 9 


66M 




Enrol part-time 


2 8 


08 


20 




Decline 


22 1 


13.4 


18 5 




Defer 


14 6 


109 


13 1 




Take up offer 


63.3 


75.7 


68 4 




Turn dou n offer 


36.7 


24 3 


31.6 




X 


. 8163 


5650 


13813 





Tables 3 5 and 3.6 show th^ross effects of HSC course and HSC aggregate score on 
enrolment decisions. Science students x> ere 12.4 percentage points more Iikel\ to take up 
d college or unjversit> place than those who studied other combmations of subjects at 
HSC SpecificalU. the> were more hkel\ to enrol full-time but less hkeh to enrol part 
lime, and were less likeK both to decline or defer their offers. Also, those uith higher 
aggregate HSC scores were more likel> to take up their offers This relationshjp is almost 
linear, except that w hereas those who scored less than 200 and/ere offered places were 
the most likeK to decline. the\ were the least likeU to def6r th^ir enrolment. (This ma\ 
w ell be related to the admmislration of 'special enm^enraiments and dcferratm particu- 
larinstitutions.) 

Direct Effects in the Basic Model ^ 

We now turn to. an anajysis of these effects using the multivariate^ procedures de- 
scribed m Chapter 2. Table 3^7 shows the data fot,an arialvsis of the direct effects in our 
basic model. The figures in the table ate metric (unstandardised) regression co-efficients 
and [\n brackets) standardised regression cx)-efricients iofse\ en equations in w hich 



TABLE 3:6 

THE GROSS EFFECT OF THE APPUCANT^S HSC SCORE ON 
' ENROLMENT DECISION - 



Decision 


, Less than 

2eo 

% 


260 thru 
239 

% 


HSC Score 
240 thru 280 thru 
279 319 

% % ' 

* 


320 and 
abo\'e 

^0 


All 


Enrol fulUtirne 
Enrol part-time 
Decline 
Defer 


61.1 
1.2- 

31.1 
6.6 


57.9 
1.8 
26.4 
13.9 


' 64.7 
1.9 
19.4* 
14.0 


75.1 
2.3 
10.6 
12.0 


84.1 
2 4 
4.4 
9.2 


1 66.4 
\ 2.0 
\18.5 
KM 


g^Takoup offer 
Turn down offer 


37:7 


. 59.7 
40^ 


314^"^ 


1 

-77.4 
^'22.6" 


86^ ^ 


r -68.4 
31.6 ' 


N : ; 


167 : 


3916 


5762 \ 


^907 


1057 


13809 
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ill th*' dfiphiaiil s si \ lioinr Unction and tvpt* of school are related to ihv kind oi 

HSC course undertaken. 
III! all these \ariables are related to the apphcanVs HS(^ score. 

Uui anil all these Nanables in turn are related to fue contrasts among the enrolment 
dtHisioiis the apphcants made 

The five iontrasts among the enrolment dei isujns are turn down ((.oded 1) against 
take up. iioded 0). det hne juMieti U agamst aicept full-time (coded 0) defer (coded 1) 
against aiji^rpt full tmie dodeil Oj. atcept part-time (coded 1) agamst accept full-time 
i( oded 0). and deter (coded 1 ) against decline (coded 0)^ 

All i^l( ulatiuns are baseii on Lorruldtions bet\\c»en \ariab^es calculated b\ maxlmrs 
iUg the available mfurmatton b\ pairwise deletion of missing data The minimum 
number ot sub|et.ts contributing to a particular equation is shown at the heading of each 
iolunu* V\e ako table the multiple correlation u>-efficient (R) which shows the correla- 
tiiin betv\een rai h dept*ndent variable and the Imeur regression function. The apparent 
abili(\ of all our nmdels to explain the \aridbilit\ m enrolment decisions in low Withdata 
jjiich as these. howe\er. ue beJie\e that the magnitude of the effect as expressed in the 
melru regression lo-efficients is a much more \dludble statistic for interpretation 

f urther. as these particular data represent a complete population of students and are 
nut a sample tn an> sense, it is not appropriate to interpret inferential statistics deri\ed 
fru£H- sampiuig-Xbeoxv^Jience u&-ba\e focussed our^ttentipn onh on the descnpti\e 
measurt?s relationships bet\\t*en the predetermined and inter\ening \driables of our 
model and the criteria. 

The Student's HSC Course 

In the first rnlnain (A| nf Tc^hlp .1.7 up see the net Jelationships between Ihe-pre- 
lietermined \aridbles of the model and whether or not Ihe applTcant^s HSC cohrse inc- 
luded at least three science subjects. The co-efficients show that, other things being equal, 
females and older students were less likelv to have taken an ^SC science courle. Further, 
the relationships between the schoql contrasts and science show that applicants m 
Catholic independent schools were less likel\ than state high school applicants to have 
taken a science course, whereas those from non-Catholic independent schools and other* 
schools were more likelv than those from state high schools to have taken scieaceJThe 
relationship betv%een our general home focation \ariable and HSC course t>pe is 
negligible. 

A brief reiteration of our interpretation of the^e regression co-efficients ma> be 
helpful here. As all the dtchotomous \anables in the regression equations were coded 0 
anji 1, the marginal proportions of. these Variables can be ipterpreted as probabilities of 
occurrer^ce In one or other categor> of the dichotomy, and the metric regression co- 
efficients as probabilities conditional on thb distributions of other variables in the model. 
Thus, for example, the co-efficient of - 0.24 rela^ng l}ie applicani's sex (coded 1 for female 
and 0 for male) to HSC course t>pe (code^ 1 for science and 0 for other course) indicates 
{hat. other things being equal, the probabilit> of finding in our data a m^le applicant 
taking a science course »s 0.24 points greater than that of finding a femaleapplicanl taking 
a science course. An alternative interpretation is that, if qther conditions represented b> 
the variables m the equation had been equal, 24 percentage points more male than female 
applicants would have taken an HSC science course. 

The other metric cu-efficients in the first column of Table 3.7 can be interpreted in a 
manner Similar to the interpretation for sex given above. The co-efficient for age indicates 
ttid t tnere was a ^.4^ deu ease urllie iikeSi hood uf an applicant taking sc ience for ev er y 
>edr older he or she v%;as. Those for school type show that students m Catholic andepen 
dent schools were about 2% less lik^^lv to hav e taken a science course than were those in a 
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< ' TABLE'S;?" 

MODEL 1: SEX, AGE, HOME LOCATION, AND SCHOOL EFFECTS ON HSC COURSE TYPE, 
HSC COMPOSITE SCORE AND ENROLMENT DECISION 



lodepcodeot y ambles 



HSC course type 



^ Dependent Varitbtes 

B > C D E 

HSCscore Turn down vs Decline vsaccep! Defer vs accept 
take up* full-time full-time 



Accept part-time 
vs full-time 



Defer vs decline 



13699 
0.26 



R = 



13696 
0.26 



13696 
0.24 



N = 



11651 
0.27 



N« 10916 
R = 0.15 



N = 9368 
R = 0,22 



N = 4336 
R = 0,22 



Sex(1=»female.0«male) ^.240(-0.24)° -1.33 (-0.02) 0.053(0.06) 0.023(0.03) 

Ase -0.044 (-O.0«) -^.82(-0.07) -0.015 (-a03) 0 010(0.02) 

Home location (I ^ metropolitan. -0.003 (^.00) 5.33 (0.07) -0.104 H>.10) -O.099 (-0.10) 
0 B non-motropohlan) 

School type (vs Slate High School) (0.04) (0.17) (0.05) (0 08) 

Calh^hc independent -a023(-O4)2) 5.23(0.06) 0,046(0.04) 0,040(0.04) 

norti:aiholic Independent 0.027 (6:021 IS.62 (ai8) -0.016 T-O-Ol) -0 036 (-0 04) 

Other 0.041(0.01) 3.18(0.01) 0.013(0.00) 0139(0 05) 

HSC course ty pel 1 Science, ' • , 

Otr other) 10.14(0.14) -0.0881-0.09) -0.085 (-0.10) 

H5Cscore -0.0019 (-0.15) -0.0020 (-0.17) 



0.047 (0,06) 
-0 0041-0.01) 
-0.068{-0,08) 

(0.95) 
0 018(0.02) 
0006(0.01) 
0.113 (0 05) 

-0.052 (-0.07) 
-0.0005 (-0.04) 



-0,014 (-0 04) 
0.032(017) 
-0.001 (-0.00) 

(0.05) 
0.002 (0 01) 
-0.007 (-0,02) 
0.055 (0,05) 

-0^38 (-0.40) 
0,0002 (0.03) 



0,024 (0,021 
-0.007 (-0.01) 
0.017 (0 02) 

(0.06) 
-0.032 (-0.03) 
0.068 (0.05) 
0.151(0.05) 

0.038(0.04) 
0.00^8 (0,18) 



Note: a Where the dependent variable consists of a simple binary contrast- the first-mentioned value (e.g. Turn doxvn ) is coded 1 * and the second mi-nltomHl (e g 
Take up*) is coded '0*. ^ 

b. Hfects are presented m the form of unstandardised and l»n brackets) sUndardised coefficients T|?c standardised coefficients provido o" 
relative importince of effects withina particular equation^ coefTic.cnt It summariTesthoeffoci of the 

complete group of betwecn-school contrasts. 
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Male fiigh school, whereas those tn non-Othoht independent schools were about 3% 
more likely to have taken science 

While the relationship for Qther' schools appears stronger, we are reluctant to give it 
much weight in our interpretation of these data. The group of students attending 'other 
schools was small (only 2.3% of those for whom data were available), Also, the schools 
were heterogenous in character, rangmg from technical schools which presented students 
tor HSC through high school and technical school evening classes, to coaching coUeges 
and community based learning cooperatives It is quite likely that the apparent bias 
low ards science for this group is due to a concentration of science students in one of these 
sub-groups whose contribution to the pool of VUAC applicants may be very inconsistent 
from year to year 

It appears that, of the variables in our model, the major cause of taking a science 
course or not at HSC was the aplicant's sex. however this conclusion cannot derived 
trom the unstandardised regression co-efficients. Variations in the scales of measure- 
ments and Hhe marginal distribution of dichotomous variables make it necessary to 
examine the set of standardised co^efficients to make these comparisons In fact the 
conclusion is lustified for the present equation. The standardised co-efficients (including 
the sheaf co-efficient for school type) show that the applicants' sex was about three times 
more important than age and six times more important than the type of school last 
attended in determining the type of HSC course undertaken. 

HSC Achievement ^ ' - 

The second column m Table 3.7 shows the relationships between the variables we 
have d'iscussed above and the applicants* HSC scores. All the relationships are worthy of 
mterpretation.Other thmgs bemg equal, female applicants had a slightly.lawer aggregate 
HSC score than males, as did those who were older, for each year of age. an applicant snet 
HSC score w as. on average, about three points lower. Other things being equal, metropoli- 
tan students scored 5 aggregate HSC points higher than rural students The average 
best-four score of applicants who attended a non-Catholic independent schobl was a net 
16 points higher than the score of those attending state high schools and the average score 
ot those attending Catholic schools was a net 5 points higher. Those attending 'other 
schools scoredanaverdgeof3pomtsmore.Finally.students1akingan HSC scienrecourse 
had a net advantage of 10 pointsof HS.C aggregate score over their peers The standardised 
regression co-efficients show that the sifongest direct effect is that for the type of school 
last attended. School type is followed by HSC course type. age. home location and the 
applicant's sex. 

It IS tempting to draw strong evaluative conclusions from these findings, to point, for 
example, to the clear net differences between schools ^nd home locations and to ascribe 
. these to the differential impact of government versus non-government schools and to a 
rural versus metropolitan upbringing. There is, however, an important caveat to conclu- 
sions of this kind. As we discussed in Chapter 1. this preliminary model is mis-specitied 
in at least two ways. As we are working with readily available data we have not been able 
to include a measure of the applU;ant's.j)rior intelligence, nor any indicators of tamily 
social status The absence of these variables does not invalidate our e5%»ates of relation- 
ships between independent and fiepertdenl variables. ^ther things inMfie model being 
equal It does, however, suggest that we should not interpret these relationships as direc 
causes. Because of the mis-specificalions. associations between HSC score and school 
ivpe. for example, jnay be spuriously high, being properly attributable to a prior cause 
f hn<^ tt »S ^l^f^riy possible thai t he obser\-ed differences between schools a^e actually 
mediating the effects of social status an^aiHtelTigence onl^SCTrttBinmentrcmd-thaM^ 
. I . iu„ „ff„^i «fcn(-ial Data oatnered in the 



metropolitan rural distinction is mediating the effect of social status Data gathered in the 
questionnaire phase of this study ^vill help to answer this problem, at least as far gs family 
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social status is concerned. In a later study we «|rso intend to build contextual social status 
and Turality' inforniation from postcode aggr^ates of census data in to the model. These 
data should sharpen the estimates of the sAecific direct effects of school t\pe and 
geographic isolation on HSC score and enrolmAt decisions. 

The pattern of superior performance of those in Catholic and non-Catholic indepen- 
dent schools is in accord, however, with the results of the first report of the ACER Study 
of School Leav ers " (Williams. Clancy , Batten and Girling-Butcher., 1980). Their estimates, 
derived from performance on word knowledge, literacy and numuracy tests l?y a national 
sample of 14 year-old students, were cojolxoHedior a variety of famiK variables including 
occupation and education. Here the rdfhk ordering of schools by pupil performance. urfW 
things being equal, was afeoTibn-Catholic Independent school. Catholic mdep/fident 
school and state high school. It \s\i^\y likely, therefore, that some of the d!ffer</ices m 
net HSC scores in our Victorian population are due to direct school system effects. 

There are similar difficulties with interpretation of the home location effect. In this 
case some control over social status differences is probably achie\ed by the incliision of 
school type in the model. However, we cannot be certain that all the improvement irt HSC 
score for metropolitan students is directly attributable to metropolitan living. Williams 
rt al (1980) found little relationship between the achievement of basic skills and a scale of 
'rurality' based on four occupation and domestic indices. Their index is likelV to overlap 
quite strongly with family Social status, howevler. and we are inclined to believe that a 
geographical or ecological inde^ might have a stronger net effect on school attainment. 
^But our present dgita do not give this belief unequivocal support. 

The relationship between HSC course type and aggregate^ scure is an intefestmg and 
chs|l!enging one Ten points of HSC aggregate score represent approximately one quarter 
of a standard deviation difference of score for this group pf students which, as a net 
difference, is quite large. Within the, context of the methods^ used to standardise the 
Victorian HSC scores, an explanation of the difference between the aggregate scores of 
science and non-science students might be that science students are simply the more 
int^Higent or academically oriented group. Therefore, it could be claimed that our finding 
of a relationship between HSC course type and HSC aggregate score is spuhous. that it 
resul|s from the mis specification of the model through our mability to include measures 
of prior intelligence, specific abilities or academic interests. 

Whatever the explanation is for the relationship, it appears to have important impli- 
cations fpr the transition of some groups to higher education. Using a modification of the 
presenfmodel we calculated that the effect of sex on HSC score, when HSC course type 
was ommited from the model, was -3.76. This metric co-efficient dropped to - 1.33 when 
HSC,course type was added. That is. the direct effect of sex accounted for only 35% of its 
total effect on HSC score whereas the indirect effect, through course type accounted for 
65% Thus, much ofthe explanation for why the girls in our population did less well in 
aggregate on the Victorian HSC examination appears to be that they were less likely to take 
science courses It is difficult to argue, we believe, that this mediated sex effect is caused 
by the lower intelligence or academic interests of girls taking HSC. or by interactions 
between sex. intelligence and HSC course choice. 

We w ill^shovv shortly lhatthere arequite string net rel£(lion^hips betwmi HSC coprSJi 
•^ype and the likelihood of an applicant acceptjhg an offer rhllaiiiiii^n fVvo&raf^ience\ 
$ftudents. There is also an indirect association (fcrough HSC aggregate Store. Thus, those 1 
who do nof take HSC science courses are direcdy arid indirectly disadvantaged in accept- 
ance of VUAC offers of college or university places. (And possibly also in receipt of 
attractive offers) There does, therefore, appear to be ev idence in our data for a causal chain 
of both direct and lndire€4-Unkfr^vhi^ ■Tuns^ fru m b e ing fcmuluy - to tt i t^ttscr I|kcl ihood vf 
taking science, to lower aggregate HSC scores, to a low6r chance of accepting an offer. We ^ 
do ntSi know whether a direct test has been made of the assumption that the difference in 
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HS(,' M lift s la tut t'ii suit'iiu' diitl ui)ii Si ivm.v sludt^nb us ilutJ lu a diffuruiicu in inlelli- 
m H. dbilifft's or interests ami is nut inhtfn;nl inlht'prui.iHiurtiuf dulosldnddrdisdtiun uf 
WSC inarks m lurid (perhaps bfiiig dssucjdled with liifferunlial rulidbililn;s i>f ihtt 
nutrks in \ ariuus suhjiH Is) Tht^ uni»qiidl appurUinilies ihdt dccrue to ihostj v\ hodu nol Idki* 
St win ( oursps apptMrs to warrant a study of this kind. 

U't' haw alluiii'd diirmg this liisi iissii^n to dinjcl hnks b(;t\\tn;n su\ dnd agu dm! the 
WSC ai^grrgatt* si urt^ Thi* limn t link uilli si»\ is fiol strong but. d^ v\t; dl'si,ribuii dbo\i;. 
nuii h ui Iht- ri'lalioiiship bi^lui'i*n st'\ dnd HSC dggregdtu is inudidled ihruugh the l\ pu of 
HS(!i uursu laktjn. Then* is disu a nugatiM* ri^Iationship bi^twuun agu and HSC aggrugati; 
M un*. but this lb Iargpl\ dinn l and not mtHiiat(3il through (,ourse l\ pt'. This rulaliunship 
u ith agi' is ds I'Npi'i Ifd Within th« dgu rdngt.* ui* an* (^onsidenng. and givun that our HSC 
ai;gn u<*tt' was laliulati'ii ijnl\ if at ItM*yt fuuTsubji'i ts weru taken at an apphcant's last 
attfmjH at FiS(^ ihw arr a wiriuty of rei^sons tur ulik'r students scoring less well. While 
our aggn gatt is nut ai tuall> iiist,uuiited for a st;i,und attempt (as the furnial Andersun 
Score' is), itjs Itkel\ that the majority of second atteinpters are generally Iowerachie\ers 
\dilitiunall\ man\ ulder stu(ients w ill be returning to HSC after. possibl> . up to five or 
SIX \(Mrs briMk from studvmg. 

Fnrolmerrt Decisions , 

Cohnnns C. I). E. F and G of Table 3} '7 present the data for fixe separate equations 
ubiuh rt latf tbf pri'urdiiig predetermined and inler\ening variables to cuntrasts amung 
the enrulment ilui isiuns made b> the applii.ants. The metric co-efficients show mcreastjs 
tn thf probabiliix of a diu ision lompared with its contrasts. Thus in (,olum^C. for 
excimpie. ail i ij-effii itiiits. w tth the exceptiun of that for HSC aggregate score, show the 
ini reaseii ur decreased prubabilil) of turning down (declining ur deferring) a (,ullege or 
uiiiiuiMt^ xiffu: a^auLst taking it up uilher full limuur part-time which i^ associated 
iVith tht dichutumuus contrast represented b\ the independent variable. For HSC aggre- 
gate, the I o-ettujenl shuws the c.hdnge in probabilUv of turning down a college or 
universttv offer as against taking it up associated with an incrtiase of 1 HSC aggrx'gate 
putiit The assui iated standardised co-efhCients pru\ ide inlurniatiup un the relative 
uuportan( e of eiidi effet I within the one (equation. 

Culunin C shuws the* effects un the general cunlrast betwt»en taking up the uffer and 
turrling it duvvn. All effects, xvith the possible e\cepli(fri uf the age of the applicants, 
appeaf to be of substantive inltjresl. The strongest is fo/the applicant's ilSC score. The 
luetru co-effii ^enl mdictiles that for every lO^^ints inCrease in HS(^^cure there was an 
assiK iated,dt{f feast; uf almusl Ivvu^percenlage fHwitTs in the IikeI>houd of an applicant 
turninii duvvK an offer *)f a place. Atuilher wa> of interpreting the resujt is that, uther 
thiiig^s being ei|ua!7lhere uas a decrease in the chance uf turning duvVn^^fCtigainst taking 
up an uffer tjf airnost 23 percentage points fur a student whu scorbd 320 marks (the 
niininuim si ure rijsulling from 4 A grades) compared with one whQ s(,ored 200 (the 
nommuni m on resulting frum 4 D grades). It is important to recognise that all students in 
tiusstudv ailuailv received an uffer of a college ur university place (allliuugh thev mav nut 
iieii'ssarilv have passed' HSC) and that this is a net relationship over sex. age. home 
iucatiun. schuul and HSC cuurse Ivpe, As we will show later, much of this relationship 
appears tu Ih^ explained (quite indtJptMuleiAlv ) bv the tvpe uf instilullun making the cjffer 
riiiil the preference lev el uf the uffer. That students who score Iciss vvell at HSC receiv e an 
offer uf <» less preferred i tjiirse and are thus niure Iikelv to turn down the offtir is easv to 
iuuierst<jnd That those vvitfi luvver HSC scures are also more Iikel> to Uirn down uffers 
from parta ulaf kinds uf msliluliuns irrespective uf preference level suggests a cuinplex 
^ ijiterplav of .d^xpu^U^uns and selftp^c^plidns vvhjchjivarranls a nionideladeiijjsjv^Ugd- _ 
t4on than we^'are able to give here/ ^ 

Next m imjiurlance are the effects of home location and HSG course Ivpo on lb(* 
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decision to turn down rather than take up the VUAC offer. The impact of these factots is 
about two-thirds that of HSC score. Other things being e^ual, students li\ ing outside the 
Melbourne metropohtan area were about 10 percentage points more likely to turn down 
an offer as against take it up, compared with those living within the metropolitan area 
Simildrl>, compared with science students, applicants who had taken a non science 
course at HSC were about 9 percentage points more likely to turn dow n an offer rather than 
take it up. ' 

It might appear that this strong effect bf HSC course type could be explained by the 
types of institutions and the preference levels associated with courses offered to science 
students, if this were the case, the inclusion of these variables in the model should result 
in a reduction of the effect of taking a sciencecourse on the enrolment decision How ever, 
^buch IS not the case. The effect of taking a science co^se at HSC is principally a direct one 
It 4s not markedly reduced by the inclusion of preference level, the type of institution 
making the offer, and, later by ti;ie inclusion of attitudes such as the perception of career 
benefits. This indicates either that taking a Year-12 sciencecourse, in itself, predisposes 
students to accept offers of places in tertiary education or. possibly , that this group has a 
greater certainty about their career plans or a very general tendency to seek intellectually 
complex environments (Spaeth, 1976). Unfortunately, any attempt to unravel these com 
peting explanations is beyond the scope of our exploratory study. 

The impact of the remaining factors ranged between 20% and 40% of that of HSC 
aggregate score. Other things being equal;, approximately 5 percent more females than 
mates turned dow n their VTJAC offers. Also, students who attended Catholic independent 
schools and other' schools* were, other things being equal, more likely to turn down as 
dgdinst take up an offer compared with students who attended a state high school. Oh the 
other hand, those who attended non-Catholic independent schools were more likely to 
take up an offer than those in state high schools. Finally , older students were a little more 
Jikel5rtotake up their VUAC offer than-younger students. 

Thus, those applicants with lower HSC scores, those who lived in Victorian country 
areas, those who studied other than science courses an HSC, those who last attended 
(particularly ) Catholic independent schools, females, and those who were younger, more 
frequently turned down their ofCers of college or university places, other things being 
equal. These are effects on a coarse distinction between enrolment decisions, however, 
and It IS possible that more specific effects have been ^covered up' by combining into 
single categories those who declined and deferred and those who enrolled full time and 
part-time. 

The data in cobmn D are co-efficients for the regression of the more specific contrast of 
decline versus accept full-time on the predictors of the basic model. The results are similar 
to those just described, except that the relative importance of the school effects has 
increased, the relative importance of the applicants' sex has decreased and the minor 
effect of age is now positive rather than negative. Taken in order of the relative importance 
of the effects, the metric co-efficients show that: 
(I) for every increase of 10 points of aggregate HSC score, applicants were 2 percentage 

points less likely to have declined their offer than to have accepted it full time, 
(iij science students were 8.5 percentage points less likely to have declined than non- 
science students; 

jiui) metropolitan students were 10 percentage points less likely to have declined than 
rural students; ^ * ! * 

(IV J compared with those who last attended a state high school, applicants w ho attended 
a Catholic independent school were 4 percentage points more likely to decline, those 
who attended a non-Catholic independent school were about 3.6 percentage points 
less likely to decline, and those who attended an 'other school were 14 percentage 
points mote likely to decline; 



So 
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|\ ) Irnidles \\vTv J J pvrt (juints nu)re Iikelv to tircline than lUdlub, 

(\ i) uliiui' bludenlb wvw sli^hll\ mom Iikelv lu dwJtne ihdii ut;ru >uunger bUidenlb. 

The i}\ui>{ iiupDrUinl difiurfnn»t> belueun ihu t;ffui.Lsun tin; guQural i.unlrdbl buluuun 
taking upd.sdgaiiLsl lurning iIdu ii ihi* VUAC offer, diid litjcliningas dgainsl du.upling diid 
t nrullmg full litur art* Ihusu for .srx, ami llu*Lunlrai>t in\ul\ ing nuii-CalhuIu. indupund^jnl 
M luH)Ls Kruni [ha, i{ follows [itiHi idIiiiuii g) that Ijoth fumaleb and furnu^r nun-CathuIic 
lUilt'pt'iiilf lit M.huul btiidunts wvw rather less hkel> tiian ulhens tu duuhnu thtnr uffers as 
dgdtnsl delt*r iheiu Thv disi rt'paiiLie.s in the results fur age and other' stluxjls an; 
pri)bdbl> line tu the lai t that ihusv utiu auLeptud part tiint; were t^XLluded fruni the data 
anakseii tur the seuund i untrast ainung enrolment deLisiun,»> Despitt; the magnitude' of 
the eftiH t for other' si houls it is prohabK of liUlesiibstantuesignifiuance 

Reldtionsliijjs betutn'n the \dndbles in onr bdsit model dnd the contrast betueen 
defer anil ai irpt lull linu* an* nut as strong as thost; for dinJ me as against aiA.ept full-time, 
but thi* [jatterns are similar The stnjngest relationship is with home location. Those 
applicants who tame from rural areas wen; more iikelv than those from Melbourne to 
dt fer their offiT as against acLupt it full-time Of slight 1\ less net iniportanni in expldining 
thi- luutrdst betuei'n defer dnd duuept full-time are the dpplicdnt's FISC course dnd the 
apphi ant's si'\ Again, non science students and femdlesweremorcrlikels than others to 
drier offers as against accept full time. School effects oh this contrast appear, overall, to be 
rt'latuel> insignificant, students fnjm other' schools were, however, much mon; likel> 
than those {umi stair high si hools to defer as agajTist enrol full-time. The net relationship 
U'tween \\SC si orr and the dependent \ariable is also re]ativel\ minor and t)iat forage is 
negligible , 

The results for the contrast betu een ai^cept part-time and accept full-time tell a simple 
stor\. There is a strong relationship u itli age. and other relationships v\orthy of mttjrpreta- 
tjon v\ith HSC course, the contrast between other' schools and state high s(,huols, and the 
apphcant s sex and HSC score. Thus, those applicants who finall> enrolled part-time 
rather than full time were, other things being equal, more likel> to be older, to have taken a 
non s( tence course at FISC, to hav«* attended an other' school ratlier than a stale high 
school and to have a slightly higher aggregate HSC score. 

The final column of Table 3.7 shows the metric co-efhcients for an equation predict- 
ing till* contrast between those who deferred rather than declined their offer of a tertiary 
place. By far the strongest predictor of this contrast is the appliCKint's HSC score. For those 
who deferred and declined, each increase of 10 HSC aggregate points was associated with 
a 3% incredse m the probdbilitv of deferring. Further analysis shows, however, that about 
4Q% of this effect is mediated b> the type of institution making the offer. Additionally, 
those from non Catholu. independent schools and^other' schools, were more likely than 
those from slate high schools to defer as against decline tlietr offers, as were FiSC science 
students and females when compared with their peers. Students from Catholic Indepen- 
dent schools were more likely than those from state high schools to decline the offer of a 
tertiary place as against defer it. ^ 

Summary of the Direct Effects in the Basic Models ' 

A further perspectiv e on this basic morlel fofSjredrrfing the outcome of a V^WKC offer 
to FiSC and alternative sixth year students can be obtained \)\ exannnmg Table 3.7 for 
direct effects across the rows, 

Looking across the first row we find that females, when compared t^ith males, wtjre 
less likely tu take a science HSC course, likely to score I ess ji\ ell on the FISC aggregate and, 
generally, more likely to turn down their VUAC offer. Also, fhey w ere "more likely both to 
decline and defer offers than males when these options were compared with enrolling 
full-lime. Females were, however, more likely than males to enrol full-time a$ agamst 
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parl-hine and to dutertheirtMirulnumldi>dgamt>UiuLlinellu'uflur outright CompariHi with 
the other effects m each equation, the net effect of the applicant's) sex is strongest when the 
dependent variable is HSC course t>peand relative!) strong when the dependent \ ariable 
IS the contrast beUveen deferring and accepting the offer of a place full-time 

Moving to the second row . we find that older students rather than younger students 
were less likely to taku .science courses and were likely lo score lower on the HSC 
aggregate. They were also more prone to specificalh decline places as against enrol 
full-time and m'ort; likelv to enrol part-time as agamst full-time Relative to other factors, 
age has its strongest effect in relation to enrollmg part-time compared with full-lime 

The third row of Table 3.7 shows thai students from metropplitan areas, when 
compared w ith their rural peers scored higher on the MSG aggregate, were generally less 
hkely to turn down as against take up their offer, and w ere less likeh both to decline and 
deter as against enrol full-time. These effects on enrolment decisions are quite strong 
Uv^ng m a rural area is the best available independent predictor of deferring as against 
enrolling full-time and follows a low HSC score as a predictor of turning down and 
declining. The co-efficients in column B suggest that the metropolitan/rural cffntrast has 
also an indirect effect on turning down, declining and deferring through rural students' 
low er HSC scores. 

In the analysis of,the effects of school type. Catholic, non-Catholic independent and 
other schools were contrasted against state high schools. In these contrasts, students 
trom Catholic independent schools had higher net HSC scores but. other things being 
equal, were less likelv to ha\e studied a science courseatHSCand we^^e more likely to turn 
down Ito both decline and defer) places than state high school students. There thus appear 
to be coFVtrar^ i^UeUB acting on the likelihood of students from Catholic schools accepting 
or deferring places. The lack of social status indices in this model rejstricts further analysis 
of^hese^relalionships^lUsiemplmgio^peculdte that* in this instance, social status is tiie 
prior cause of the direct relationship between school t\pe and the students' enrolment 
decisions, and that the direct impact of the school svstem is seen through the higher HSC 
scores of Catholic school students. ~ - — , 

Also compared with applicants from state high schools, those from non-Cathqlic 
independent schools were more likely to ha\ e taken a science course at HSC, performed 
considerabh better m terms of HSC aggregate scores, were less likely specifically to 
decline placesas against accept full-time, and were,more likel) to deler as against decline 
places outright. Agam. further analysis is necessar\ to tease out the relative importance of 
family social status and the direct influence of the school s\ stem on these outcomes 

As indicated earlier, we are a lillle reluctant to draw firm conclusions from the data on 
those applicants from other* schools. This is because the group is both very small 
compared with other groups and quite heterogeneous. Nonetheless, some relationsjiips 
lor this group compared w ith state High school students are relati\el\'strong and consis- 
tent. Thus.,com pared w ith their peers from state high schools, those from 'other' schools 
were more likel> to decline an offer as against accept full-time, and were more likely to 
dvivT and lo enrol part-time as against full-time. When Students w ho deferred rather than 
declined offers are compared, however, those from other' schools w ere much more likely 
to defer when compared w'lih state high school student,*;. -^i y 

The inclusion of a variable representing the type of course an applicant tooj; afllSC 
revealed strong differences between science and non-science students in this compari- 
son, other thu^s being equal, science students scored considerably higher on the aggre- 
gate HSG-s<:o re. vvere-less likely than others to turn dow n their offer, and were less Tikely to 
dfifsr^s against accept fuil-time^aad less likely to qaroLparMime rather than full-time 
Also, they were more hkely than others to defer as against decOne.Tbr science students, 
there appear to be indirect links through HSC score and direct effects leading to a greater 
likelihood of accepting fuIUtime as against declining or deferring offers ' 
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lMnall\.tln>laMnm in lablivi 7 slumsther.'l.itioii.shipslx-tuiH-n tlicappluants IISC. 
a->re"aK> ^U>n's and their enrolment dec imoiis Relative to other variables in the res|)e( - 
tne emiationv HSC store is the best independent predictor of the decision to take up 
rather than turn dou ii a \ l lAC oiler, to at t,ept an olfer full-time rather than to dw.line il, 
and to .leler rather than to dec line an olter As ue ha\e desi.rihed earlier nuicli ol the 
relationship uith take u]) \ersus turn dou ii is iiideiiendentU mediated In the prelereiu e 
ie\el ol the otter and the iMie oi institution making the otter i'urther. about 40"., ot tlie 
relatumshii) u Uli deler dec line is mediated l)\ the t\ pe ol institution making the otter As 
all stu(i»>nts 111 the stud\ ai tualU reieiM'd an otter of a |)lac e. one inter|)retation ol these 
relationships u ith HSC. aggregate si oie is that the\ represent the eltei.ts ot the student s 
satistai tion u ith the i oiirse ottered and their selt-i o'ntidem e about lurtber studv 



Some Mediated Effects in the BasiL Model 

I'he purpose ot the an.ilvses that we have presented So far has been to desLribe lhe 
diret I ellei ts ot selei ted biographical -tamiK andac.hie\ement variables on the decisions 
made In sei ()ndar\ .students on whether or not to go on to tertiar\ education As we argued 
in CliaiUer 1 . it seems unlikeK that the direct etfects of the biographical characteristics or 
tamilv luukgrouiuis of students uill. however, be amenable to change through educa- 
tion^ interventions II inequalities in access to tertiary education exist between males and 
lemales or ethnic groups, lor example, it is those aspects of these 
mediated bv the schools and tertiary institutions that can most valuab y be the focus o 
Ijolu V ' it seems likelv. thereftire. that the concern of poticy makers will be with the direct 
etfects ot mediating \ariables (for the individual inequalities they produce in their own 
n-htl' and the induect effects of predetermined variables (for those aspects of group 
inequalUies that are amenable to policy initiatives). An exclusive focus on direct effects 
can also result in undcTCstimatesaftbG extent of the influenceof biographical family and 
earlv acluevement variables on laWrcKkicational achievements. These can lead toconctu- 
si6ns about the apparent equity of social and educational systems that, on closer analysis, 
arc not properly justified. / 

We presented a simplified example in Chapter 2 where w e estimatcKl the effect of sex 
■and home location on the applicants' t^vo-way enrolment decision from models w'h.ch 
both included and excludedthetvpeofHSCcourse studied andtheaggrcgateHSCresults 

These estimates were the total and direct effects of sex and home location on enrolment 
decisions respectively. In these analyses, the total effect of sex (net of the other pre- 
determined variable)" was reduced by about 25% by the inclusion of the achivement 
variables As HSC course and HSC performance, in addition to enrolment decision, 
reasonably can be regarded as outcomes of unequal educational opportunities, theellects 
ot se5c as mediated through course and performance should be included in any es imate of 
sex inequahtv. It can be seen that the inappropriate inclusion oflarge numbers ol mediat- 
m« variables in models of transition to tertiary education, and the exclusive descriptmn ol 
the direct effects in those models, could lead to conclusions of relative equality vvhere 
considerable inequabty may exist. An analysis of the direct and indirc;ct effects pi pre- 
determined \ ariables on enrolment decisions thus serves two purposes. They are- 
(I) to provide more accurate estimates of group inequalities in access tci tertiary 

111) 'to' pmvlde indications of wliere these inequalities are mediated by achieveint-ijt ^nd 

social-psychological vajiablesihat might beamenable.t9 pohcy '"'"al'vc^ ^ 

Data tor an analysis of direct^nd indirect'effects in our balic model as-tHey'"rihT{^ tp 
Ihe (vvo-vvav decision to take up or.turn down an offer are shown in Tab e 3:B. We tocu^^-^our 
discussion on the indirect effects t^f sex. home location, school type and HSCcoursetype 
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Ti^LE3:8 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS ON TWaWAY DECISION IN THE 
BASIC MQDEL OF TRANSITION 



Independent Variables 


Total Effect on 
iivo*way iJccision 


Indirect Ctiect via 
BSC Score 


inaireci imeci via 
HSCScore Net of 
HSC Course Type 


Direct iBiffect 


Sex (1 = female. 


0.082 


0.026 


0.003 


0.053 


0 = male) 












. -0.005 


0.005 


0.005 


-0.015' 


Home location (1 = : 


-0,114 


0.000 


-0.010 


-6.104 


metropolitan, 0 = 










non-metropolitan 








(0;049) 


School type (vs 


(0.065) 






. State High School) 










Catholic Independent 


0.038 


0.003 


-0.010 


0.046 


Non-Catholic 








. -0.016 


Independent 


-0.049 


--0.003 


-0.030 


Other 


0.002 


-0.004 ■ 


-10.006 


0,013 


HSP course (1 = 










Science* 0 = other) . 


-0.107 




y -0.019 


-0.088 


HSC score 


-o.ooib ^ 






-0.0019 



Note: The co-efficients presented are in unstandardised form except for the sheaf co-efficient for school iype. 
Minor discrepancies in totals across the rows are du6 to rounding error. 
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The total effect of thedppliuintb Mjxun the two \\d> decision is 0.082 in metric units. 
That ii>. over and above the effects of age. home location and school t>pe onl>. about 8 
pt^A^entage putnt^ more females than males turned dov\ n th^fir VUAC offer. Of thi^. 0.053 
44nits or about 55% of the total effect is direct. 0.003 units (or about 4%) is indirect and 
mediated through HSC score alone and 0.026 units (or about 32%) is indirect and 
mediated^ through HSC course tv pe mcluding its subsequent effect on HSC score. Thus, 
the total effect of sex on the two wd> decision is over half as large again as its direct effect. 
<ind the ma|orit> of the additional mdirect effect is due to fewer female applicants taking 
science courses at HSC. ' ^ 

The total effect of the applicants' home location is - 0 1 14. The other predetermined 
^aridbles being equal, over 11 percentage points fewer metropolitan students than those 
living m non-metropolitan areas turned down their offer. Over 90% of the total effect 
* -0 104) IS direct, however, and about ^ is mediated through the higher HSC scores of 
m^?tropolilan students J 

The data for school tvpe are shown in the form of the sheaf co efficient for the total 
and direct effects, and in the form of unstandardised co efficients from the specific 
btrtwren si hool uontrast^ for the total, direct and indirect effects. The sheaf co-efficients 
5>uggt»st ihM most of the overall effect pf school tvpe is direct (75%). Examination of the 
individual L.ontrdstt». however, shows that the interpretation is questionable and suggests 
that the sheaf co-efficient cannot be partitioned into direct and Tndirect effects because it 
indexes tht* magnitude of effects alone and disregard^ their directior>. Co-efficients for the 
>pectfn. beKveen school contrasts shov> that therfe 'is, indeed, a strong indirect effect for 
the contrast between non-Catholic independent schools and state high schools through 
HSC score Compared with state high school students, and sex. age and home location 
being equal, almost 5% more non-Catholic independent school students than state high 
School students took up their VUAC offers. Of this total effect. 61% is indirect through the 
a^jpJicanlsl HSC scores tivhich w^re. higher for independent school students] and onlv,, 
33% IS direct. 

Finallv. the direct effect of the applicants HSC cours ^fc ^O.lOZ^n metric units 
That IS. almost 11 percentage, pMDints fewer non-science ^fSfents took up their VUAC 
offers. Of this effect. -0.088 units or about 82% is direct and about 18% is mediated 
through the lower HSC scores of non-science students. 
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NOTES 

1. A detailed analv&is of ihe^ansnltJn^olertAan education uf Victunan TO^ MudenU w til \k tht 
subject of*a later report. - 

Z A * scienu; course is defined as 4 course uf four or mure subjects contdining ihrec or more of 
Chemistry. Physics. Applied Mathemitfits. Pure MatheiUdtits, General Mdlhematus. 
Agricultural Science. Biolog\. Earth Science. Enitronmentdl Scienct. Geogrdph\ ur Ph>vicdl 
Science 

3 The discrepancies between figun^-ijiiuted »n t^** chapter dnd thus* in Chapter 2 uti ur Un^UM 
here uearedealing with accurate population values whereas inChaplt-r 2 *dnd later inChMptt-ra ' 
and bt represent estimates from our 5une\ data uhich are prone lo sampling errurs 

4 The lour-cdlegorv \anable ^.hooltvj>e is represented b> thrwdumort^drtdbles in our dndU«>^ 
uhich enable Catholic independent schools. nun-CathuIic mdep^denl schools dnJ olhiT 
M Jiotils to be compared to slate high schools as a control Rroup TheV«elriC co-efficicnls can b( 
interpreted as simple percentage shifts between the two uategurif4 uf a contrast Indivjdual 
standardised co-efficients for dummv vanables are of little v^jlue for uftdfeTstandtng direct cfft»c^s 

, howexer. and instead we present Heise & il972), sheaf co-effuient uhich summaris<?s the 
combined effects of the three school tvpe contrasts. It should be noted that, as the sheaf « 
co-efficient indexes the general effect of a multi-catesor) varidble, *ts s.^jn is nut important 

5 There are. addilionalK. difficulties v\ it h an absolute interpretation uf Rand for dichutomous 
dependent \anables. the maximum \alueof in this &ituat»un is nut necestKiriU * 1 0 and so a 
clei^r proportion of \anance accounted for interpretation is not possibU W* use R simpU tfj 
compare the predictive value of different models 
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( — ^ CHAPTER4 

FIVE ELABORATIONS OF THE BASICMODEL 

In the prtned^g chapter we described the relationships among five basiC predictor 
vciTidbles and iheir effects, in turn. <yv\ five c-ontrasts among the students' enrolment 
dt^ iMjns In thii. chapter v\e elaU^ratt- the basic model bv mtroducm^. one at a time, five 
mua'Mflsofdumnn variables We have three purposes for these anal>ses. First, we wish to 
♦-xplure. m finer detail, the effects of the students home locations and t> pe of HSC course 
«jn their enriilment decisions. Secondly. b> ihtroducing sets of dumm> \ariables which 
represent contrasts among the le\el of the students' preference for the offer finall) 
ret eived. the tvpe of institution making the offer, and the t>pe of course offered, we plan to 
t'\plure the extent to i\ hich relationships m our basic model axe mediated b> preference, 
institution and cuurse Thirdl> , v\eare interested in assessing the net direct effects of these 
three sets of media tmg \ariables , 

In presenting the data for these anal>ses, we first concentrate on the direct, effects 
» ombtned v\jth an informal descnption of indirect effects. In the last section, the format- 
afidl\i»is uf the direi.t and indirect effects of the predetermined variables isJBXtended b> 
examining the extent to which their effects on the tv\o-v\a> decision are further mediated 
bv prefer»'fue. institution and course. Metri^c co-efficient^ are used in these anaUses as 
the> mav l>e interpreted directlv in probabilitv or percentage terms as explained in 
Chapter 1 

/ 

Home Location 

In Chapter 3*/ v\ as seen that a vaw able representing the simple contrast betv\ een the 
metrupolitan-N«md non metropolitan homfe addresses of VUAC applicants v\as quite 
iitrunglv related tu the contrastiv between take up and turn down the offer, decline and 
ati.ept full-time, and defer and accept full-time. Non metropolitan students. ver> larg^v 
as d direct effect of their home location were more hkel> to turn down (both decline and 
defer) offers of college and university places. 

In order to in\ estigate specific regional effects on enrolment decisions, a set of fifteen 
dumriiv variables v\as constructed to contrast the South-eastern suburbs of Melbourne 
With each of fourteen other localities in turn. For the purpose of these contrasts, the home 
locations of respont^eots were categorized into fifteen groups as follows sia country 
regions, the three maior country cities of Geelong. Ballarat and Bendigo and their 
Nurburbs.five gcuups of Melbourne suburbs and. HnalK, a region we named Metropolitan , 
outskirts } We then calculated seven regression equations in a manner similar to that 
uii^ed fyr Model 1 m Chapter 3. except that the fourteen dummv variable^ for home location 
v\ere utilized to provide more detailed regional effects than the'simple metropolitan 
ien^us non-metropolitan dichotomv of Model L The metric regression co-efficients for 
this model (Model 2) are shown in Table 4:1. 

In inspecting the data for Model 2. it is first v\orth noting that the co-efficients m the 
rows for the student's sex. age. school tvpe, BSC course type and HSCscor^are virtuall) 
identical to those fur Model 1 (Table 3.7). That is. inclusion of information on thespecific 
iui^tion of the students homes does not greatlv alter the effects from th^^ found m our 
bdMc model where abroad metropolitan versus non metropolitan disJifJctTon is used. The 
multiple correlations between the predictor variables and the crltOTion is. additionallv, 
onlv shghtl v greater where detailed information on home location isWed. We w ill expect, 
therefore, that thih more detailed information vmU add onlv mmoV refinements to the 
conclusion6 drawn about the effects of home location from the simple ipetropolitan versus 
non-metropolitan contrast. 
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TABLE 4:1 

MODEL 2: DETAILED ANALYSIS OF REGIONAL EFFECTS ON ENROLMENT DfedSIONS 



' Tndepenaent VariaSIes 



Sex ( I = Female. 0=Mal«) 
Age 

Home location (VSS£. Suburtel 
Western Suburbs 
Northern Suburbs 
N Eastern Suburbs 
Southern Suburbs 
Metropolitan Outskirts 
Ballarat 
Bendigo 
Geeiong 

South- West Counky... , 

North -West Country 
South-Centraji Counti>- 
North-Central Countn- 
North-Eastern Cotinlfy 
South-Eastem Cbunltn- ^ 
School TN-pe (VS State High School) 
Catholic Independent 
Non-Catholic Independent 
Other 

HSC Course Type (1 =5cience, O=othcr) 
HSC Score ^ ' 



^ . — 

A 

HSC Course 
T>'pc 


Dependent Variables 

B C 
HSC Score Turn down 
VSTakeup 


D 

Decline VS 
Accept 
Full-time 

- 


— 

E 

Defer VS 
Accept 
Full-time 


F 

Accept 
Part-time 
Full-time 




G 

Defer VS 
Decline 


N= 13689 




N=ijjoyo 


N=11651 


N= 10917 


/^N=9368 


N=4336 


- — . RhO.26 


R=0.28 


R=0^5 


' R=0.28 


R=0.17^ 


> R=0.22 


R=0.23 




-1.18 


0.053 


0.022 


f 

0.046 


-0.014 


0.025 


— n n.iii 


-2.80 


-0.015 


0.010 


. —0.004 


0.032 


—0.007 




-11.03 


-0.061 


—0.020 


—0.061 


0.014 


-0.065 




-4.88 


-0.017 


-0.002 


—0.019 


0.008 


-0.024 


' 0.004 


0.93 


-0.001 


-0.023 


-0.004 


-0.004 


-0.033 


. -0.032 


1.81 


-0.007 


00)11 


-0.015 


-0.0d9 


-0.027 




-7.41 


0.042 


0.039 


0.014 


0.007 


-0.033 


~U.IH 1 


-3.71 


0.110 


0.160 y 


0.005 


0.002 


-0,182 




-5.10 


0.021 


0.025 • 


0.0C(4 


0.014 


-0.051 


— U.UoU 


-5.54 


0.047 


0.006 


0.059 


-0.006 


0.070 


U.UO 1 


-6,05 


0.157 


0.140 


0.119 


-0,001 


-0.001 


^ ^ -0.036 


-9.08 


0.144 


0.181 


• 0.058 


0.bl7 


--0.097 


- 0.034 


-10.12 


0.133 


0.139 


0.073 


0.009 


-0.071 


0.080 


-4.19 


0.075 


0.068 


0.053 


-0.013 


0.013 


0.002 


-2.35 


0.134 


• '0.128 


J - O.W)6 • 


-0.022 


0.028 


0.053 


-11.19 


0.087 


0 064 


0.066 


0.005 


0.018 


-0.020 


5.12 


0.046 


0.039 


-0.019 


0.003 


-0.032 


0.029 


14.42 


-0.018 


-0.033 


-0.004 


-0.006 


0.066 


0.043 


^ 2.69 0.014 


0.144 


-0.116 


0.050 


0.149 




^"10.18 -0.087 


-0.084 


-0.051 


-0.038 


0.036 






-0.0019 


-0.0020 


-0.0005 


0.0002 


0.0027 
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The first column of Table 4.1 does, however, show that there were some regional 
differences tn the percentages of students who received offers of tertiar> places and had 
taken an HSC science course, (other thmgs bemg equal) which were covered up' by the 
bruad distiction between |T)etropolitan and non-metropolitan home locations, but the 
differences do not reveal an> consistent pattern m student preferences for science Other 
things being equal, students who received of feres oC places and whose home addresses 
were m N'orth -central Victoria were the most likely to have taken science at HSC. whereas 
those in Geelung ^nd the Sou th w est of the state w ere the least likelv to ha\ e taken science. 
Differences among students living In various suburban regions of Melbourne were less 
distmct. It IS worth noting, however, that students living in the Western suburbs of 
Melbourne, oth^r thirtgs being equal, were most likely of all suburban students to ha\e 
taken M^ience at HSC. There are a number of possible explanations for these apparent 
differences in the frequency of students who took certain ty pes ofHSC course according to 
different, geographic regions of Victoria. We w ill not develop them in detail here, but we 
would like to note that, to the extent that these results might reflect regional differences in* 
access to school science courses m Victoria, they are worthy of replication and further 
investigation. 

The data in Column B of Table 4.1 show the effects of Victorian suburban and country 
regions, contrasted w ith the South-eastern suburbs, on the students* aggregate HSC scores 
for the population who received offers of places. Here again we can see clearly the 
relatively low HSC scores of country students, other things being equal. There are sorne 
distinct differences between the countr> regions, however, and the rank order of net 
a\erage HSC scores does not appear io lefl.ect only the geographic isolation of the 
students homes. Certainly students living in the more isolated regions of Victoria, the 
South-east and the N*orth-west, had relatively low aggregate HSC scores. But low net 
a\erage scores were also recorded for those living in the South central country region and 
the-MetropoUtan-Qutskirts. < 

The other salient co-efficrents for geographic regions are those for the Western and 
Northern suburbs. Other things being equal, students from the Western suburbs scored, on 
d\ erage» 1 1 poiijts lower on the HSC best four aggregate com pared w ith students from the 
South-eastern suburbs. Similarly . those from the N'orthem suburbs scored an a\ erage of 5 
aggregate HSC points lower. We pointed out earlier that, particularly with regard to 
school systeiti and regional effects, our model is poorly specified in that measures of the 
student s intelligence, and family social status ana 'rurality' are not included. Thus we 
canqot claim that these regional differeiKiQS in studfents* HSC scores are due to differences 
between suburbs and country regions In e^bcfirffdnal provision rather than to differences 
in student ability or family support, yowever. the facts of the relatively poorer perform 
ance of country students and those from Melbourne's Western and Northern suburbs are 
in agreement with widely held expectations. 

Data which describe the relative effects of the suburiian or regional location of the 
applicants homes on their enrolment decisions are found in the last fi\ ecolumns of Table 
4.1. The co-efficients fbr the contrasts between the four suburban areas and the South 
eastern suburbs are generally low. This suggests that there .vv^re few differences in 
enrolment decisions of suburban students which can be explained by a more detailed 
knowledge of where they live after other variables in the model have been taken into 
account. There are, perhaps* two exceptions to thiSgeneralizatiqn. First, students from the 
Western sullurbs, when compared with those from South-east Melbourne, w ere less likely 
to turn dQ\m as against take up their offer of a place. Specifically, they were less likely 
both to.detline and defer their offers as against accept full time, but were particularly 
•unhkelys^ defer. They were also less likely to defer compared with reject their offer 
Secondly, all other suburban students, when compared with t|iose of the South eastern 
suburbs, were less likely to defer4heir enrolment rather than to reject the offer of a place. It 
IS possible that this effect is directly related to the socio-economic circumstances of in any 
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btudenlbfrum Suulh-edblem Melbourne, ihdt lhe> v\ ere amung the most able to find fdmil> 
support for d gear's travei or tu retiirn to sciiool for d second attempt dt HSC in order to 
enter a course where competition for places is high. 

The results for LOuntr> students show that those from most countr> regions \%ere 
more likel> thdn those from South-edstem Melbourne to turn dov\ n as dgamst tdke up their 
offers, and v\ ere both more likel> to decline and defer theu offers as againstacA^pt them on 
d full'time basis The exceptions are for students from the three major Victorian countr> 
cities. Compared with students from South-eastern Melbourne there is little difference in 
the net percentage of those from Bendigo and Geelong who declined rather than accepted 
full time, and little difference m the net percentage of those from Ballarat and Bendigo 
who deferred rather than accepted full-time. Students from Ballarat. however, were very 
much mure likely to dechne rather than accept full-time and those from Geelong were 
rather more likely to defer. VVe suspect that these exceptions might reflect differing 
admissions policies or data recording methods in the local institutions. This, particularly, 
might account for the higher relative net percentage of those students from Ballarat who 
were recorded as declining as against deferring their offers, as the Ballarat College of 
Ad\ dnced Education does not ha\e any formal deferral arrangements. 

These detailed data for home location effects can also be interpreted by reading ac^ss 
the rows of Table 4.1. An example of interest is for students who lived in the Western 
suburbs Compared with those from South-east Melbourne, 2 per cent mof^ Western 
suburban students studied science at HSC. other things being equal, but on average the 
Western suburbs students scored a net 11 HSC aggregate points lower, Netof other effeKs 
and ds compared dgdinst those from South-edst Melbourne. Western suburbs studen ts 
were dlso less likely to hd\e turned down their fmdl offer from the V'UAC. They were 
slightly less likely to decline their offer ds dgdinst dccept full- time and were dlso less likely 
{i>^3efer-as^aga»nst du^pt-full-tinie-Tii^y-vvere'alwsUghtl>-more4ikel>4uacceptpaitXiiii 
as against full-tiuie. and rather less likely to defer as against decline. Data from simple 
cross- tabulation analyses we have performed show that the gross percentage of Western 
suburbs applicants who declined their offers (17.6%) \>jas slightly greater than that of 
South-eastern suburbs applicants 06,2%). This difference of 1.4% is reversed to -2% 
when the relationship is considered net of sex. age, school type. HSC course and HSC 
result. It is apparent that the minor disadvantage suffered by Western suburbs students in 
decisions at the final Bamer to transition to higher education is the result of an indirect 
effect of their considerably lower aggregate HSC scores.Thus it appears that any inequal- 
ity in transition to tertiary study affecting students m Melbourne s Western suburbs, once 
^ thej have reached HSC and applied for a terlia^ place, reflect educational Jisadv antagts 
rather than direct socio-economic disadvantage. Similar detailed interpretations of re~ 
gional effects may be giv en 16 the co-efficients for the other suburban and country' regions 
as compared to the South-eastern suburbs. By assuming that the South-eastern suburbs 
have co-efficients of zero, their position relative to other regions may also be evaluated. 

iflSC Course* 

We Introduced the dichotomous science versus non-science variable into our basic 
model as data from the Victorian institute of Secondary Education (1981) indicates that 
tfie proportions of students passing and gaining high grades at HSC are. generally . greater 
tn science subjects. Also, we suspected that science students might have formed an earlier 
and.more consistent vievv of a possible career [see» for example, the work of Hudson, 1967. 
1970), The analyses described m Chapter 3 have shown clearly that science students are 
likely to be advantaged over others m transition to higher education. Both directly, and 
indirectly through their higher aggregate HSC score, science students were less likely to 
. J^ine and defer offers than others. W'e felt it was possible, however, that the broad 
category of, non-science' students incorporated other groups with equally firm commit 
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infills Ui U*rhiir\ t-dui <iliun At i ufiiinuK v\r exdinimMl the patlerns of subjects taken by 
I be non-btience uroup m an dtt^'nipl lo liefim.* ulhei tonsjslen I course l>pes 

After leblingbume mure detdiU'd class if icatiunb, we were able toestabhsh four groups 
ut students ai ctjrdin^ to course tvpe The> wen* (0 Science students, those taking three or 
iiitfrt' i^t (.bpiTostr\ Phv sics. Apphe(i mathematics. Pure mathematics. General mathemat 
H ^ (general niathrnhitics (lompuhng ijption). Biolog\. ICarth science. Agricultural sci- 
♦»IK e.PbvsualM iem.e. Geograp}i> io) Humanitn*s .students, those taking three or more of. 
Knglish literature. an> language stud>. an> b»stor\. an> music. Geographv. Art. Graphic 
I oniniuimatiuii. Biblu^l studies. Glassicxil ci\ ili/ation.»Politics (ui) Commer(,e-S()( lal 
•»i rt*nce studt^nts. tfiose taking anv three of Accountants . Qjmniercial and legal studies, 
hionomus. or those taking an> two of these commerce subjects and anj. two of, one or 
more histories, one or more mathematics. Geography. Home econ(jmi(,s. Politics. 
Mixed-course students those taking four or more MSG subjects wh(j could not be clas- 
sified as S( ien( e. Humanities or Gommerce-sociul science ^ 

The four-lold tlasMfiuatiun ol subjcH ts wa,s coded as three dumm5 \ariables for the 
anah sis Each subject group wa.s confrasted against the science grcjup as the control For 
the dnahsis. the three HSG lourse t\pddumm> \anab!es replaced the .scuince versus 
iioii sueiiu' ( uiitrast ii\ the basu model \Six regression equations were calculated m 
whu h the students sex. age. home lot^ation/stlTool Ivpe and HSC course t\ pew ere used to 
preiiict HSC aggregate score, and all these \ari^bles in turn wen; used to predict the fi\e 
contrasts among the enrolment decisions. The results in the form of metric regression 
ILO-effu lents are show n in Table 4:2 

First, we might compare the uo-efficienis for sex. age. home location, school t> peand 
HSC score in, Table 4.2 with those in Table .5,7. This comparison shows theexteft^t to which 
detaiK'd information about the^applicants' HSC course might moderate our earlier conclu- 
sions. The onl\ co-c*ffiLients which have changed in anv wa> notic^abl> from Model 1 to 
Model iare those for the student s sex In particular, whereas we estimated from Model 1 
that 5.3% more females than males turned down their offers as against tool, them up. the 
estimate from-Model l is 4>6%. Also we estimated from Model 1 that 2 3% n^pre females 
than males declined their offers as against accepted them full-time, whereas the estimate 
from Model 3 is 1.8%. Fmall>, in Model Iweestimated thai a net 1-4% fewer females than 
males enrolled part-time. Model 3 shows that this sex different in negligible when 
considered net of our detailed coding of HSC course t>pe. Thus all sex effects on enrol- 
ment decisions, except one. are rediiced when the detailed HSC course t>pe is introduced 
into the model. The exception is jthe contrast between defer and decline. We conclude that 
the tvpe of HSC course a student takes is an important mediator of sex differences in 
.subsequent enrolment decisions. 

Frtmi the rega^sMon anal>ses of Model 3 we can also explore thediret.t relationships 
between the applicant's HSC course. HSC aggregate score, and.enrolment decisions The 
data m the first column show that, when compared with applicants who took an HSC 
Science course and other things being equal. Humanities students scored an a\ erage of 6 
HSC aggregate points lower. Commerce-Social science students about 11 points lower, 
and those taking a Mixed HSC course an a\ erage of 13 points lower. This rank order of 
Science, Humanities, Commerce and Mixed courses recurs for the decline \ersus accept 
full-time contrast (column C) and the defer versus accept accept full-time contrast (col- 
umn D). In both cases »t w as the students from HSC Science courses w ho were most likely 
to accept places follow ed b> students from Humanities, Commerce and Mixed courses in 
that order. V\u should stress here that these effects on enrolment decisions are net of HSC 
M ore. The identR.al rank order suggests that there might be a common factor underlying 
the students HSC scores and their decision to continue full-time with higher education 
Turning to column E. we can see that Humanities and Mixed course students were only a 
hltle more likelv to enrol part-time as against full-time compared w ith Science students. 
Commerce-SocidJ science students were considerably more likely to enrol part time 




TABLE 4:2 

MODEL 3: DETAILED ANALYSIS OF HSC COURSE TYPE EFFECTS 



Indepei 



Variables 



A 

HSC Score 



B 

Turn down ^ 
VSTakeiUp' 



Dependent Vari^les 

Decline VS Defer VS 
Accept Accept 
Full-time Full-tiirie 



E 

Accept 
Part-time 

VS 
Full-time 



F 

Defer VS 
Decline 







N = 13696 


N = 13696 


N = 11645 


N = 10912 


N - 9368 


N = 433t ' . 






R = a27 


R = 0.25 


R = 0.27 


R = 0.16 


R = 0,24 


R = 0.22 


Sex 




-1.54 


0.046 


' 0.018 


0.045 


-0.001 


0.030 


Age ' ' ' 




-2.86 


-0.015 


0.010 


-0.004 


0.033 


-0.006 


Home local lonin = metropolitan. 0 = 


rural) 


5.03 


-0.101 


-0.096 


-0.066 


-0.001 


0.016 


School Type (VS'Stale High School) 














-0.031 


Catholic Independent 




4.89 


0.047 


0.042 


0.02i4 


0.003 


Non*Catholic Independent 




15.48 


-0.018 


-0.037 


0.006 


-0.005 


^0.070 


Other . ^ 




2.98 


-0.012 


0.140 


0.114 


0.058 


'^0.152 


HSC Course Type (VSScfence) ^ 














-0.041 


Humanities ^ 




-5.93 


0.064 


0.055 


0.029 


0.017 


Commerce-Social Science 




-10.72 


0.054 


0.065 


0.045 


0.079 


-0.021 


Unclassified 




-13.08 


0.118, 


0.128 


0.079 


0.015 


-0.048 


HSC Score • ' 






-0.0019 


-0.0020 


-0.0004 


0.0002 


0.0027 
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Cuiumn F bhows thai Scienct; students weru the least likel> to decline rather than defer 
The\ were fallowed by Commerce-Social science students. Humanities students and 
ihuse v\ hu look Mixed courses. In combination, these contrasts in enrolment decisions led 
to the general result shown in column B. Science students were the least likely to turn 
dtn\ n Ihetr VI' AC offur. other thmgs bemg equal. Commerce-Social science students and 
Humanities students were 5.4 and 6.4 percentage points more likely to turn down their 
utfer. whereas those who took a Mixed course were almost 12 percentage points more 
likely to turn down their VUAC offer. 

Many of these direct effects of course type un enrolment decisions are substantial 
Perhaps they can be seen most clearly when we look across the rows of Table 4,2 Other 
things being equal, 6.4% more Humanities than Science students turned down their 
V i; AC offers, 5 5% more declined their offers as against accepted them full time, 3% more 
deferred as against accepted full-time. 2% more ensiled part-time asagainst full-time and 
4 ''o more declined rather than deferred their offers/ For Commerce-Social science students 
compared with Science students in the same way. 5.4% more turned down their offers,, 
b 5% more declined. 4.5% more deferred, 8% more enrolled part-time, and 2% more 
declined rather than deferred. With the exception of part-time enrolment, the strongest 
etfects were fur the group of HSC students whose courses drew from a variety of subject 
tields. Here, compared with Science students and other things being equal, about 12% 
mure turned down their offers as against took them up, 13% more declined, 8% more 
deferred. I 5% more enrolled part-time (all as against those who enrolled full time), and 
about 5% more declined rather than deferred their offers. Additionally, we must add to 
these direct effects the possibility of indirect effects of HSC course ty pe mediated through 
the consistently lower average HSC scores of groups other than Science students 

The Preference Level of the Offer 

As we mentioned m Chapter 1. the data we obtained from the VUAC for this study 
contained information on the preference level of the final offer made to the applicant The 
VUAC application form allows each applicant the opportunity to nominate up to eight 
separate courses in the samear different institution in order of preference Applicants are 
also given the opportunity to mociify these preferences, or to nominate new courses, after 
the HSC examination results are released. Additionally, an applicant may accept an offer 
made during the first round but may wait for a second round offer of a course originally 
nominated higher on the preference list, or may approach a participating institution 
directly for a place in a course which may have been lower on the preference list or 
unlisted altogether. The VUAC records thepreference level of the final offer made to ea^h 
applicant m their computer files. Should an offer result from a direct approach to an 
institution, the VUAC records the offer as a 'Gth preference' and the applicant is required 
to forego any further offer from the system. , 

We calculated simple cross-tabulations betwen the preference level of the final offer 
and the applicants enrolment decisions. The tables showed a cpnsiderably lower fre- 
quency of declining of 9th preference* offers compared with all others, and a consistent 
increase m the frequencv of declining from the 1st to the 8th preference. It appears, 
therefore, that the 9th preference functioned its higher than a first preference application 
for those who took the option. Thus, in analysing the data for preference level, we placed 
y th preference offers at the head of the list of preferences. We then formed a set of dummy 
variables in w hich each of the Gth*, and 2nd to 8th preferences, were contrasted against 
the first preference. 

Following the causal model developed in Chapter 1 we regarded these dummy 
variables as a set of inter\ening \ariables between the applicant's HSC score and enrol- 
ment decision. We calculated five regression equatior^s, one for each enrolment decision 
In each t»quation the predictor variables were those from the basic model (Model 1) plus 
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MODEL 4: PREFERENCE LEVEL EFFECTS ON ENROLMENT DECISION 










Independent Variables 


A 


Dependent Variables 

B C 


p 




30l to 






Turndown VS 


Decline VS 


Defer VS 


Accept 


Defer VS 








Take up 


Accept 


Accept Part-lime VS 


Decline 


a- 






Full"tinie 


Pii)i«f imp 


Pill j. limn 




Q 






N= 13696 


N = 11651 


N = 10917 


N = 9367 


N = 4336 








R = 0.29 


R = 0.32 


R= 0.19 


R = 0.22 


R = 0.22 


c 




Sex (1 » female, 0 = male) 


0.053 


0.025 


0.046 


-0,015 


0.023 






Age 


-0.014 




-0.003 


0.032 


-0.007 ' 






Home Lot «ilu)n ( l ^ metropolitniv 0 = rural) 


-0,108 


-0.103 


-0.071 


-0.000 


0.017 






School Tvpe ( VS State High School) 








0.003 


-0.031 






Catholic Independent 


0.048 


0.033 


0.014 






' Non-Catholu Independent 


' , r-0.021 


—0.039 


0.003 


-0.007 


0.069 " 






Other 


0.010 


0.138 


,0.110 


U.U3/ 


0.158 






HSCQmrseTvpe ( 1 = Science. 0 = other) 


-0.097 


-0.093 


-0.059 


-0.037 


0.038 






HSC Score 


-0.0013 


—0.0014 


-0.0002 


0.0001 


0.0025 ■ 






. Preference Level (VS 1st Preference) 










0.036 






*9th* Preterent^ 


-0.211 


-0.176 


-0.124 


-0.020 






2nd Preference 


0,072 


0.054 


' 0.058 


-0.005 


, 0.026 






3rd Preference 


0.084 


0.069 


0.069 


-0.011 


0.028 






4th Prefen»nce 


0.136 


0.132 


0.081 


-0.012 


-0.025 






5th Preference 


0.158 


0.197 


0.072 


-0.005 


-0.079 






6lh Preference 


0.148 


0.251 


0.092 


-0.019 


-0.091 






7(h Preference 


0.196 


0.236 


0.079 


-0.035 


-0.076 






8th Preference 


0.212 


0.255 


0.092 


-0.032 


-0.086 
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,|,e prefen'nce level dummy variables, and the dependent variable ,^ ""^ '^e "^^^^^^^^ 
among the enrolment decisions. The metric regression co-officients for these equations 
are shown in Table 4 3. 

The increases in the multiple correlation co-efficients for the equations of Model 4 
( ompared with Model 1 are modest, the largest being for the contrasts between urn down 
u "sE take up and decline versus accept full-time. None-the-less. the pattern o the direct 
e fee IS of the ore erence level of the offer are clear and consistent, and for the turn down 
mut take upTnd "cln^^ luxept full-time contrasts the effec^ are also substan la . 
The co-X"ents of column A, for example, show that, other things being equal over 21% 
"wer app ;Snts "urned down rather than took up a 9th preference o fer as again s, a firM 
preferemx. otfer. Again, other things being equal, general y more applicants urned do u n 
Lccessivelv lower preference offers as against first preference offers. These net d ffer- 
emes inged troni 7% for 2nd preference offers to over 21% for 8th preference offers 
There is a verv similar pattern for the contrast between decline and accept full-time 
column B). Here, other things being equal almost I80/0 fewer applicants declined rather 
ban accepted full-time a 9th preference offer as against a 1st preference ""^ J^";'hej 
l,Hwet.n 5 S% and over 25.5% more applicants declined lower preference offers rather 
than accepted tlieni to enrol full-time. 

S.m.larlv. applicants were less likely to defer, as against accept full-time, 'gth prefer- 
ence oers compared with 1st preference offers (column C). This increasing 'endency to 
defJr rather than accept lower preferences, however, was not as clear or consistent as the 
increasing tendency to decline lower preferences. 

Column D of Table 4:3 shows that, when compared against accept f^H-time. applic:- 
ints were more likelv to accept 1st preference offers part-time compared with offers at all 
X prefeTnce levels. While the differences are only slight, this suggests 'hat enrollmg 
DirMime was for many, a preferred strategy. We have previously observed that those 
e'nmmng ^arHime were! on'average. older than o'her appHcants and u.re more ^^1^^^^^^^ 
have taken a Commerce-Social science HSC course and to ^^ve attended an othe s^^^^^^^ 
tor HSC These observations together suggest that many applicants who enro led part 
"SistiUite a d,stinctive group of students who had a firm intention of attending a 
tertiary institution part-time when they made their VUAC application. 

The last column of Table 4:3 shovys that the preference level of the offer vvas related to 
the appi icanr pmpensity to defer rather than to decline it Th<.se student.s who were 
Sfe?ed courses listed as their fifth preference or lower vvere ess like y to defer the offc^ 
and hence mo e likely to decline it than those getting their first preference This esul, 
n?-fv indicarthat at about the fifth preference level, the applicants' commitment to the 
f our r SrcHi is so sli^^ a to make him or her -less likely to consider the optmn of 
dXr ing en rv or a ye r and more likely to decline it outright That applicants should be 
mnrSlv to'de^^ and less likely to decline a Second, third or fourth preference offer than 
rf^rsV;r:lLr:dSu?s"e iiTuzzlini but might indicate that a higher level of uncertainty is 
attached to taking a positive decision on offers at these preference levels. 

It IS finally worth noting that the mediating effects of introducing the preference level 
of the offeTJo our basic model arc minor The only noticeab e impact is on three of the 
°c..effidentstr HSC score. Knowing the preference leve, of "'J-^^ 'h^^ 

.nrrmsp in the frequency of those who took up as against turned down the VUAC otter 01 
qo for evm Snts of HSC aggregated score to 1.3%. and reduces the net increase jn 
bni u 0 l?ceotecrful -tiin^a^ against declined of 2.0% for every 10 points of score io 
'4T S^iS 1 nit increase' in the frequency of those who deferred as aga.ns. 
accepted full-time is reduced from 0.5% for every 10 points of HSC score to 0,2 /o. That is 
^hrnrSerence l^vel of the offer accounts for about 32% of the effect of HSC score on he 
Cont'rSSweenie up and turn cjown. and decline and accept full-time, and 60% of the 
effect of HSC score on the contrast between defer and accept tull-time. 



TABLE 4:4 

MODEL 5: TYPE OF INSTITUTION EFFECTS ON ENROLMENT DECISIONS 



Independent Variables 






Dependent Variables 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




Turn down VS 


Decline V§ 


Defer VS^ 


Accept 


Defer VS 




Take up 


Accept ' 


Accept 


Part-time VS 


Decline 




Full-time 


Full-time 


Full-time 






N=13695 


N=11561 


^ N=10917 


N=9367 


N=4336 




R-0.25 


R=0,33 


R=0.19 


R=0.25 


R«0.39 


Si*x { l'*FomaIo, O^eMalc) 


0.043 


OJ015 


0.040 


-0.009 


0.027 


Ago 


-0.015 


0.010 


-0.004 


0.032 


-o.obs 


Home location (1=" Metropolitan, O-Rural) 


-0.091 


-0.063 


-0i067 


0.003 


0.005 


School type (VS State High School) 












Catholic Independent 


0.048 


0.045 


' 0.018 


' 0.002 


-0.028 


Other 


0.020 


0.140 


0.108 


0.066 


0.115 


HSC Course type (l=Science. O«othor) 


-0.076 


-0.071 


-0,046, 


-0.042 


0.021 


HSC Score 


-0.0Q17 


-0.0012 


-0.0007 


0.0003 


0.0,016 


Offering institution (VS University) 












Metropolitan CAE 
Regional CAE 


0.027 


0.162 


-0.100 


0.042 


-0.391 


0.093 


0.265 


-0.052 


0.038 


-0.326 


Teachers' College 


0.098 


0.142 


0.015 


. -0.023 


-0.204 
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The Type of Institution Making the Offer 



As we outlined in Chapter 1. the VUAC processed applications in 1980 for courses in 
alt ViLtunan turtiar> institutions with the exception of the three teachers* colleges af 
filiated With the Institute of Catholic Education, the two Victorian agricultural colleges, 
the Bumle> Horticultural College and the Victorian College of the Arts. Applications for 
TAj^E courses are also not dealt with b> the VUAC It was therefore possible for us to make 
a clear four-fold classification of the institutions to which our population of students 
applied in 1980. Our classification is: 
(i) Universities: Deakin, LaTrobe, Melbourne, Monash 

(u) Metropolitan Coll^^ges of Advanced Education. Cajiilfield. Footscra>, Prahran, Pre- 
ston. Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology. Swinburne (which are all 
multipurpose colleges) and the two paramedical colleges, the Lincoln Institute of 
Health Science and the Pharmacy College 

(iu) Regional Colleges of Advanced Education. Ballarat. Bendigo. Gippsland and 
Warmambool 

[k\\ Metropolitan colleges specialising largely in teacher education. Burwood, Coburg, 

Frankston. Melbourne^ and Toorak State Colleges. 
This four-fold classification of institutions was coded as three dummy variables for our 
analysis in which Metropolitan CAEs. Regional CAEs and Metropolitan Teachers' Col 
leges were contrasted against Universities as the control group. Table 4.4 shows the metric 
regression co-efhcients for five equations in which all the variables of our basic model 
together with these dummy variables representing the type of institution were used to 
predict the five contrasts among the applicants* enrolment decisions. 

In looking at the data of Table 4.4 we might first note that, for some equations, there is 
a quite noticeable increase in the multiple correlation co-efficient over that of the equiva 
lent equations shown in Table 3.7. For Model 1. in particular, there are incteases in R for 
the contrast between decline and accept full-time and the contrast between decline and 
defer. Thus the type of institution making the offer appears to have a substantively 
sigiiificant independent effect on applicants' enrolment decisions w hen considered net of 
the variables of our basic model. VVe can now examine the nature and direction of these 
effects. 

Table 4.4 shows large direct effects on the applicants' decisions of the type of 
institution making a final offer of a place, particularly for the contrasts between decline 
and accept full-time (column B). Other things being equal, those offered a place in a 
teachers* college were more likely than those offered a university place to decline by a 
margin of 14%. This diff^-rence was even larger for metropolitan CAEs (16%) and. particu- 
larly, regional CAEs (26.5%). It is important for us again to emphasise here that we are 
describing net effects over such variables as home location and HSC score (although not 
parental social status). That is, the effect of (for examplejxeceivihg an offer fron^ a regional 
CAE cannot be explained by the likelihood that those offered places came from rural 
homes or had lower HSC scores. Rather, we are describing effects which are unique to the 
contrasts between institutions, irrespective of the effect of other variables in the analysis 
Such as home location and HSC score, ^ , 

The effects on the contrast between deferring an offer and accepting full time show a 
different pattern (column C). Students offereda place in a metropolitan CAE were the least 
likely to defer as against enrol full-time (a net 10% fewer than those offered university 
places), whereas those offered a teacheqs* college place were the most likely to defer (a net 
1.5% more than university offers). These different patterns of deferring and declining 
results the relatively modest direct effects of institution on the general contrast between 
turning down and taking up the offer (column A) and In the large cd eflficients for the 
contrast between decline and defer (column E). Overall, only about 3% more applicants to 
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TABLE 4:5 

MfTRIC CO-EFFICIENTS FOR TWE EFFECT OF OFFERING INSTITUTION ON ENROLEMENT DECISIONS NET OF SEX, AGE. 
HOME LOC/VTION, SCHOOL TYPE. HSC COURSE TYPE. HSC SCORE AND THE PREFERENCE LEVEL OF THE FINAL OFFER 

RECEIVED 



Independent Variables 



Otlmnji Instituliuii (VS UnivervSity) 
Metropolitan ('AK 
RfgtotialCiAK 
1 eac ht*Fs" Colh»g(» 



Tdkc up VS 
Turn down 



0.032 
0.090 
0.009 



Dependent Variables 

Duclino VvS Oofer VvS Accept 

Accijpt Auopt^ l>iirt-tuno VS 

Kull-tinu» Full-tuno Fiill-tumi 



0.1 60 
0 206 
0.143 



-0.005 
-0.045 
0.017 



0.041 
0 037 
-0.024 



DoferVS 
Doc line 



-0.32q 
-0 204 
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MEDIATING EFFECTS OF INSTITUTION TYPE ON THE EFFECTS 
IN THE BASIC MODEL ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN DECLINE AND 
ACCEPT FULL-TIME 



Independent 
Variable 



Direct Effect 
From The Basic 
Model 



Homo l.o(xitu>n 

School Type (VS Stale Hi«h School) 
tnitholic hulepundont 
\on-Cci,tholic Independent 
Other ^ 

HSC Courso Type 

HSC'Store 



ERiC 



0.023 
0 010 
-0.099 

0.040 . 
-0.036 

0.139 
-0.085 
-0.0020 



Direct Effect 

Airter 
Inclusion of 
Institution 

Type 



0.015 
0.010 
-0.063 

0.045 
-0 017 

0,140 
-0.071 
-0.0012 



Effect 
Mediated By 
Institution 
Type 



O.OOH 

-0.030 

-0.005 
-0.019 
^0.001 
-0.014 
-0.0008 



Percentage of 
Basic Model Effect 
Mediated by 
Institution 
Type 



Note: ThecO'Officlentsarcin unstandardised forni 



68 



0% 
36% 

-1» 

16% 
40% 
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melropohlan C-AKs ihan fo inii\»'rsiii«s lumeddowJiJheir VL'AC offers and. similarly, 
about 9% more apphcanls to the re^onai CAB Because tlie\^ ^^w> mm? likely lhan 
Mni\erbi!> applic-^s both- to decline and defer thetr offers tas agamsi enroi tulMime)., 
applicants lo teachers colleges and were the most likely, generally, to turn their offer^ 
dimn lal a rale about 10<^o higher lhan uni\ersit> applicants), the negati\e signs for all 
t o-eff icients in Cx^lumn L indicate that thuse offered urii\ enrit> places w ere the most likely 
lo deter as against dec line. On the other hatid. ihobe (offered places in metropolitan CAEs 
uer<» the mc\sl likei\ to decline their offers as against defer them In interpreting these 
re!>uilson relati\e ratpst^f de^errulg and declining it shuJid be kept m mmd thatljiffenng 
policies between institutions uii deferring as an enrolment option ma\ be pla>mg an 
impt>rtantTole . ' . ^ 

rhv third column of Table 4 4 show s some minor net effects of t> pe of institution on 
tb* hk1ih<K)d of a^ttjdent enrollmg part-time as against full-time As we might expect 
trom the a\a<labTfrf\ ot courses which tai^ taken part time, those offered places b> 
metropolitan and regional CAEs were, other things being equal, most likely to enrol 
part/Ume as against f ull-t ime, and those offered places b> teachers' college^\ ere the least . 
Iikeh to enrol part-time. 

It might n»asonabl\ be argued that thedirect effects of the offering institution we have 
dtiSLTibed are at least partly spurious. Onfe particular possibilit> is that much of the 
inshtulional effect could be due to more lower preference offers being made b> <x)lleges 
rather than univiirsities. and that applicants were more likely to refect these lower 
preterence offers To cheCK tliTs possibililyj^ e calculated regressiorv^quations for a model 
^ which contained a set of dummv \anables representin^feiJveference lexul of the offer in 
addition to the variables of Model 5. The metric regression co-efficienls. for the institution 
contrasts onl\ . deri\ ed from these equations are presented in Table 4 5 With some minor 
exceptions mainh asMxiated with the contrasts between take up and turn dow:n and 
deter and acept tuihtime. wexran see-that 4here is-virtually no difference between Ihesc 
co-efficients and the equivalent ones for the model without preference level dummies 
iTable 4 4| it thus appears that preference le\el does not mediate in any significant way 
the net differences in rejecting and deferring associated w ith differences between types of 
institutions. ♦ . 

Finally ihe data of Table 4.4 re\eal the extent to which the t\pe of offering institution 
mediates the effects oMhe^ascribed and achieved vanables of our basic model To what 
extent for example, was the higher rale of tumiog down ot tertiar\' places by girls in 
• 1979- 1980 caused by the f^^ct that the> might ha\0recei\ed jproportionalely mor^offei^ 
from a particufar t>pet)f institution (foT^ex&nple,^ melropbjitan leachers^^ilegep A 
comparison of tfte nieldlc cc^fficients of Mbgel 5 with tht>se^Model 1 sht)ws;tharOi^ 
mcniiating effec^arescatteifed^diffuse. ?^ost m^iating effects a^assoctat?^w;ih the 
contrasts between d^lW ahd accept full-time ancf decline at))i defer Thifs it §eemsthal 
the type of institution was most likely to mediate reUtionships with an applicant s 
decision to decline the VUAC offer.. We will focus our discussion on this particular 
enrolment decision. i . «f ' * ^ ' ^ 

Table 4;6 oresents^^ simimary of the da^from Column B of Table 4 4 coriipar^ with 
ihe equivalenQcolumn of Table 3.7 (column D). We fmd that the effects of sex. horne 
location, and life score are all reduced by about one third in the elaborated model and the 
effect of the ftiWv&t bet%veen non<:alholic independent school and state high school is 
reduced by about oiJk half. Thai is. the type of institution making the offer partly explains 
the higher net proportion of females who declined offers and the lower net proportions of 
metropolitan applicants, those from non-Catholic independent schools and those with 
fiigher HSC scores who declined. 

We calculated simple cross-tabulations between enrolment decisions and the typeof 
institution making the offer, and these two variables with the applicants sex home 
' iocaUon. scht^l tvpfeand aggregate HSC feores^They sho^" consistently strpng^relation- 



TABLE 4:7 

MODEL 6: TERTIARY COURSE TYPE EFFECTS ON ENROLMENT DECISIONS 



§ 



CO 



o 



Jndcpendenl yariabl« 



_ Dependent Variab les 

Turn down VS Decliine VS -Ottfer VS ' Accspl Defer VS 

Take up ' Accept Accepl Part-lime VS Det:!ine 
Full'Uine Full-liroe - Full-lime 



Se>a f 1 = Femal#> 0= Male) 

Home location n^Metropolilan.O^' Rural) 
.School type (VS Slat'e High School) 1- 

Catholic Independent t 

S^on-Cdthotit Independent 

Other 

BSC Course l\ pe n = Science. 0= other) 
KSCScon-' 

Type ol Course otfered (VS Nfedicine) 
Humanities \ 
Commerce 

i^w / 
Kmdergarten Teaching / 
Priman Teaching 
Secondary- Teaching ^ , 
Phx^cal Education / 
SoualSc Welfare Studies " . 
Paramedical Studies , 
Science \ 
Applied Science \ 
Computer Studies 
Engineermg 
Architecti^re& Building 
Dentistry^ Veterinary Science 
Agncullutal Saence & ForesU>' 
Perf,& Creative Arts 



N= 13695 
R=0.26 

0 043 
-0.015 
-0.010 

0.047 

0.018 
-0.082 
-0.0017' 

^0i)47 
0.037 

-a022 
0.059 
0.126 

...0.087 

-6'.*155 
0.084 
0.001 
0.036 
0.075 
0.186 
Oi)21 
0.000 

-6.000 
0.127 

-0JM6 



N= 11561 
R=0^0 

^ 0-026 
0.011 
-0.088 

0.044 
-0.025 
0.141 
' -0.050 
-0.0016 

0.029 
0.089 
-0.050 
0.077 
0 158 
0.060 
-0 054 
0.115 
-0.004 
-0.047 
' 0.136 
6.237 
Oi)55 
0.031 
-0.008 
0.045 
0.106 



N= 109^17 
R=0.26 

0.027 
-0 006 
-0.069 

0.018 
0 007 
0.110 
-0.036 
-0 0004 

0:096 
0.035 
* 0.016 
0.038 
0.095 
0.089 

-0 118 
0.101 
0.018 
0.086 

-0.043 
0.059 

-0.016 

-0.038 

. -o.odi 

0.13Y 
' ' -0.07p 



N=9365 
R=0.28 

-0.000 
0 0:^2 
0.003 

^6.001 
-0.009 

0.053 
-0.001 

0.0003 

o'.058 
0.117 
0.015 
0.018 
0 024 
0.028 
0.009 
0.052 
0.013 
0.020 
0.056 
, 0.030 ^ 
0.024 
04)21 
0.004 
0.015 
0.018 



N=4336 
R=0.33 

0 007 
-0.012 
0.001 

-0.039 
0.043 
0.140 
0.014 
.0.0021 

-0 119 
-0.283 
0.003 
-0.278 
-0.262 
-0.191 
-0.579 
-0.186 
-0.174 
0.037 
-0.473 
-0,396 ; 
-0.364 
-0.431 
' -0.090 
■ -0.090 
—0.424 
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ships Thest* ^n>ss f^ldltuiishtps su^>>f»bl that appliC4ints offered places m unuersilies 
were much lei>s likeK lu decline their uffer than others and weh: a\bo muM hki'U lu l?ave 
dUendtxJ a nun-CalhoI;c independent school Along with thuse offered places \n 
ntetrnptilaan CAi^s lhe\ were also hkeh to be male and to ha\e a home address m the 
MeiUiunie meUupuhlan artM The mediating effects of t>pe uf institutiun un the relation- 
ship!* in uur basic mi>del are therefore most hkel\ to Im- due to these associ4tiuns w ith the 
piubdbil»l\ uf retei\mg a university offer and the much lov%er rate of declinmg of 
uni\er>il\'offers Thus. gj\en that we have platmi our \ariabie& m the correct causal 
ordering, the data suggest that receipt of an offer from a uni\ersit> compared with an> 
other institution explains some of the advantages uf being male, hwng m metropolitan 
M« !boume. attending a non-Catholic independent school, and achieving a high HSC 
aggregate Mure Again, however, we must be circumspect in making inferences of this 
kind Ani)ther pi>sstbiht> is that there are cummon unspec ifred rxiuses of some of these 
mediateil and me\iiating variables The most hkelv is that parental social status is a 
lummon correlate of attending a nun-Cathuiic independent school, gaining a higher 
aggregate HSC score. appUing for a place in a universitv . and accepting the place when 
i)ftereti 

The Type of Tertiary Course 

in order tu investigate the direct and mediating effects of the t> pe of course offered to 
the VUAC appluanl, we have used a classification of college and universit) courses 
designed fur the STEP project in \'ictoria ^ There are 18 undergraduate course tv pes in this 
clasMfication. some exclusiveh universitv courses (eg. Medicine. Dentistr\ and Veteri 
nar\ science. Lav\), some exclusivelv college courses (eg Applied science. Computer 
studies, kindergarten teaching, and some offered bv both colleges and universities In 
furming 17 doitupv variables to represent the range of courses we {rather arbitrarilv) 
contrasted each m tum to Medicine. The metric co-efTicients For five equations which 
regress eatii contrast among the enrolment decisions on the variables of our basic model 
plus the dummy vanables for course type are shown in Table 4 7 

Adding mfunnation on the tvpe of tertiarv course offered to the VUAC applicant 
brought about mfhor increases onlv in the multiple correlation co-efficient for most 
models, how fever, tjiere are man> relatively large direct effects Perhaps the easiest wav to 
describe these comp/ex effects is to pick out those course tvpes which hav e clear positive 
and negativ e relatiot^ships with the general decision contrast between turn down and take 
Uf? an offer, and follow these courses through the other contrasts. The nature of our 
s^Atistiv^l methvKi required that-each coucse be contrasted against a conp^ol. in this case 
Xtr^it tn^TV^^CStr^p^Gver, ranJrortfep^esfeoufbt» m teni*:> .ihc^A^*^! t^ft^^bQl^ 
assuming'that Medicine has a co*efficient of zero. ' 

Uorkmg through the co-efficients of Column A we might roughlv group into three, 
thusef ourses in v\hich the probability of turning dowTi the VUAC offerwas greater than 
iux; Mediune, Cour^ where the percentage point difference in therate.of turning down 
ivas over iu wereyGomputer studies. Agryiiltural science and Fpres^. and Primary 
teaching Tht^se where the percentage pomt difference ranged bet^veen 5 and 10 included 
Secondary teaching. Social and Welfare studies. Apphed science and Kindergarten teach 
*ng. Those where the difference ranged between 2 and 5 were Humanities, Commerce* 
Science and Engineering Jn addition. Physical education, and to a lesser extent Perform 
ing and Creative arts, and Law showed rates of turning down as against taking up the 
VI' AC offer w hich w ere lower than Medicine. 

Following these courses through to ^he more specific contrasts among enrolment 
decisions v\ e can see, for example, that Computer studies courses seem to be characterised 
by a high rate of declining as against accepting full-time whereas Agricultural scienceand ^ 
forestry is charat^ri&ed by arelalively h^ rale of deferral. We K^ve ^o general explna 
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tiori for these effects, but ^ve" under&land that lhe> are associdled with local course' 
arrangements and methods of data recording. 

Pnmdr> teaching. Secondar> teaching. Social and Welfare studies and Kindergarten 
teaching are all associated \si\h moderatel) high rates of both dechnmgand deferring in 
relation to Medicine. It is possible that some of this effect is due to the recentl> pubHci^\ 
about empIo>ment difficuhies for teachers but. of course, it ;%ouId be necessar> to have 
access to a time-senes of cruss secttonal data to ;erif> this explanation Applied science* 
on the other hand, is characterised b> a relatively high rate of dechning and a low rale of 
deferral. Again, local course arrangement may be resporxsible for these differential effects 
FtnaHy, while the patterns of co-efficients are sometimes complex. Humanities and 
Science courses both appear to be associated with a relati\ely high. rate of deferring 
Engineering and Commerce v% ith relatively high rates of declining. 

Among the three courses which showed lower rates of turning down the WAC offer 
than Meilicme. the patterns for Pkysical education and Performing and Creative arts are 
particularly ^complex. Ph>sical education shows both the lowest rate of declining as 
against accepting full-time and the lowest rate of deferring as against accepting full time, 
but al,su the highest probability that an applicant will have dechned rather than deferred 
(suggesting the deferral is not an option for these courses). Performing dnd Creative arts, 
an the other band, shows a relatively high rate of declining, a low rate of deferring, and 
also a high probability that an applicant will have declined rather than deferred. Again, 
local course arrangements, possibly a combination of mterv tew mg and discouragement of 
deferral, are likely to be responsible for these effects. 

The data for the contrast between accept part-time as agatnst accept full time prob- 
ably reflect the availability of part-time study in the various academic fields. Thus, those 
mos^ likely to enrol part-time rather than fulUtime were offered places in Commerce. 
1 Hurp-^T^^t.R.^ ApplipH «;npnf p;inH 5vv andWftlfare studies where^i. those leastjikely \q 
enrol part-time were offered places m Medicine. Dentistry and Veterinary science and 
Physical education. 

Finally, we turn to a more detailed examination of the contrast between defer and 
decl me. The co-efficients in column E of Table 4.7 show the direct relationships betw een 
the courses offered and this contrast. There are some very strong effects here which we 
hav e alluded to previously , Thev probably reflect the extent to which particular courses or 
groups of courses enable or enujurage deferment rather more than the applicant'^ choice 
of declining or deferring where there was an opportunity to defer. Thus, in coiitrast to 
declining and other things bemg equal, deferring w as low in Phy sical education. Applied 
J sctem^. Architectiire and ^ailding. and Performing and Creative arts. It Vk^sgnplatively 
^Jtugh ^Science, Uw^ Mpcficme, Dentistry and \^eterlnary science, ancj Agricultural 
t»cienc^^d'Furestfy .'Tf is'^vCiih noliftgthat^lhodb^oui|e& in \vJuth,de£er^ng,jtv^s^high^^ 
(relative lo declining] were all exclusively university courses. We cannotjell fmm ouf 
data, however, whether these direct effects represent a difference in policy 'towards 
defemjent by universities compared v\ ith colleges, or whether they reflect a tendency for 
applit^nts to hang-on tq places offered by the (generally) more highly competitive 
courses m universities until a final decision to enrol dr decline a place is made. ^ 

Comparing the co-efficients from Table 3.7 and Table 4.7, we calculated the^role of 
course type in mediating the effects of the variables in our basic model. There are some 
strong effects associated vv^ilh the applicants' sex and type of HSC course. The type of 
tertiary cuurse offered explains about 20% of the higher prupurtiun of females than males 
who turned duwft as against took up theil VUACoffers, somewhat over 40% of the higher 
proportion of females compared with males who deferred the»r offers as against enrolled 
hill-time. The type of course offered alsoexplams all of the weak relationship between sex 
and part'lime enrolment, and 70*)TOf the increased proportion of females w ho deferred as 
agakjLl declined places ou^nghL It ispossiblf thaj };hj ^^^^PpipS^^iA^^.^'^k]^^!^ 
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both pninarv ami stM uiularv ttvu Inii^ tn l<i79-80d(xounts.for these mediating effects but 
\Ne^ia\eno\\a\ ot being certain of thi!> from the anahses we are describing 

I he tendencs for theUvpe of tertian course offered to mediate a fair proportion of the 
rrlation^hip b<?t\vet'ii HSC cuun>e t\pe and enrolment decisions is expected- The mediat- 

t'ttec tsarf- pr()t>abK due to the simt^ntv bet\\ei»n courses taken at HSC and at tertiar\' 
!ev*'i bnauseot the ( onsistent academic interests of students and the prerequisite require- 
rnents of a number of courses The\ an- unhkel\ totxirr\ any further significance 

hinalK tertiars course tvpt- mediates about 30% of the effe<.t of attendance at a 
ni)n-C.athoh( inde[)endent si hool on liet hning of places'{against eiirolhng full-time) and 
^^r^^larh 20% of the etfect of HSC score There is possibh a tendency for those m 
Tiun t^tholu independent schools and those anticipating higher HSC scores to apply 
r!it»re FreqiientK than t){hers for the high status professions of Medicine. Dentistr\ . Veten- 
nar\ S( leiu e and-Uw ^ and the low rates ut tlt>t lining of these courses ma\ underlie these 
mediating effects 

A Further Analysis of Mediated Effects 

hi th<*^ tmal sih tion of Chapter 3 we presented an.analysis of the direct and indirect 
effects in our basic model of transitionVThroughoui'the present chapter we have also. 
des( nbed miormallv the mediating effects of the sets of VUAC \ariables we added to the 
twsic model In order to present these additional mediating effects more formall\ . we have 
extended the anaiN sis of C:hapter 3 to include the three characteristics of the offer made to 
Oie VL AC applu ant We haye arranged these characteristics in the hierarchical sequence 
Of pn-ference le\el ffrsf. followed b\ institution type and. finally, course type. This 
stH]uence seems'to be a con\ enient one for ruling out altematue explanations for particu- 
lar mediated effects It shouldbe noted, however, thatthe hierarchical ordering means that 
the mediating effects of preference level are assessed first: that the tnediatmg effects of 
msltt utioii t\ f)e are assessed net of preference level, and that the mediating effets of course 
t\ pe are assessed net of both preference level and institution type. 

Table 4 8 shows the data for an assessment of direct and indirect effects of the 
im^detemiined \ariables on the two-wa\ dcK^ision as mediated M the applicant s HSC 
course and score Iconsidered together), the preference le\el of the offer and the type of 
institution and course offered Again, as the direct and mdirect trffects of the applicant s 
age are m mor and fluctating. w e focus our attention on the applic<^t s sex. home location, 
S( hool type. HSC course and HSC score \ 

lnChapteF2. wVcslimated thatapproximatelv 35% of the totaj effect of sex on the two 
wa\ (iecision was mediated b\ the apphcant s HSC course and aggh?gate score Data m the 
tirstrow ()fTayie4 8sl{ow lhatafurther 12% is^iediated b\ thekiSd of institution making 
the offer It is likeU th|t this mediating effect if at least partl> . as^ciated w ith the higher 
numbers of girls offered courses in \eacher edi!c^tion and the hi^ rates of deferrmg and 
dtM:lming offeR* from these courses.^Preferenc^ level does not appear to pla> a role in this 
partK ular cau:^l sequence. ^ 

The third row of Table 4.8 show s that much of the effect of home location on the two 
uay decision (85«o) is still direct There are minor mediating effects of HSC course and 
score tabout 9%| and the t\pe of institution Aaking the offer (about 11%). Thus only a 
small proportion of the negate e effect of a rural home location overlaps w ith the effects of 
the tvpe of institution on enrolment decisions. It therefore seems that our obser\"ation that 
declining and deferring are high for offers made bv the regional CAEs can explain ver\- 
Unl^ of the relative reluctance o?f countr>' applicants to accept their \TJ AC offers 

The co-efficients for the specific contrasts between school types suggest that only 
small proportions th^ effect of Catholic .and non-Catholic independent schools on 
. 4fenrQlm£«il.d£t^AQXW^aEe^^ bj the nature of the pfTpr It worth noting, however 

X \ , \ '"T- • f - - '.-7 ; 1 
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TABLE 4:8 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS IN A MODEL OF TRANSTHON 
INOLUDING ASPECTS OF THE OFFER MADE TO STUDENTS 



tndepentttut 


Toul 
effect 


Combined 
indirect 

effect x'ia 

HSCcomnc 
type«nd 

HSC score 


Indued 
effect 
^ vu 
preference 
level 


Indirect 
effect 
via 

insti' ^ 
tution type 


Indirect 
effect 
via course 
type 


Sex 
Age 

Home Location 


0.0828 
-0.005 
-0.114 


0.029 
0.010 
-0.010 


0.0000 
^ -0.001 
0.004 


0.010 
-0.001 
-0.013 


0.002 
0.001 
0.002 



School TvpefVS State 

High School) (0.065) 

Catholic Independent 0.038° 
non-Catholic Independent ' -0.049 

Other 0.002 

HSC Course . -0.107 

HSC Score -0.0019 



-•0.007 
-0.033 
-i).011 
-0.019' 



0.008 
0.005 . 
0.003 
0,009 
-0.0006, 



-0,002 
-0.007 
-0,007 
-0.012* 
, -t}.0003 



-0.001 
-0.004 
-0.001 
0.001 
-0.0002 



Direct 
effect 



0.041 
-0.014 
-0.097 

(0.047) 
0.041 
-0.009 
0.018 
-0.084 
-0.0008 



3 
o 
o 

o 

a. 
5' 

M 

c 



?Nolc: a. The co-efficients presented are In unstandari^ form. 

b. The slight numeric discrepancies in some ro\irs are due to rounding errors. 
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thai over ut Ihr UjUI rtliH I «il dtli'iuiiiig d nun-CdthiiliL independent school is 
mediated bvthe tull set ut the model These mediating effec ts include HSC 

dihie\emenls IbT N.) the {\pe ut institution making the otter (14^'o). the t\pe of tourse 
uttered and are i (»unter<K ted a httle b> the preference le\'el of the offer |-10"o) The 
meiiidtinii ettet Is uf the Cathi^hi inde[)endent school versus state high school contrast 
t i»unterai4 eai h of her so that tht tutal ettm.t is in fad shghth weaker than the diree t effect 
Notatih tfir- relatjvelv IngfiKr flSCai fue\iMnenls ai (^thohc students counteract a httle 
i-^l)"..? tfie tl'ret t eilei t on enruhuent tiei isibns hut are in turn counteracted by lower 
preterence Imelsot their VI 'AC offers jagaiii 20%) 

ihe niKiiated effeits ut HSC lourse and HSC score are complex and interesting 
AtJf)rnvtn>atel\ ot the total npgati\e effect of taking a nun-scienc.e course at' HSC is 
mediated through WSi, si tire A further 11% is mediated through the tvpeuf institution 
utti-r.ai; a piai e Prettrenie le\el is a cuunter\aihng influence ho\\e\er lapproximateU 

nt the lutal etlei t| It tlius s»*t:ms that mon- WSC s( lence students than non-science 
students r,t>cei\'ed lower prefennue otters and ttiat this inclined them to turn (|o\\n the 
otter Spei dii aih this minht be associated with students turning duw n lower preferenc e 
.tfters atter being unsuciesstul with an application fur Medicine. Dentistry. Veterinarv 
.S< leiH eanc) the tngh status pardmedic>dl courses 

FinaiK ahnost hO"t> Of the strong c*ffect of HSC score on the two wa\ enrolment 
decision IS mediated b\ the three characteristics of the offer made As we have mentioned 
prevtousU over K)% ot the' effect is associated with the preference level of the offer. 
Further about lb'\> isassoc lated with the tvpeof institution making the offer and a further 
10 *o tmdependentlv > bv the t>pe of course offered The mediating etfec ts of institution 
and c (Hitse<:mdcii»encient of preference lex cl. are interestmg to note here Part of this effect 
miuht be a^oc/ted witfi more relative!) low scoring applicants applying for teacher 
educ>dt»on ai>it/imilar CAK courses wUh less certain employment prospects There will 
cerfamh be n\anv t umpetmg hypotheses, how'ever. and the mediatecJ effects of HSC 
altaniment cm enrolment decisions warrants further attention. 

Conclusion 

In Chapter J we presented a basic model of the process of transition to tertiary , 
education Using data from admmistrativerecords kept by theVUAC Weatte^iptedtogive . 
an overview uf the* facturs which influence a students self-selection into tOrtiary study at 
the final barrier tO transitiun using a parsimonious mudel, restricted to simplified and^ 
readily interpretabfe contrasts. 

in iffis t haptef we have eVt'dfltTiSd th^model m two^vays, FiwUy . wehave incr^aA^id^. 
the disi r>mmation ut certain variables in^tbe basic model For instance^ we replaced the 
biliary hbme-lucatiun variable contrasting ryral and urbJn home address vvith a series of 
fourteen sep^^rate contrasts. Likewise, the simple distrinction between Science and non 
Stience^coursc\s la HSC was replaced by contrasts between Science and each of 
HnmanifTes. (^immerce-Social sdence afeTa Mixed contbination'of subiecte Although.^ 
the specific ccmtrasts in these two independent variables are illuminating in various ways. " 
we would nut claim that the additional explanatory power obtained from the more 
complex versions would compensate for the sacrifice in parsimony were the elaborated 
indn es of home location and HSC course type included in our basic model 
, The scicond way in which we have extended our mpdel is to include Iseveral variables 
that intervene between the predetermined variables and the dependent variable of enrol 
ment decision. These intervening variables all relate to some characteristic of the offer 
made* The preference level the student g^ve the course in his or her application, the type 
of mslitutKWi making the offer and the type of tertiary course offered 'all affect the 
enrolrpqnt decisions in tvv o ways. First, these variables have direct effects on the decision 
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taken. Although the extent of the effect \anes according to the decision contrast ex 
ammed. generally the> are quite modest in accounting for additional variability in 
enrblmenl decisions. However, there are some large effects in percentage point terms 
associated with particular contrasts. Secondly^ these intervening variables serve to 
mediate the effects of some of the predetermined variables in ua>s that are briefly 
described in the last section of the chapter. 

These elaborations of the basic model serve to increase our understanding of the 
process of transition, even at the cost of rendering the explanation more complex The 
elaborations of the predetermmed variables highlight the effects uf j.ome specific home 
locations and HSC courses. The mterv ening variables indicate not onl> how the student s 
ultimate decision may be influenced by the type of course and institution offered, but also 
suggesi some mechanisms through which the influences of the predetermined variables 
are exerted 



NOTES 

The regions wprt' recodeti {run. posfcodes ofhome jddr<»?M*s tlie ^ruuping of (Aides for mail 
surtuig purpusi^s uas taken as the basis uf the coding sthemt'. and ihp main place names of each 
pt>st code used to \i?rdv the approxtmate louit^on. It i\<is nut possiblt' exhaust tu e\amii\e the 
bouritlanes ui iUe post code areas and confirm their distribution aiiioiiu the n giuns The regional 
coding resulting is adt»quate for our purposes but not error free 

s _ \ 

A small number of students uere classified into t\\0c«itegories h\ this proiedure These double 
ciassifiuitfons were resoiveil.^af^er we inspected each induidual yimbinatioa of sub}(:£ts. b> 
assigning all <hose classified as both humanities and comnWrce to comrhen.e. all those classifiW 
as both humanities and science to science, and all those classified as both commerce and scien<!g 
to science Additionall}. there was a small numt^T of students taking fewer tlian four HSC 
subierts at their fmal attempt These students wert- n^gardtnl as haunj^ missmg data for HSC 
course tviie. , ' . >. f , , . / k f 

Ueare grateful to Mr Barry WalsK of the Secondary Tertiar> Etiucatiori Planning Project (STEl^) 
for allou ing us to use his cl^ssificijtion of Victpnan college and unu ersit> courses 

Tfie hierarchical ordering of th(i three characteristics uj^tl:je offer niadc to the student also imph^ 
that an> mediating effect carried 1)> tJvcrlapping variation between preference le^el and institu- 
tion, -and institution and cxiurse will be crediJed to the first variable of the pair Thus an\ joint 
mediating effects of preference ievelafid mstitution udl be crediteti to preference level and an> 
Hiint mediating effect of institution and course vwll be credited to institution. 



CHAPTER 5 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS. ETHNICITY AND 
THE TRANSITION TO TERTIARY STUDY 

In ChdpJers J and 4 ^M> developed s,.ni,. models «( transition to tert>..r\ cducdtK^n 
lr.,n, the aL on a population o( n oun« Vu.tor.ans ^^ ho ^rc off.^red a p an- ^ cp^.^l b^^ 
un.\ers.tN tor U)80 Althousl. uor.. eager to explo. to th,. (nil the possibilities 
presented b%'tl.e Vl'AC data, our anaKsis uas restricted by the narrow scope of the 
inttmnatum avadable relating; as it dul to biographuxil \ar.ables plus iniorniation about 
tK.iiie lot ation and st hooling 

' ( )ur anals^es ot the VI 'AC data ( onstantK raised questions of the following type. 
1.1 Ho« (ar are the etIertsOt variat)les such as home location and s(,hool tspe sin^plx 
ma.,if.>stalic»ns of more general underlying social orientations, for example, the 
' sot lo-econoinic status ot the applicants family' „ . ., i , ,.,w,>n 

, I „ I, Do the attitudes and expectations of the applioint ha\ e effects on the decision-tak( n 

mil u" wrrllaiVnshi'p (loes the student:s own assessment of his academic competence 
have with tlie dec ision' ., , u r,,.«„i.- 

Iixl How tar is the studenfs decision innuenced by other persons such as parents. 

teachers an«^ peers ' 

It IS to an examnjation ot svich questions that we now turn. Iri the present chapter we shall 
-4' ' C"!!.«ale thq ^fleets of the so...al and ethnic background variables on enrolment de- 
cisions. anerTtMie next look into the rolo of attitudes and expectations. 

Beforecor^imenc.ng. It should beemphasisedthat^veareabout tQleavetheJ^^^^ 
. IheVUACdataAvinch contained information abouttheentire population of.ntefest U^^^^ 
next two chapters our discussion will bel«sed on data f^o"^ ^ ^^^^ !f "^'^''.t^'" "^^.^^^^^ 
bv mail to a ratidomU selected sample of about ten per cent of VUAC applicants. These 
qu^Stonnaire |ata are prone to more error than those from the VUAC Ij-^'X^-^ 
,s sampling error. Even when a sample is drawn at random from a defined population, 
errors are fntroduced in estimating population values from those of the sample Thus 
cSonallv thVe will be minor discrepancies between figures given previously and 
hSe m the following chapters where they replicate for the sample, parts of the 
' ana vs s reported previousK for the total population. Generally, however, the corres- 
ponScc be° Spn'the population parameters and the sample estimates is reassuringly 



close. ^ 



In this chapior we elaborate the basic model already discussed so as to include, firs ly 
Socio "inoinLtatus (SES) and. later. Ethnicity.^ However, because of 'h« Particular 
na ;?e of the SE^lariable. it is netessary io commence by .tiaking a minor modification to 
our model. Previously, for the sake of clarity, we grouped '°8«'her under he head n^^ 
•predetermined r^riables' the applicanfs sex, age. homie locat.ori and s-JooHype^ Re a- 
tu e to the o hertndependent variables in lhat mbdel (HSC course type and HSC store) it is 
Clea that ri of theses 

pXs have been argued that home location, for example, -"'^ have some determ.n n^ 
influence on school type, but such refinements were fell to be marginal to the discussion 
Sh^reJt and mediated effects of these particular variables on the decision taken on the 
VUAC offer 

• When Socio-economic status is to be included in the model, however^ it appears that 
school tvpe can no longer be considered as a predetermined variable. Our nxpectat on 
was and Sur analvsis later showed, that the SES of parerjts has a substantial effect ort he 
vpe of school attended bv respondents. We therefore altered the model by shifting the 
Xol type v^ribles from the predetennined category, ^oa position intervening between 
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TABLE 5:1 

THE GROSS EFFECTS OF SOOO-ECONOMIC STATUS ON 
THE TWO-WAY DECISION 



Two-way 

Decision ,^ 

High liDw All 

% ^ % 

Take up offer 73.8 54,5 69.3 

Turn down offer 26.2 p5.5 30.7 

Weighted N 505 47^ 978^ 

Note: a. Discrepancies between the totals in C^iapters 5 and 6 are 
caused by missing data. 

the predetermined varidbles and the other mediating variables of HSC course type and 
score Further, m the interests of parsimony, HSC course type and best-four score were 
aggregated into the smgle block, 'year 12 achievements'. This slightly revised model is 
outlined in Figure 5:1. 

To introduce the discussion, we temporarily disregard the mediating variables of 
school type and year 12 achiev(<ments, and consider onl>^ the total effects of the predeter- 
mined variables. We begin by adding Socio-economic Status to the model, and then later 
include the effects of Ethnicity. 

" — - ~ ' ' Socioeconomic Sfatus . . 

Several items onthe questionnaire measured aimecls of social status. Information was 
available on father s and mother s occupaliori^nd father's and mother's eduction These 
four variables, after some receding, were subjected to a principal components analysis in 
order to extract the common variance, and the sfcores frotn the first principal component 
were taken as the index of Socio-economic slaVs. Th? first principal componfenl ex- 
plained 59 7^0 of the total variance in the four vj^riables. The other components derived 
from the analysis each explained about 18% of the total variance or less, indicating that 
there was only one source of common variance ^hich wag^a more powerful explanation 
than aAy one of the four individual variable?. This result confirmed our a, prion 
expec^tion that the four separate measures ot^^rents ^upallOimrdtjducation^were 
tapping one common dimension. We have labelled this dimension S6cio-econorhi<; status 
(SES) throughout the following analysis. » \\ 

It should be noted that here, and in other cases where Scores on a composite scale are 
computed, the direction of the scale follows as closely ds possible the scoring of the 
consliluenl variables in the questionnaire. In the case of the Socio-economic status scale, 
therefore a high scale value indicates low SES. Thus if clur expectations are met and low 
SES is associated with a high rate of turning down offers, we would expect the effects 
shown in the tables to be positive since deferring or declin|ng an offer is coded 1 on the 
dependent variable, and taking up the offer is coded *zero'. 

The simplest way to illustrate the gross effect of Socio-economic status o"^ 
two-way decision is to use acrosslabulation of the two variables. As SES is a scale variable. 
It IS necessary for it to be recoded before it can be represented in a cross tabulation 1 his has 
been done for Table 5.1 so that approximately half the sample falls into the high SES 
category and half in the low group. The labl^ shows that whereas more than a qua/»er 
t26i^J otjlhfe high SESjroup turned down th|ir offers) well over one third (35-5%) ot the 
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TABLE 5:2 

THE EFFECTS OF SEX, AGE, HOME LOCATION. SOaO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND ETHNICITY ON THE TWO-WAY 

ENROLMENT DECISION 



Independent Variable 



Dependent Variable: Two-way Decision 
(1 = turn down offer. 0 = take up offer) 
A , B ^ ^ . ^ 

with SES and Wiih SES and with SES-elhnieily 

ethnicity only interaction 



o 
:r 
o 

o 

g. 

GO 
C 



Sex ( 1 - female. 0 = male) 
Age 

Home Location ( 1 metropolitan. 0 ^ rural) 
Socio-Economic Status (High Value i= Low SES) 
Ethnicity |vs 'Australian* Fathers) 

'English' 
^'non-English* ' » 
SES by Ethnicity Interaction 

SES by 'English* ^ 

SES bv *non-English* 



R-0.19 
N(Weighted) = 

0.t2ta (0.13)fa 

' -0.009 FooT) 

-0t02f-0.t0l 
0.034 (0.07) 



R = 0,21 
952 N(Weighted) = 952 

0.117(0.12) . 
-0.006 (-0.01) ' 
- - 0.081 (-0 08 ) 
0.046(0.09) 
^ FaiO)tr 
-0,021 (-0.01) 
- 0ill4 ( -0/10) 



R==0.23 
N(Weighted) = 

0.118 
-0.006 
- 0.077 

0,049 

, 0.033 
- 0,100 

0,120 
-0.038 



952 



Note: a. Underlined co-efficients are at least twice as large as their standard errors. 
N;- b. The co-efticients in paretheses are in standard form. v X i » 

^ c This is the 'sheaf co-efficient fo> the composite effect of the dummy v^jriables. 
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i>luilenli> troni lou SKS ldiiiiht}?> did su. Cludrly, in these simple bi-variate terms, there 
appears to be some clai)i) (hflerential in-access to tertiary education. 

The grosi* effect of Socio-econornic status may be expre$^ed as tlie percentage ppjnt 
difference ui the proportions of the two SES groups continuing with higher education 
Measured this v\d\ . thij gross effect of SES is .093 (.355 - .262). That is. 9.3% more low 
SKvS than high SES applicants turned down their VUAC offers. This is comparable with 
other gross ufftH.ts-in the modeK but tlie prucess uf recoding has probably rendered it less 
reliable. Also. v\e shoi^ild dnticipdte that the net effects of the unrecoded Socio-economic 
status variable would not be identical tu the gross effects because of the influences of other 
predel»jrm ined v aridbles in the model. Hov\ ev er. the gross effect is useful in that it gives an 
indication ot tlie overall level of association, 

.Another wav of presenting the relationship between Socio-economic status and the 
decision tdken on the VUAC offer is to examine tlie mean SES scale score within each of 
the categories uf the twO'Wa> decision. When this is done, the mean SES score among 
those who took up the offer was -0.048 and among those who turned it down 0.096 A 
\iiffer«nce of means test gives a 'f value of 2.21. which is significant beyond the 0.05 
priibahditv level. There is thus a modest but statistically significant difference between 
the mean SES levels of those ivho took up offers and those who turned them down. 

Both the crosstabulation and the difference of means test snow a modest gross effect 
of SES on the two-way decision. When we calculate the total effect of SES net of the 
applicant's bux, age and home location we find also that the/effect is quite small The 
nidgn^itude of the total effects of the predetermined variables may be compared by exam- 
ining the standardised regression weights in parenthesis in Column A of Table 52 These 
ihovv that sex and home Jocatiorihave more powerful total causal effects on the decision 
than does Socio-economic status. althoug|i. in comparison with the effect of age. SES is 
relatively important, / 

The meaning of the direction of the co-efficients should be recalled. Females were 
more likely than males to turn dow n places. As sex is a dummy variable, the unstandard 
ised co-efficient of 0. 121 in Column A of Table 5.2 suggests that female students were, on 
a\ erage, about 12 percentage points more likely than males to turn down places Likewise, 
the negative Opstandardised co-efficient for home locationyhovvs that students with 
metropolitan liome addresses wer^i; about 10 percentage points less likely to turn down 
otferf> |ha{i vver0 rural students, the case of Socio-economic status, which iSvnot a 
dummy vajiablfe, it is IesA.4pK^^>-^° Sive such a clp^r in|umve interpretation of tife 
unstainlarJised c^-efficient. It?!(nay,be conslrue37KbwefVet.tll>t^r evefy unit ofxMhjge ift 
the SES scale as we pass from high to.loW status there is a 34 percentage point intreafse ia 
the ppporjion of^ipplicants tujningdpwn offer$.The range of tljb SES scale is a little over 
4 units.' th(^reforfe a student frShi the highest SES family In olir (sample was. ofher things 
being equal, about 14 percentage points itiore likely to turn dow n'the VUAC offer than one 
from the lowest SES family. Again, it must be recalled that all t^ese effects are net of the 
influence yf the^other predetermined variables. For instance, we know from an earlier 
discussioi/that females were more Ukely than males to come frq'm the rural areas, but net 
of this relationship, females w ere still more likely'to turn down offers. 

/ 

Ethnic Background 

Them'xt variable we added to the model was theethnic background of the applicant's 
tamily . based on the ccjuntry of birth of tliie father. We classified applicants, according to 
their father's birthplace, into three groups ais follows: , 
'Australian' Father born in Australia 

English* Father .born in English-speaking overseas country. Great Britain, 

Ireland. Canada, USA, New Zealand. South Africa 
Non-English'^' Father bojii in non^English-speakinj^jpverseas country. 
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TABLE 5:3 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE IN TliE CATEGORIES OF ETlli^q BASKCkbuND 

Australian* j 680 ' 6r>.3-. * 

(Father born in Australia) ' * , / ^ 

'English' ^ c..\i'0O.' ^-^c^' 

(Father bom ui other English language coiintr\') ^ , ' \ 

•Non-English' /^"^ ^ .^'i'^ 

{ Father born in non-English speak I n/countV) ; -''i' ^ J' « 



Missing information — ^. *• . , -^*0.'8 ' ^^) ^ 

Total * ' ' V . \ ; io?6^ 100.0 ^ *' 

— — — ' i — : '"' ^ ^-'^ '/ " 

fheturnis English', no^irEnglish' dfid; Australian \willlj'e useU uithiubiiig^^^ 
- t ton marks with these meanings. ..; • /' . .> =^ v 

i>hus« this form of representation of ethnic background m oJrdef X6 uipture mainly.', 
the cullural iafJue|^L^j of thejamily on tht? student's enrolment decision. In.their sUtc^> of, 
tfcinsitiun from school to work, Wiliiapis ej ul (1980) distingu.ish Velween thc-'migrancy' 
and language effects of ethnic backgtbund. We believ e that both aspects ii^kJ^ hav^ potertl" 
influences on eduuijlioTMl achieve)fHenti> and decisiona. The effeU pf/W'j^rancy' is likely 
to be mure ptoasive, howeveCr ifi thatjt shoujd re.flect.the effect pf.ptoCfi'itioas of',fh6 
fujicU'uhV of higher education iJi Both tlie 'old\andJi6st/couatrieai>s well as t^iepffect^of , 
(tie indent '.^ competence iti ifie language of tiitf litist country , W order t,0'(;^ptu re (h0S6 ' 
\lifferences m pert^ption, in addilipn to diffefeTices which be a(,tn^ut^,le to lart 
j-uage, we ht|v.e,dii*tinguished oth^f Englfsh-f»p6aking^ HnniigrantTamUie^f^^^ 
rahan famili^<s\\ ell aS di!>lmguishing 'noxi-Etiglish spe^Kin^' famifies. Also/ wtJt>cUpve 
that tfiet.^ A-uhural differences are as important for thosaA^str^lian bprn^studpnts whQsp 
pare^'ts were bom overseas as the> are for those students who Mere ngtht^^^jn Au§t,i^1i^ 
VVahave therefore attempted to estimate the migrancy' of the appricartfs family D> ifding- 
the bifthpIiJces of the fathers rather than those of (he appliuints thejiiseKes. ThejdiStr} . 
button of applicants m the three categories of Ethnic background is shpwn in TaUfu5,3« 

Table S.I shows the simple bivariate association ofjinlgranc> and.lhe (lecisioji taken 
unUb^yfie^lgnglish' students ,v\erp 4.4 |)e4.entage points, and 'n.ot}-En^lisir studenls-^ 
1 1 .9 if^tp^ points i*^4ike}J5;^ia^fftttde^ than w,^jriimuMf^% 4\>plk^k,^ 

Thissuggesfj^ 4 strong reIajtion§hip beti\ een ai^jimihigrant background and^tfie deci.sfbn to 
go on t.v terO^y educatioii. the tendency is particularly marked iiithe casd,of appBcanfs 
from non-English' families. When we turn Jo the multivariate analysis. v\e fin^ ^^^^^ the 
results resemble these gross effects, but of course do not exactly replicate them. 

^ ' TABLE 5:4 > * : 

THE 'GROSS EFFECTS OF MIGRANCY ON THE TWO-WAY DECIsifij^r 



Two-way 
Decision ' 


'Austrdlian' 

\- 


English' 

■ % • 


Migrancy . • 
'Non«Engli§h* 


- J .1 — 

Totaf 


Take up offer 
Turn ^lown offer 


, ' 65.4 
34.6 ^ 


69.8 
30.2 


' ' 77.3 

^22.7 


r^^''t58.6 

31.4 


Weighted 


680 


100 ' 


238^ \. 


1018 




. • 'm4<U-A?<t in |W n\odH.^lViT xhn ii^i^^^MV^ seV. B> fa^ tliemore jmportanl contrast is 
vih^t=&^:(\%4i^j<rapp>*b^ts fXQtn •wri;^*1fi^}h families compared u Uh Australian families 
.S^ Ort^^r >hiHfi^ bfm^,^^|Udl..th(«^ uere.ovef 11 percentage 

< .;p<imfe^f^&sb^0Kti^Ut^e^iJ^^ Tho.e from 'Enghsh families 

ivere, as:e<»Mj?%iyfl fVcite.this.mpdeK rf&Ui^V^ 'p^fcentage points !es§ hkeh to turn down 
*' ./•lKiP»f>^^?^^:^^|^ 0^'/"''^- \ ^' C'^^'^i > , ' ' ••• 

, i^fWi^i tokiWtfre^ Soc lo-economir slatiis 

' .:^Yhlcfc haWtiwis^ nfi|fc^6rvfnW tie V^S^ thfiv took u hen Ethijiaty W3S exclude?! 
' % ^from tWtiiodt'M=^f^«^t^lii0|T.A) etfmi^ hod^Joc.ation.has been reduced torn. 
' 'r'.-aib3:far-^<^.^$plj Ziorifes^f lh^ ^ff^C^pf ^^^35 ti^^^^^ from 0 034 to 0 046 I sing 
'{he '}mt^ahWMtUn4e^)ibp^ ths?*nietTo poll tan students are now 

m^^h^MMp^hl^^^ to dQxsji offers, Irt other word^. 

: ^..f.if>k.v^iv^rt:#xuA:^niv»hyR^k eniakefi^\ Utba«.^tud8BX^i&duetothisgfoupliirludmg 

nd'mat ion 



" ' ' • itiose of ^^ifi-^^i-^nom'jK^ ' 
u. -'^ - 'I' Xni^bciJ^^v^ 4Viiasl^^^^^ on%ini^felof ^tr^g the Elhnit variables is 

. ' rfK4e|J(J4h^'-5it4^-) &9EMix^lt5?.^^l^i^«>^^^^ sta^u$l?aH^oneonhe fou^T 

: .^^sV no^^k* ..Va^ *^'*V h^S^^K^ wr^oR^.pr.Mlfe^ than home location (-0 08) 



::%^;/,^'^We ar/^^^1u:v^a65^ite«^t^^il tli^Jni eflect^Ofclass ahd^hnicily, n^aybe 
. ^fJi^^^:.* it;.:i^rr.t^M«rt^*,.r.c vwh ihe^.{\swyay decision graphically itie' 

: The'^Vs been no attempt to 
J sixQU Id be taken ^om the 
;t one methodo^pg-ical 
bson. I977j thatsian^ 
jf interactions between 
j.'co^ffiqiepts 4n the 

Column A of Table 

..turnt?Jg:3ow n the.O&er^nd Socio w)nomir 

' i^S^&kh^i^'^tfm^^^^^ fiv-Column B of table 5 2^ Here .ve see three 
- '.^'.-rdra^leeP^i?? '^(«i{]ni;«^;?.Kft#Wlel a^mgs. that Ihe relationship beKveeiv Socio^ 
, . ^V^;^ ^«v*'«;«-v»«^Vv^rv fn.rnrfiinufi to ^ertiafv education .K, constant foralf 




£>>v*Ti \VM OiU't^ 




High SES 



nG0RE5:2 

THE EFFECT OF SES ON THE TWO-WAY DEQSION ESTIMATED FROM A 
MODEL EXCLUDING ETHNICITY 



Proport.on , 




0 IH 



Slope - 0046 



^ __n GUR£ 5:3 

Tt^ EFFECT Of SESONTHE T\VO-WAY^EdstONFOR ftU^trHNlC 
GROUPS ASSUMING Np INTERACTION 
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(ate8oriei,olEJhnicba(k«rou.MJ Th.* model adds wjmctlariu (o (he interpretation The 
«HecU,{cld.s'^iS'larsWlhdn in the pre\ .ou* nwdel. and the thret- slope* suggest that other 
things, being equal, the offspring of English' migrant fathers w ere blightU less likely than" 
Australians t^J r»-fuse places, and that the children of non-English" immigranls were 
sii;niTU^ntl\ less lii^eK to refusf- places offered than u#re students from a non-migrani 
background 

There are some grounds, however fordoubttng theassumption implicit in Figure 5 3. 
that the relationship betxveen Srx .(. economic status an cTTstQing doxvn offers is the same 
across all categories of Ethnic ba< kgr«,und In Table 5 5 the proportions taking up offers 
among high and low SES groups are shown within each cafegor\ of Ethnicit> The higti 
and low SES categories have been formed using the Socio^onqmic status scale so that 
approximateh half the total sample falls into each Table 5 5 shows that the f sociation 
between SES and turning down offers is strongest among the students xvolh tng ish 
fathers and weakt-st among (hose whose fathers haw immigrated from -non-English 
speaking countries It should be noted that these data represent gross relation- 
ships between the three variables No attempt has been made lo control for (he other 
' xanables in the model, and the SES scale has been receded into two categories only For 
th(.se HMscns we should not expect to see the pattern of the table exactly replicated m the 

regression model . 

The figurt-N m Table 5 5 do suggest, however, that there is a large interaction Vtween " 
Socio-economic status. Ethnicit\ and propensity to turn dow n offers By -interacjjon^xve ^ 
imph in (his fxjntext. that the relationship bet^^een SES and enrolment decision varies 
significandv among the various e(hnic ca(egones. In (he case of -English" applicants (he 
association IS s(rong, among (he Aus(ralian- group K is weakerand i( is weak^( among 
'"(he •non-EngTishlmmigran( group.ThefeTsaWpercenragepatntdifferencebe^^^ 
proportions of low ind high status non-English- students (uming dow-n (he offer (23 3 ■o 
and 18 9% respecdveU |. The equivalen( difference among -Aus(r3lian s(udents is 10 8 
percentage poin(s (40 6 - 29.2) and for -Enslish- applicants it is nearly 28 (48.3-20-4) 

The regression procedure used so far in the analysis can be modified (o (est for 
relationships of (his kinU. it will provide mforma(ion on the direc(ion and ex(en( of (he 
interaction and also an indicadon of w he(her or no( i( is stadstically sigijirican(. bu(. as 
noted earlier, onlv the unstandardised co-efficien(s can be given a meaningful interpre- 
tation. Unstandardised weigh(s from an analy sis incorporadng interacdon terms may be 
^ound in Column C of Table 5 JL With these (erms included in the analysis, we can 
iruerpret (he co-efficien(s as follows: 
li) the regression co-efficien( for Socio-economic s(alus show s the lo(al effect of SES on 

(wo-\va\ decision in the base ca(egory of-Auslralian- applicants 
in) (he rt^gression co-efficien( for the SES by -English" in(eraction shows (he difference , 

between the effec( of ?ES for English" and (ha( for - Aus(ralian- applicants 
lull the regression co-efficien( for the SES by mon-English" in(erac(ion shows (he dif- 
ferent be(ween the effec( of SES for "non-English" and (ha( for "Australian 
applicants 

For example (he unstandardised regression weigh( for SES is 0.05 (from the 4th hne" 
,n column C Table 5:2). This is our esdmate of the (o(al effec( of SES on (wo-way decision 
LTngTe group of Australian" students only. The SES by "English" ,n(eracUon (erm is 
Ti? This means (hat (he effect of SES on the two-way decision is 0.12 unKs greater in (he 
" case of -English" students than K is for -Australian" s(udenU. To get the (o(al effec for 
■EnElish- students, "thenmeraclion term tr.l2 and-thetrffcrt for -Aystralwns-^t-be 
SSl. Xg? to(al effect for -English" s(udents of 0.17. This indi<^(es that (here .s a 
very powerful effect of SES on the tvvo-way decision among English s(uden(s. 

The mteraction term for non-English" s(udents b negad ve. showing (ha( the rela(ion- 
ship betvveen SES and two-way decision is weaker in the case of (he "non-Engi,isti 



TABLE 5:5 

QROSS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOaO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND TWO-WAY 
DECISION WITHIN EAOIETHNIC GROUP 



Tw^^\Wiydecision 


'Australian' v 
HjghSES LowSBS 
% % 
* 


Ethnic and SES Groups 
'English* 
HighSES Low SES 
% % 


'Non-English* 
High SES ix)w 'SES 
' % % 


AH 

% 


Take up offer 
Turn down offer 


29.2 


60.0 

40.0 . 


79.6 
. iO.4 


51.7 

48.3 


81.1 
18.9 


76.7 
23.3 ^ 


69.3 
. 30.7 


T«tat 

Weighled N 


100.0 
350 


100.0 
301 


100.0 
68 


100.0 
31 


100.0 
80 


100.0 
142 


100.0 
972 
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^lu»^♦-ttf^ fhdtn ii UjT Atis!r<il?/ins riu* t*{U*i i m the t.dM* of AuNlralidns* »b 0 05 and for 
nun Enultsh ^tudenl^ the inlerdtlioh U'nn a^. -0 04 Summing lh(*st* two effet Is. v\e firtd 
the K'tUn I t>t SLS un deciSiun dniong non-Lnghsh students is 0 01. muLh less than 
str»*n«lh oi lh»» relationship among Austrahan" students 

Thest- f^•iat^o^^sh^p^ ar»^ reprpst^nt^ti h\ ihe skeic h graph m Figure 5 4 Here the effect 
'>f nKSoh t\\(>-i\av tie< isiun ^\ithirM»di h Kthfiit gruup is represented b\ theslopeof the 
^rjph hiifs Ih«' rtfei t 4»f S!L6 i^ ut ( ourse. ne! ut the effe< ts of the other predetermined 
i art,ibl»*?> I hrre aie three Imes an the'iiiagram one for eat h Ethnic group It u ill Ix* seen 
•^Mt the line ti>r ♦he Kn^lish group is st**<*ph sioped. showing that the efft?ct ot SES on 
.ItH .^jun ts \,er\ strung among these students Among Austrahans' the slope is less 
jjijfki'ii arnl m the lase of non-English students it is almost flat denoting that there is 
'».♦ p, liMle ♦ tfe( t ot SP S on det jsion among applicants from this Ethnic group 

I he to eltu tents tor th<* Ethnic dumm\ variables show the shifts in the intercept of 
th*- r^gre-»sfon im»- on the Nt^rttt^l axis of the graph Thelmefor English students cuts the 
rluai axis of the graph 0 03 units abo\e the intercept for the Australian base group"* 
Th« » ffei t for the nun-Enghsh dumm\ is -0 10, mdcating that the intercept for these 
stutiriils is 0 10 units lower than for non-immigrants 

It V', ill be noted that the conclusions about the relationships between SES and 
twt*-^\av tl«n iMon among the three Ethmc groufSsare preciseU the same as those drawn 
Iroin the e\aaiaiation of the i rosstabulations reported m Table 5 4, There are two ad\an- 
tai;i ^» ut tt»» rrur» s:>ioii pf in edure how e\ er First, we have estimates of the interactions net 
ot the »^ttt*cts of other pR*detenniend variables m the model Secondh, we can use the 
iHirtAiM- ui the explanatorv power uf the model, measured by the multiple correlation 



Frop<)rtjor| " A 
Turning Do\\n 




English' immigrant Fathers 
- Slope = 0 169 



Australian' Father/'^ 



Slop*' = 0 049 



Non-Knt;lish Immigrant Fathers 
Slope = 0011 
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THE EFFECT OF SES ON THE T\VO-\\ A\ DEQSION FOIL THREE ^THNIC GROLTS 
SHOWING THE SIGNIFICANT SES-ETHNICITY INTERACTION 
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uxj-efficu^nt. to t^lnuatf \^he^her ur nui the njodel Uith inlerattionb ib a b.gnifiuint 
impru\emento\erthdlominmg them. When thit> lft>t tbdpphed lulhu prtsfnldatd wefind 
ihe increase has an F-ralio of 3.25 w ah 2 and 952 degrees of freedum w hich denules that 
the mteraLlions do add significanllv to the explanalorv power of the model 

Se\eral conclubtons follow from this mvestigatiun. Overall. Socio-economic status 
appears tu have a small but significant effect on the dcicision taken un the VUAC uffer 
V\hen we assumed that then* was nu interaction between SES and Ethnicit\. children uf 
fathers burn iii u\erseas F.nglish-spijaking countries appeared to have shghtls KA\er rates 
uf turning ilown uffers Huwc.er. Sc>ciu-ecuniimic status had a \er> .strong effi*ct un the 
decisiun taken b> students from this group Offsprmg uf nun English speaking migrant 
lathers, un the other hand, showed much luwer rates uf turning down the offer than did 
nun-mtgrants and the anahsis indicated that Socio-economic status had ver\ little effect 
on the decisions of this group 

These findings are consistent with previous research whu^i has suggested that the 
children of immigrants from continental Europe are better represented in higher edu 
cation than would be predicted from their representatiun in the general pupulatiun Thus, 
for example, one conclusiun drawn b> Andersun et ul from their studv of the social 
composition of university and college student groups was. 

there seems to be no doubt that the families w ith Austrahan born parents are 
under- represented m both the universities and metropolitan colleges." 

(Anderson. Fensham, Boven and Powell. 1978. p93) 

The stud> b\ Anderson tt ul differs from ours in man> respects in particular, it deals 
With institutions across Australia but reports oni> gross effects. One investigation which 
tiM?ii-n«iuU*VT4f-tate^iiidt?l&*m*laf-ti>ours^vva6thalofUMi*ams*4 {-1980}. Thevreporteda 
greater tendenc> for students bom in overseas non-English speaking 
cuuntnes to sta\ on at school. Our findings suggest that this persistence with education 
canjes o\ef to tertiarv le\el for these migrant students. Again differences between the 
studies. particularK in the definition of the ethnic groups, render such comparisons 
tentative. 

We feel that our findings on Socio-economic status and Ethnicit> valuably could be 
carried further In particular, it would be \aluable to extend our in\estigation in order to 
st»e how far the differences w e hav e found among the Ethnic groups represent a lower le\ el 
of selectiMtv on the part of the non-English group when deciding whether or not to 
accept a \TJAC offer. Is it the case thai Australian' students ha\e a higher rate of turning 
down offers because thev are more selective in the tvpe of offer the\ will accept^ Or do 
nun:English students a\oid applying, in the first place, for highly competitive courses 
w here the chances of receiv mg a less preferred offer might be greater? Does their high rate 
of acceptance of offers (and the lack of anv SES bias in the likelihood of acceptance) 
therefore reflect hidden inequalities m access to the high status professions of Medicine 
and the para-medical sciences. Dentistry. Law and Veterinary Science? To what extent are 
these aspects mediated by the HSC courses and scores of the various ethnic groups? . 

The Elaborated Model: 
_ TotaU Direct and Mediated Effects 

V\e return now to ajujnsideration of the model revised to include Socio-economic 
status and Ethnicity with, for the present discussion, the addition of the mediating 
variables schoott) pe amf>ear 12. achievements. It w ill-be recalled that the model has also 
been slightly modified in that the dummy variables for school type. pre\ iously treated as 
predetermined variables, are now placed as mediating variables. Also, the HSC variable^, 
course type and best-four score, have been located together in a subsequent block of 
mediating influences termed year 12_achiev emepts*. Fer present purpose-i we have 
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imnttiMj thi' jnttTai tu/n riUn ts itisc usst^i m th(» pre\ious sec lion We can thus return to the 
u*>t; i>t stainiurdiseii io-t^ttn wnis \\\in h riiable a ujniparisdri u\ the relative si/e of the 
t'Hpcfs ' ' " ^""^ ' ' s— 

I ahlt "> h ^hiiu s the li>lal. mediated and direct effects that have been ( oniputed from a 
>t r t N i){ rvi^n s^ioiis iU the manner unthned m Chapter Two Although the foi us of our 
<ittenli>Hi IS the 'eTfei ts ofSucio-ei onomu status and Kthmcitv . ue strall briefly consider 
the elf*** Is ot the other \aria[)les in the model as uell 

Ilie .strufi>4est total »'lt»»i t among the predetermineil variables in the model comes 
From se\ {0 About luu-thirds of this total effw.t is directK attributable to sex 

dittt-reyces perse (0 U83| The mdirect effect of sex mediated b\ school type is very small 
liltiUii In contrast, the effect mediated by year 12 achievements is moderately large 
(0 0i9), afui makes up nearly one-third of the total effect of sex. The reason is mainly that 
temalt-s wvrv less likelv to takes( lenue courses at year 12 and science students in general 
received higher USil scores and uere les,s likely to turn down offers However, even net of 
the effect uf course type and school type, females had slightly lower HSC best-four scores." 
TMiit> the indirei t effects of sex compound the influence of the direct effect to produce a 
totaU^usal effec t-'of considerable size. 

rh»^ role of age m the model prov ides an interesting contrast to sex in that the effects 
ht-n liu fUit i,unipuund. but operate in such a way as to cancel-each other out to a large 
♦'\tcat Tlit total tjffcH.t of age ( -0.013) is the weakest among the predetermined variables 
in the miuit'l. and suggests that, overall, older students were slightly less likely to turn 
dtAvn offers The dian t effec.t of age ( - 0.048) however, is four times greater than the total 
efft'i t In itself, ovurand above the effectsof predetermined and mediating \ ariables. older 
a^e ini lines studerits to be far less likely to turn down the VUAC offer. However, there is a 
strung countiervailmg effect vvhich^very nearly negates this greater propensity of older 
students to take up offers. This contervailing effect comes through year 12 achievements. 
Analyses not reported m detail here show that older students were less likely than 
\t>unger ont^s to lake Sciences courses for the HSC and consequently obtained lower HSC 
aggriigate scores. Thus the effect of age mediated through year 12 achievements (0.036) 
txinitfis o^t much of the ilirect effect (-0,048) resulting in a total effect of -0.013. The 
component mediated fhrough school type is so tiny that we disregard it here.^ 

We com linle our discussion of the effect of age with a note of caution. It is.possible 
th^t this variable is delineating two related but distinct factors^ First, there is a group of 
aJult students, say from 19 to 24 years who, although they do not fit the VUAC definition 
t>f mature-age. n*n ertlieless are probablv quite distinct from the vounger students m terms 
of famiK status, emplovnient history and so forth. Secondlv. there mav be age effects 
amiiiiu tht lb. 17 and 18 vear-olds who make up the bulk of the si lidol population. At this 
sta^;*' wr havt^ not undertaken anv exploration of these (juestions. but until potential 
problems With the age variable have been examined, we feel that any conclusions asso- 
ciated vv ith an applicant's age should be regarded as tentative, 

Thr rffei ts o\ home louitiun may be quickly dealt with. It is one of the more powerful 
t^»tal i'iivi Is m the model t-0 081) Tjie fact that its direct effect (-0,065) accounts for 
acwirU ftiUf fifths of its total effect suggests that it is principally a rural home address in 
itsrlf that has the mam influence on the applic^iit's enrolment decision. There is some 
etfei t mediated via ve^r 12 achievements, and the role of school type is negligiWe. - - 

Sot iu »H t>iu>niii stat^is.-n'hon f^thrfrcitl? is included m ih?* moifeK prov ides a nioder- 
at»'U povvetttil ex'piana|iorM>f the decision on the VUAC offer. The method of dei.om- 
positiun of effec ts shown in Table 5.6 is particularly appropriate here, as the rijlationship 
bi JwernSF^Sand the mtenenmg educational variables is often citrd asa problematic'one. 
The analvsis shows that, of the loJtal effect of SES (0.094). about^70 per cent (0.065) is 
direc t. That is tu sa> . ov er and abov^» the tv pe of scKool attended, the tv pe of HSC course 
t.ikt u aiid tiie rtisults i»btained. and the other predetermined variable^** in the model, there 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS IN THE MODEL INCLUDING SOaO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND ETHNICITV 




Independent Variable 
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A 


B 
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D 




Total Effect 


Indirect Effect 


Indirect Effect 


Direct effect 


5* 




Mediated by 


Mediated bV 








SchooLType 


Course and Score 






Sex\ I ^ female. 0 ^ male) ' 0,125^ 


• 0.003 


0.039 


0.083 


a. 


Age -0.013 


-0.001 


0i036 


-0.048 




Home Loi-ation ( 1 = metropolitan. 0 = .rural) -0.081 


-0.001 


-0.016 


-0.065 




Sot lo Fx oni)mu Status (High Value = Low SES) 0.Q94 


0.015 


0 014 


0.065 




Ethniuty (\s AustraHan* Fathers) ' (-0 103)c 






(-0.102) 




EngJLsh' _ _ ' _ , rO.Oia 


-0.003 , 


0.013 , 


-0.023 . 




'non-English* , ' -0.104 


-0.002 


0.001 


-0.104' 


' - r 


School Type {vs Stale High School) j0.054) 




N — 


(0.046) 




Catholiclndcpendent : - —0.030 




-0.012 ' 


0.042 




Non-Catholic Independent ' -0.034 




-0 035 


0.001 




Other . O.017 




-0.009 


0.026 


: 


HSC Course Tvpe 1 1 = Science. 0 = other) 






-0.109 




HSC Score 






-0.204 




i ^- 

Note: d. The dependent variable is the two-way decision ob5e<3 1 ^unTlSovfn offer. 6 = take up offer. 








b. All co-efficients are in standardised form. 










u- The fvheaf co-efficients for the composite ciiecis of the dummy variables are shown in parentheses 
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hpet uUlt? l&ib stage uJOt|e7nydb fij i ^ m 5 r^gto± "Stincrf bcatron <7ffects a decision on 
ftiUnnUill^ ^htlrroriher ' ei luLatlun hi the next uhapter. however, ue examuie, the 
nu'ilialmg mtluemes of career and academic expectations as well as the role of financial 
I onsideratiotiv , 

the propensitv of lower SLS students directiv to turn down offers is compounded b\ 
the iUdiU^x [ effects mediated h\ si huol type {() 015. about lb% of the total effect) and \ear 
I*; achievements |U 014. about 15% of the total elfett) AVe principallv attribute the role of 
sihool type to the fact that the lo\\er SLS students were far less Iikelv to attend non- 
(^iholic independent ^.thools Our results show that the advantage to independent school 
pupils comes from their having higher HSC scores, part of (\hich effect, in turn, comes 
about as a result ot their being a little more likeU to take HSC science courses The indirect 
effect ii\ ShS niediatei^i bv vear 12 achievements, however, suggests that even net of the 
eifei ts passing through school t\ pe. the lower SES students wefe less likelv to take science 
courses, less likeU to get good results, and were thus more likelv to turn down the VUAC 
otter While onh about three-tenths of the total effect of StiS is mediated via school t\pe 
ami vear li achiev ements. this should not be interpreted cis detracting from the key role of 
these eilut atiuiial variables in mediating the SES, effect. For example, among all the 
predetermined variables' mediated bv school tvpe. SES isb> far the strongest. 

When lompared with most other direct causes of ihd two v\a> decision. Socio- 
eionoma status has a similar modest effect. The most powerful direct effect, however, 
comes* from HSC score. Sinulal" gem;hal ffinSings areTeported b> AlcDonnell and Besw ick 
(1977) for d sample of largely rural^students, Their dependent variable was the student's 
intention regarding enrolment in tertiarv education, rather than the decision actually 
taken on the offer of a place. WTitle their study principally focusses on the effects of 
tsav iXul4X0t?atdLL Uin^bles such as general levels^of ability and SES within the student's 
school, as a lorollar'y thev show that the effect of family Socio-economic status on 
educational plans is about one third the size of the effect of performance in the final year 
examination. Using a model differing m many respects from that of McDonnell and 
Beswick. vveHnd similarty that the direct effect of SES is about one third the magnitude bf 
that of HS6iscVre. the effects being 0.065 and -0-204 respecti-vely . Thus, regardless of the 
admittedly suofitantial difference between the models, both agree that the effects of 
examination resjilts areconsiderablv larger than those of Socio-economic status 

We turn, fmally. to a discussion of Ethnicity. We have, in Table 5.6. two dummy 
variables represi^Vipg contrasts between children of fathers born in overseas English- 
speaking countries ( English ) and the offspring of non-migrant Australian fathers on the 
one hand, and a contrast between students, w ith fathers born in overseas non-English 
speaking countries ( non-English ) and non-migrants on the other. We present the 'sheaf 
co-efficients fur the total and direct effects. These represent the combination of the two 
contrasts and give an indication of the power of Ethnicity as an overall explanation. 

The total effect of a migrant background is. as noted earlier, to make the applicant, l^s 
hkelv to turn dow n the offer. The sheaf co-efficient shows a total effect of -0.103 which 
indit^tes that Ethuicity ts an influential factor overall. The total effects of the indiv idual 
contrasts, show n bv the co-efficients for the dummy v anables. suggest that, although there 
IS little difference between English' and Australian' students (-0.013). there is a power- 
ful total effect (-0.104) in the case of the 'non-English' group. 

^^^Xh£ din;:ci.effect in each caseis similar.to the total effect. The sheaf coefficient for the 
total effect is-o'TlOJ. a'hd forlRe'drrect eftect Ft Ts -0.1D2. Th'feco-?ffic-ferttsferdiTc*ct and 
total effects are similarly close m the case of the non-English* - ' Ahstralian'contrast. and 
not quite so similar in the case of English' students, although here the total effect is. in 
itself. V ery *>mall. The close approximation of the total and direct effects suggests that the 
mediated effects via school type and year 12 achievements are minimal. It appears that 
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fdcturb either pnur lu ur uuli)Kie the educdtiundl experivnujs uf migrant btuiienti) are the 
buurce uf their cuinm»tnient tu tertidr> educat lun. The direct Lumpuhenl cuuld ^erhdps be 
due lu the influence uf the fdmiK, ur result fruiii some dspect uf the migrdnt sub-culture 
This nidtter will be in\estigdted further m the next chapter when we cunu; tutrxannne the 
impact of the •Socidl-psychological* variables on the model 

As with SES, m cuntrdsl uilh the effects of HSC score. Ethnicit\ appears to be a 
nunlt'sl influence un enrolment decisiuns. Bui the polic> significance uf causal effects iJi 
nut necessarily pruporliunal to their magnitudes. In as much as greater access to tertiary 
education ma\ reduce any social disadvantage suffered by migrant groups, uur analysis 
suggests that the decision taken on the WAC offer may be uorking to enhance the 
prospects of students from migrant backgrounds. The nature of the institutions and 
i.uurses that these students are gaming access to. ho\\e\er. is problematic and vxarrants 
further study 



Notes 

1 .\s mt-ntiuned m Chapiter 1. p»irtu.uldr i^otc^goruvs ^ipplic«ints h«i\r been intentiunally o\er- 
sdinpU-tl. ami weights mast bedpphed tu resturt' the dislributiun uf i ert»nn knuu n i hanicteristics 
anumg the sdniptu tu that of the tutai populatiun TOP students, fur «\amplr were o\ers«impled 

, . but, as in ilm analysis ut the sur\e\ data repurtod hen- ue deal unl\ uith HSC students, this 
> o versa in filing is of no ( oncern < 

Als(*, MM. stuiients were sampled su that there wfum c^ppruxmicUely k?qual numbers from each 
«ategi^r\ ot det ision outiuine fn the parent population, however, the categories are unequal. |e g 
onK accepted places part-time, and bb"c,acctjpted full-tinie) so the distribution of decisions in 
the sample must be w eighted to correspond This weighting dues ha\ e effects on the.eslimates of 
standard errors and it appears hkeU that the standard i rrorsare grikiter.by 4 small margin, lhan 
'those used in the tables tn Chapters 5 and and b The propurliuns u^ihv ]joou!at ion and the sample 
i\\ the various lategurjes of decision outiome. and the weights applied, arc set out in the 
tollow mg table 



Weights for HSC Students 



Df( istoiv 
C^ategory 


f Populafion 
(not TOPI 

^ % 


Sample 

N , 


Weight 


Weighted N 
(Sample N\ Weight). 


.'\( rept 












66.37 


tuihtmie 


9320 


66 37 


268 


2 5335 


679 


Ac ( ept 












2*17 , 


part-time 


^; 


2.17 


19a * 


11166 


22 


Def^r_ _ ^ ^ 


. J: ^1529 




_297_ 


J4865 ^ 


133 


13 03 


Decline ' 


2588 


18.43 


259 


.72780 


189 


18.43 


Total 


14042 


100.0 . 


1023 




1023 


100.0 



92 
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1 ihjs.iiui fin- tMilovv ui;4 < li.ijMrrs \\» sluiir,iili)fjt tiuM urivtniiiJii uf naming, il^'n^tnl \druibles. 
h as Suuu-n i>f]»)nm , ^tdtu^ uitii up^MT id^r U^Uvt^ Tins utl! assist to distinguish the 
MJfistriu t fKinahtTxariahle nuMsiirih^ thatl otistriirt ... 

i Uu- tniu(atu>n vanabli's ui>rc m uiluil su that some um^er&itN ur similar cullego s(ud\ ' and 
<TunpU*tcd utlitT it-rtiafs or proffSMuiuvi i|Udhficdtion " utTP grouped intua smghM ode as uere 
the I iassduations \vi linuai Trade Cert dTuile ' andt 'oniph'ted lorni Sort) ' 

I he ouupational wtridhh s ueif loiieii aimrduiK J^* {'Oiiit t lassifi( dtion (its( ussnl b\ 

Broimi ct dl ilMTtj) IIjis sj\ (naiil (las^duation is a rt'duitioii troin a sixteeii (ateg(jr\ 
iiM upatiiMial I iasMlii alioM ulmh is tn turn ImsihI on a lt)7 point i UlssiIu adiJii ilt'scribtul in 
Br»M»ni et a! IIMtr?) ht luiliu^; o( i iipatujiis ni the suru»\, we l^egan uith the \9b\ lensus 
» odes and siihseijuentiv ritn oiled these tottieBrooni 1U7 ponit si ah' the Ibptjint s( aleand fmalls 
thi- h point SI ail The Austrahan FUireaii of statislu s information paper. Occupation 
(Ja«>sincation Extract t \ustrahan Bureau of Statist ils 19771 uas used to resojxu tfiu Utw coding 
problems that arose w \ ih the use of tlie outdated 19f)l (.ensus codes 

4 A.s the Sol lU'in ijjionui status scale is uomprised of principal njmppiient s( ores and as these are 
standardised V the si ale should haxua mean of zero and a variant e of one hi fact tfie mean of the 
SI ale IS - 005 and the \arianie 886 The maxunum value is 2 539 and the mmimuni is 1 723 
IbfM- sh^lit dev lations from the uxpeited mean and variance are due to our method of treatmg 
iiusMngiiata m a linuleii number of ca^es In the fift> -four casus where data werernissingon more 
than line ot the ti^ir original \ariabbs< SES was regarded as missing However, if data were' 
missing on unlv one of the four constituent variable^, the single imssii^g value was replaced b> the 
mean value toi that variabU^ It wai felt desirable to take this step as rnanv Respondents had one 
parent not iii the worktorcu, Tu exclude these case*, from tiie SES scale could h^ve introduced 
bias For instance, all thtjse respondents witl^one parent deceased or whose mothers were 
housewives would have been exi luded from the analysis The substitutiun of the mean value m 
^lK4M.aw)^t havtha effe(.U>f-r<uhK.ing the variance of tiie r.esulliiig^cale. 

5 rho okservant Reader will have noted that the line Ifor English' students is below that for 
Australians mligureo and main]> above tlin Figure 5 4 AglanceatTableS 5 willshovv whv 
this ts so There are tew er English migrants in the lower SKScc^tegorv aiui more m the higher SES 
fategorv Thus the more numerous high SES En^^lish respondents have the overall effect of 
making the mean number turning dow n places low er than among the Australians^ 'How ever, the 
rate ot turning down places is higher among the low status English' than amtmg the low status 
Australianv and so the regression lines for the model with interaction terms included indicates 
this 

b Ue acknowledge here that some difficultv mav arise regarding the appropriateness of using the F 
test and the Rs<|uaru measure, due to the binary nature of the dependent variable, VVonnacott and 
Uonnacott |iy70i argue that, for the estimation of regression co-efficients the assumption of 
nt»rmaht\ ot the dependent variable is not required llowever, it appears that tins assumplion 
ma\ be rcK^uired for the F-tcst ' 

An a further ftwitnote to this section, it should be recalled that the effect of the Home location 
vdudble-.was altered when SES was m(.orpc>rated into the model This led us to test for inter- 
actions between Home location andf Socio-economic status No significant interactions were 
found " " ^ • 

7 I his fmdtng tnmi uur survev of those offered places was not replicated in a later analvsis of the 
population of all applicants were, net of home location, school type and course type, females 
scored 2 61 best-four marks higher than males ^ 

8 U w\\\^)e recalled that a simildr pattern, in vfhich the direct effects of age were partl> offset b^ 
mediated effects, resulting m a smaltlotal effect, u as show n in Table 3 2 Although the pattern is 
similar, the magnitudes of the co-efficients do differ, due partly to sampling error/and partly to 
diffen^nt sets of predetermined variables in the two models . - 



CHAPTER 6 

SOeiAL-PSYGHOLOGICAL VARIABLES ^ 

Our dndl>bis, bO far, has dealt \\ ilh explanations of the decision taken 6n the V'UAC 
ulfer in tej-ms^uLa^ibed^uc predetermined attributes of the applicants such.as^sex. age. 
home loLdtiun, Sotiu-etuiiunuc status and Ethniuity. We have also discussed the direct 
and mediating rules uf school t>peand HSC course t)pednd score, \\ Inch were regarded as 
achievement variables One feature shared by all these variables is that the> refer to 
objective characteristics of the respondent, characteristics that can be readily measured by 
'face sheet* questionnaire items and often confirmed by observation. 

In this chapter we move away from the discussion of the effetjts of these objective 
attributes and achievements and focus instead on the role of the students' oun, percep- 
tions and expectations in relation to their decisions on the VUAC offer. Most of the 
questioni> ue asked about perceptions and expectations lack the objective correlates that 
are typical of the ascribed and achieved variables. The bcales v\e used are, by their nature, 
subjective. For example, on a scale of convenience of location it is possible that vvliat one 
respondent regarded as a very inconvenient' location will have seemed to another only 
slightly inconvenient*, although both may have faced transport problems which were, 
objectively^, of equal magnitude. ' 

following the conceptual framework provided by Sewell and Hauser (1975) we 
grouped a number of diverse variables together under the generic name social-psycho- 
logiudT variables. Our rev lew of the literature and examination of other studies in the field 
led U6 to hypothesise that several perceptions and expectations should be significant. 
Theseare: - - 

- (iLthe.i4reer..beneXitii accruing from acceptingJhe coursejQffered...as opposed to the 
career opportunities avaiiable on finishing school; 
(ii) the financial costs of undertaking a course of tertiary education as measured by the 
anticipation of financialproblems during the course and the nature of the expected 
sources of financial support; 
(ill) the respondent's perceptions of the influence of significant other persons in his 

immediate social environment; parents, teachers and peers; 
(ivj expectations about the academic aspects of the course offered, anticipated work- 
loads, expected intellectual difficulties, intrinsic interest of the study and so forth, 
(v ) expectations about other aspects of tj^rtiary education, attractiveness of the student 
lifestyle, convenience of location and so forth. 

To capture the apphcant's perceptions of these factors.we used a number of five-point 
scales (Questions 1 1 to 24) and asked the respondent to indicate approximately where he 
stood on each matter by marking one. of fiv e adjoining boxes. Our piloting suggested that 
the box format was (he simplest and most familiar. Two follow-up questions were asked 
about each scale. They were, whether the factor was a strong or weak influence on the 

, enrolment decision, and w hether it had made the respondent more or less likely to accept 
the offer. The question dealing with the expected sources of finance was treated different- 
ly. In Question 25 respondents were asked to indicate for each of a number of possible 
sources of finance, whether it was the only, a major or a minor source of finance, or 

^'■l^l^!ilgL"" nTTflnr; ^ at all VS l^ f^ ^vport<>H frnmAtiii LR Q i ir r^fl. ^ ^-^^ ^ 

Because the number of pieces of information resulting from these questions is so 
large, over twenty replies for each respondent, some means of data reduction was neces- 
sary. To reduce the data to manageable proportions, a factor analysis of all social-psycho- 
logical variables was first conducted to investigate the underly ing structure of the group 
of items. By and large, the structure we found corresponded to that anticipated, although 
:>ume constructs were defined by fewer items than we had expected. Having delineated an 
overall pattern in the items, a series of four separate principal component analyses were 
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iundmU»d, iHie fur vtiih KHJiip o\ iUnius thttjtfUfiia 2:$^ 

^a - xut'^sU^U ' shuuld b e c o nibinfti - The n r5 Tvrr ii>u7|Ml i.uinputiunt^ourcs uere then taken as 
tln'Udle fur C:<iruer benefits. Costs. Influence uf signifiLdiit others and Auidemic expectc^ 
tious 1 he rciu si <iles are used m the case of the single questions which are not included in 
tht* pruu ipal ,tuni[)unent stures< The final outcome of this procedure is shown in Table " 

Ue till II now to a discussjon ul fach question tn the4>atter> of social-psychological 
Items, ami show how eadi lontnbutes to the factor analysis. We also discuss here the 
re.spundenl s reports ot^iow strong or weak each fai/tor was. in influencing his ei^rolment 
ilei isiun and the direction of this percei\ed influence. These questions are. however, 
, disregarded m the subsequent regression anal> ses. As far as the direction of the perceived 
influence i6 cuncerned, uuf analysis shows that, with one exception, all items worked in 
the anticipated direction for all but a handful of the respondents! We had anticipated that, 
for example, a number uf idius>ncratic students might rppl> that strong parental dis- 
couragement had made them more likely to accept the place offered, or conversely, that 
strung encouragement had made them less likeK to do so. In fact the numbers falling into 
these at\ pica! categories are generally sp small that we have disregarded them 

1 he exceptional item was Question 15 where a significant numter of respondents 
claimed that th^ heav> demandi^ut^tudy made them naoreJikel^ to accept the VUAC offer 
U e. guess that many of these respondents might ha\e wanted to say that they accepted that 
hed\ \ studv ^leinandi> wem vef-y-mubh part of tertiary-educatioru but that this expettation 
did not m an> way deter them from accepting the VUAC offer. Our relatively brief 
questionnaire unfort'unatelv w as nut designed to capture the subtlety of anticipations and 
mutivatuHisof thiskmd. *, , 

Career Benefits 

One of the more self-e\ident orientations to tertiary education is to regard it, in 
strictlv instrumental terms, as^ preparation for a particular career which mi^ht offer many 
ad\ aiUagtJs that other, more easily accessible jobs, m ight not. Several items were included 
in the questiuniiaire to tap specific aspects of thrs instrumental orientation. Applicants 
were asked about the extent to which the advantages of income, interest, prestige and 
opportunities were perceived as resulting from taking a course of tertiary education 
Certainl) most VUAC applicants were aware of the potential career benefits conferred by 
tertiarv education. Table 6,2 shows the distributions of responses for each of the social- 
psychological questionnaire items. We attach only a general interpretation to these 
1 1\ e-puint scales as it appears that they measure both magnitude and intensity. We avoid 9 
hleral interpretation of the meanings of,positions on the scales by simply describing the 
actual distribution of responses m relation to the two extreme positio/is, using appro- 
priately weighted data for HSC students only. 

On Question 17. How many job opportunities .. . would be open to you if you 
tuvt.shed the i uurse . .". 29% ticked the box at the 'many opportunities* end of the scale, 
and a further 2.\r\i in ked the adjacent box. From this we conclude that ov er half the sample 
felt that mure )ob ojjpurt unities would result if they completed a tertiary course. Similarly, 
u ell u\ ur half the respondents placed themselves in the two positions at the ^much higher 
^ tjstt*em, «nd uf the scale in answer to^uestion 20 on the esteem attached to a job taken at 
* TfiiMTjiillTisiOn of rhrxoxlrs^otferec^. ApproximatdyihEeejgul^XfiVgry fivejicked the two 
buxes at the much highi;r mcurne' end of the scale when asked about their anti'cipat^kT 
m( ume m ten years time if they completed the course offered. When asked w hetheror not 
the\ expected to get a more interesting job as a result of taking the course, three-quarters 
put themseUes in one of the two places at the much more interesting' end of the scale, . 

With regard to the perceived strength of these influences on enrolment decisions^ 
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, , TABLE 6:1 

COMPOSITE AND SINGLE-ITEM SCALES FOR THE 
ANALYSIS OF SOaAL PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 



Stale 



Mam 



J pr!inm\ii(oinpo>K>nt vdridiiu^t;\{>iainc(l 
ttlul'^^off jcteiils" for^ l)v jbo fifsl priiu i- 



I Cari*or bi-nofils Q 17 How many job oi|^fu)rtunitics did you behevi» 
would be gpen to you li you finished Ihe (oursc 
offered by VU AC? * -^-^ 
Q 16 Did yriti think thM, ui Ion \ears' imi* you would 

have & higher income if ynu n)mploted tho ( ourse* ^ 
' offered by VUAC, or wrtdd U make no different(j2 
^ Q 19 Dtd yoM thmk that you w't^ujd j^et a moro inter- 
esting iob if you cs)mpleiodlh(>course offered by 
VUAC or wo«l<1 it make no'dif/en^nct'? « 
Q 20 Did \ou lhmk,tKat you would have q job held irt' ' 
" ~ « higher ftstc*)mjf you (OmpletedlKitt(,mirse offered • 

by'vtuC. or did you liimk it w'ou^d'maktj^nfl X 
dtfftfrenqe' - • ^ , \\- 

2* Costs . , Q 24 Ho<v large a problem did you cxpett finaHciaS 
* support wouUI du;»ig yourci^Urse' 



70(30) • , -iHS% 

Q 25a TKASex{)e<t<»xi tobeasonrcOof fmaiiceduting ' 'V • 

Vho(.t>urse^ ^ ' "^'"^ -.-^^ 

Q 2 5b Su pport f rom p are n ts ejc pectod to be,^ so urce of / ' ' , , . ^ ^ ' 

finance (iunnglht? course , - ';^iH\t-^^A^\ ''j^ C^ 

Q 2\ At the tm\e you took your (ieusWi oivthe Vl|[A(? V* ' ' ' ' ^''^ * ^ ' 
of fe r h o vv ma ny o f y pur friends w ere tng .on' t^, , • .> ^ > 

ollege or university ' . - ' ^IfX^^ ' 29 (,241, 

Q, 22 InxeiU'ral, did your parents-(orjju$rdit\n$>^^^^ ^ v*;-' ' • ^.^^ > • 

age or fliscftur^jge vou'fmm tiikn^lbpr^^^ . , .72i/5y; -f' " *.JX'^ 

Q 23 \n general, did your tc<^ch«^'*fl&unigc 'or / ' **' ^' ^ * ^ ' :/*'!tf ' 

(ourag&youfrqn^taking*t])e?:^>ifse?^ x 79(64), ' V^/*/ ' X'i 

Q 12 How' intctt&sling d'ul you ^fHiWk the, course bffer%i . ' ' , ' * ^-''^ ' 

woiilSbe? - ' '^'^y^: -/^^}^rf^>Wiii^. 63,5^ . '^lA --^^'^^^^ 

Q. 1 4 How' A Id you feel abbu t > our {irospecl^flf iu<u:ess/ ,^ / 

in tho course offered to you? . . f ^ w . ./A80 (i6pj 

0* 11 tlow conveniently located \v4sii)ocolleg<y'orxm»y'- ^ 

msUy to you'^ . "^.-^ ^V-' " ^ ^^^;^;V' ^^^^^^ , 
_ Q, tiovv attraclf ve did ^'ou^thuik tbe social dspffctsjr , * ^ \\' \ > ' - * 
. -.student lifew'ouWiK^ /\: s ■ V/'^', / 

' Q fs F(o\v\edvydi3y9ianiiikthedi?matp^^^^ " ' *v . p 

( vvou be in Ijfte d6i),r5Stf of ffejjad?^'!-.; ' "/ ^\ . / V.^, .^J; ' ; , , ^^IV/vF* ? V ^ -h -"^^^^'^^^^ ? 

Q 16 How' many lpbqppdrtuniti^,iv^re open loy^ifp^ ^' VJY/- " ' ' ' ^^iC 

' . ^ ^ Jwingsccbnditryschoo^- " y *. /' .... ^ v 

Q. 25c Regular part4im« )bb' e^^»^1ed to be a fOUibi of,., /i V, *|\t' . .-t > > . V/^P 

iinanpftduring.tK6Coi^ 

sdmOi>i 7Z% uf thu-fespufidVnfs Indicated iKHt jobiiit^^^ fl^'j^^^d^tonj^ ^ It 

Mf ^veakinftu«nt€l5eeTdbfe6.3j.Tfiar§y^^^ M,v>«' 
. vyd^» of no infiuence on tKeit deusiqrj^.^Only pneottief it^'^.v\a^^^^^ / '^S'^^ 

. nito op«ni3d up b> a course lertiary>duc^Uoii fQue^sti^n I?) %%as':^\te4^as.a strpng \ ; / _ 



'i Influence of 
Mgnifitfint 
othefs 



4- At.ademu, 
expectations 



Sipgle Item 
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intkiT-ru »' b\ br t»r T('s|Mm(l»-nts au.iiii dlmo^f luur uut o( ti\ p nientioru^d it ds either d 
srronii ii vxeak .ntlurrue <»n th»*ir litM.isMUi Qu*»^ti(m 18 dsketi uhHher d( M-ptin<^ the 
\l \( uth-ruouUi lead N)d lobwith^ hisjher mcomp intPH Nears tim*- The fim*» s< die of 
\»Mrs uds used to^ru ourdj^e the n>sp(>ndent to thmk m the long term, dnd too\er(:ome 
»t,.-td(tthdnMM)rTH-pn>f»'sM()ndl(-drf^rs eu ldv\ jh^ short-term finan( idllK'nefits ma\ b** 
i)i*-dMr*^ Uufs».<tn JOiifdit \\i\h th*- mk idl prestiueirl thf*( angers follouirm from tertidrv, 
s\.(*v nmpdfisoi} wJh ^uh iJUenstHidoppijrtunnii's thflrx^nefttsuf inrrtdsed irKom*- 
»-sft»»»rTi v\»T»' bfUi J^ .JTipt^rtan! intluerues b\ feu^-r rfspondrnt^ 34'- ( itt»(i futun* 
ds d s»ruiiii ur 'A<-dk tat lor m th*Mr df^Lisioii dnd about 48'^. ud\e esteem as a 
' .)f,s.d»»rat:<»n 

(Ju»*sti»>n lb on the number ol fob oport unities d\aiiable to the informant on leaving 
school likistrdtes thdt tht- peneption of po^l-w hoohng emplo\ment is not « bright one 
OnU 10 r. ot respimdents plated themselvt*sc<it the mdn\ opportunities' end of theMxile. 
.ind U>'., pldieii themseUfs in th*- dd^cent box The no opportunities at all box uas 
t,( ked b\ *2 o ot mtormcinfs. About 55% mention thi^ fai tor as t^ithw d strong or utMk 
litluenieon their liw ision Thee\plorator\ factor andl\sis of all the so(Jdl-ps\( hologic^l 
\<ifMt>les shov\*-d thdt. (ontrdr\ to our expet tdtion. the number of )ob opportunities on 
iea\ m hnol uas Hijt part of the o\erall care<'r orientation We had anticipated ihafi 
students miuht make a t\ pe of trdde off decision betvNcen jobs^ a\ adable to them at the 
( oru luMnn <>! their s( hoohn'uand thoMfthat might become a\ailableasa r^*sult of tertiaA 
eiiui atyon |ob npportun ities un lea\ ing school u ere important, the anah sis sugs;est6 but 
tneir siunttuani »• i> independent ot students' tipinions about (xin^er opportunities arising 
from tertiar\ edu(>anon As th*- scale measuring |ob opportunities on le^\ mg s( hooi did 
not load on an\ fa( tor ;n tht» e\plorator\ anah sis. ue ha\e treated it subst>queptK as a 
st»parate single item 

The indicator ot Career lx*netits i3sed throughout this chapter is therefore the firs^ 
prim ipal ixmiponent score Irom a simple prmcipaUomponents anah sis of Questions 17 
to JU K>b opportunities li the course \\<ere finished, interest in prestige of and income 
from H>b<« a\ailable as a result of^^nipletion of the course offered Later m this chapter ue 
shaii disiuss in detail the regression anal\sis including all the^so( ial-ps\( hological 
\ ariables Here v% e pi>mt uut that m Table 6 4. Career benefits has thB largest effect of any 
variable in the model (0.293| and il stands out well ahead of vear 12 achievements that 
have been shown to be important in previous models. 

{ jkeu tse in the same table, the effect of lob opportunilieb on lea\ ing school 1-0 1 19) 
iarue. dnd^> the e\plurator\ fa(tor anahsl.s sugijt*stt*d.' independent of the effects of 
i^iu^^T orientations This suggests that students who feel that there are man\ eniplo\ ment 
opportunities open to them as the\ finish HSC. irrespei ti\e ol their opinions about the 
iar«>tT i)enetits of tejtidrv t^duiation are likeh to turn dounMhe places diivred to them 
through the W \C 

Financial Costs 

\\r antii ipa'ted that the tmani lal losts of tertiar\ education uould bt^ an important 
lac tor ui determining whether or not students accepted places offered to fhem We 
in( luiieO in the questionnaire one item m the box format of the other perception questions 
!QuestionJ4} and some more U tual questions on anticipated sources of financial support 
(Question {wrts a to g}. ^ 

' 0uestiofv24. on how large a problem financial support was expected to be. gave 
mtyresUng results Nearh half of the sample (46^o) claimed that the matter uas of no 
mtluence on thetrdw ision Anyxlest proporticjn (17%) of the total c laimed it was a weak 
influepc e.and J7%classified it asastrong influence. These results ma\ come as a surprise 
given the amount of discussion about (he problems of financial support forAertiarv 
students Mou e\er. our tindings suggest that although, overall, onh a httle over one third 
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TABLE 6:2 

< ■* 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE SOCIAL-PS YCHOLOGIGAL 
QL1STI0NNAIRE ITEMS AND TO THE QtlESTION ON EXPECTED SOURCES OF 
FIN ANCL\L SUPPORT {PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS TO EACH ITEM) 

^ 

Q U How conveniently located was the universil) ur college offered to vuu"^ 

Ver>' Not at all 

convenient 20 2% 217% 18 2< 19 9% 20 0% convenient 

Q 12 How interesting did you think thecourseoffered would be' 

Ver>' N'pt at all 

interesting ' 415% 39 5% 14.2% 3 2% 16% interesting i 

Q 13 How attract]\e did you think the social aspects of student life would be ^ 

VeT>' \ Not at all 

attractive 27.2% 32 6% 27.7% 8 6% 3 9% atfractive 

Q 14 How did >ou feel about your prospects-bf success in the course offered to vou** 

Very confident ' Not at all confident 

of success 24 3% 44.3%. 24 3% 4 8% 2 4% \ of ^ucCess 

Q 15 How heavy did vuu thmk the demands of studying v\ouId be in the course offered"* 
Very Not at all 

heavT 214% 43 6% 22 0% 10 7% 2 4% < heavy 

Q 16 How man V job opportunities were open to you on leaving secondary school? 

Many , No opportunities ' 

•opportunities 9.7% 15 9% 26.1% 26.0% 22 3%^ at all 

Q ir How manv job opportunities did vou believe would be open to vou A \ou Hmshed the course 
offered by WAC? 

\lany No opportunities 

opportuniti^ ' 28.8% 28 8% 19 8% 18 7% 4 0% at all 

.( 

Q 18 Did you think that, in ten years time >ou ^ould have a higher income if >uu completed the 
course offered by VTJAC, or would it make no difference? 
Much No 
higher income 35 5% 26 9% 12 6% 7 6% 17 3% difference 

Q 19 Did you think that >ou would get a more interesting job if vou completed the uoun>e ^>fferc»d 
by VUAC or would it make no difference? 

Much more ' No 

interesting 51,1% 23.7% 9 8% 2.8% 12.5% difference 
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TABLE 6:2 (ConU) * 

Q 20 Did you thmk that vou would have a >ob held m higher esteem "tf >ou completed the course 
offered bv Vl'AC or did you think it wquld make no difference^ ^ 

. Much higher ^ ^ J^^ 

esteem 30 2% 27 3% 15fl% 8 4% 18 2% difference 

Q 21 Atthetime\ouluukthedeciiio»untheVUACuffer hou man \ of > pur friends were going on 
lo college or university^ 

, All friends • * N'o friends 

going 12 &% 36 1% 22 4% 219% 5 9% going 

Q 22 In general, did \our parents {o'r guardians) enct)urage or discourage >ou from taking the 
course^ 

StrongK ' Stronglv 

en(X)uraged 36 9% 24 4% 31.2% 5 0% 2 4%, discouraged 

Q 23 In general, did vour teachers encourage or discourage >ou from taking the course^ 

Stronglv * Strongly 

encouraged 26 3% 31 9% 38.0% 27% 11% discouraged 

Q 24 How Targe a problem did > ou expect finanda! support ^vould be dunng your course' ^ 

Very large No problem 

problem 27 8% 23^a)S~l8.5% 17 7%, 13.0% at all 

Q 25 When you were considenng whether or not lo accept the course offered to \ ou. what did you 
t xpet t would be your main source of finance dunng the course'' 
(tick one box in each row) 

Only Ma)or Minor No finance 

source of source of source of expected 

t finance finance finance from this source 

% % % "^-^ 
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Assistance Scheme (TEAS) 


5.1 
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Support from parents 


-I7v5 




Regular full-time job 


2.1 




Regular part-time job 


2.0 ^ 




Casual work 


06 




Wife or husband's income 


00 




Other source of income 


0.9 
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TABLE 6:3 

DISTRIBUTION OF QLTSTIONN AIRE RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
PERCEPTIONS OF THE STRENGTH WITH WHICH EACH SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTOR INFLUENCED THEIR ENROLMENT DECISIONS ^ 

Hem Extent oflnfluence 

None Weak Strong 



, Q 12 Hou interesting did \ou think the course offered 

would be^ ^ ^ ' ^ 18 3 7 4 74 4 

Q 19 Did you think that vou would get d more interesting job if 
V ou completed the course offered b\ VUAC. or would it 

make no difference' 214 / 71 716 

Q 17 How many job opportunities did you believe w ouid Jbe open 

to \ou if \ou finished the ciourse offered b\ \'UAC' 23 4 9 2 -67 4 

• Q 14 How did \ou feel about \our prospects of success m the 

course offered to \ ou^ ' 3b 5 , 10 6 52 8 

Q 16 How manv job opportunities were open to vou on leaving , 

secondary school? ' ^ ^ 

'Q 22 In general, did your parents (or guardians} encourage or 

discourage you from taking the course^ 45 9 13 o 40 7 

Q 18 Did \ou thmk that, in ten > ears' time. you(\ouid have a ^ 
^ higher income rf you completed the course offered b\ 

M'AC.orwould it makenodifference^ * 0 U6 404* 

Q 24 How large a piToblem did >ou expiK't financial • 

support would be during your course^ 46 2 17 i 36 

— Q^x Hoiyctmventenliylpcated^va^the college or univoj^sm^^ ■ * ^ " 

to you ^ ' * , 46 9 18.8 34 2 

Q 13 How attrd( tive did \ou thmk the social aspects of ^udrnt ' 

' life would bo' r ^ ^ ' 51 5 16 5 32.0 

Q. -20 Did \ ou think that you would have a job held in higher 
esteem if you completed the course offered bV VUAC. or 

did >ou think it would make no difference? 52 3 12 0 35,8 

Q 15 Hqw heavy did you think the demands ofstudyingt ^ j 

w ould be in the course offered? • '58 7 19 5 21 8 

Q 23 In general, did your teachers encourage or discourage 

you from takmg the course?' " 64.1 14.7 21 2 

Q. 2 1 At the time you ,took your decision on the V^AC offer, how 

many ofyourfriendsweregomgontocollegeorui^iversitv? 69.1 15 5 15 4 
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of tfu' i>lu(lt'nli> t'\|>ri-bM-d Ihi- v aw that tin«ince was a strong influence on their enrolment 
deciMon. then? is a significant group fur whom financial questions were indeed crucial 
une^. Among the ZS^o of the sample w hu indicated ^hat financial support w ould be ayer>' 
large prublpr^ nearK se\en but of ten (69%) ga\e this as a strong.jnfluence on their 
decision not to actq)t the offer made through the VUAC. 

Our expluraturl factor analysis of all the socidl-ps\chological \ariables showed that 
oniv three items rfinancial support from TEAS, financial support from parents and 
, cintuipaled findncial prublerhs) had substantial common factor \ariance which appeared 
to be due to antu ipated costs About 25% of informants reported that TEAS was expected 
to be a mam or the onl\ source of finance, w hde nearK 59% had anticipated parents as a ^ 
mam or the only source of finance (Table 6.2). 

Follow ing the procedure- described for constructing the Career benefits scale, we then 
took these three \aria^les alone and extracted the first prmcipal component. The loadings 
were pps^liNe on Questions 24 and 25a (how Urge a problem finance was expected to be 
and support from TKAS) and negdti\ e in the case of Question 25b (support from parents) 
These component loadings suggest that those students who anticipatt^d that.the\ would 
be dependent on TEAS were more likel\ to anticipate financial problems, while those 
dependent on parents were less likeK to expect such difficulties. Scorers from the first 
prmcipal component from this analysis are used as the scale labelled 'Costs' in the 
regression analysis reported in Table 6:4. ' 

The regression analysis shows that the direct effect of Costs on the two-way decision 
is relatively large (-0.i04). Thus financial expectations appear to ha\e a substantial 
independent effect on students enrolment decisions. When interpreting this result the 
' reader should keep in mind the nature of the multivariate analysis. The effect we report 
assumes thai- other thrngt^ m-th.emudeUreequal.Thus theeffectisjietof the indicatorsof _ 
social and economic disad\antage that precede it in the model, such^s home location. 
" Ethnicitv. Socio-economic status and the ty pe of school attended Were these \ ariables to , 
be omitted from the'model, it is probable that a large portion of their explanatory power : 
would de\ol\ e onto considerations of the costs of acceptmg the offer The cost factor i 
reported here is also considered abo\e and beyond effects of the other social-psych(>, 
(ogical variables. ' 

The effect of Costs show n m Table 6.4 is negative. The Costs scale is coded so that a 
high value indicates few financial problems, and turning dow n the VUAC offer is coded 1 
Thus, those anticipating large financial problems and those least dependent on parents 
and most depentfenl on TEAS were considerably more likely tp turn dovvn^ offers of 
tertiary places made through the VUAC. 

Turning to the question of regular part-time work as a source of finance' (Question 
2^d). we can note in Table 6.2 that only 2% anticipated that part-time work would be the 
only source of finance. 15% expected it to be a major source, almost 20% a minor source 
and 63% expected no support at all from regular part-time work. The part-time employ- 
ment variabladops show a modest negative effect in Table 6.4 (-0.077) This suggests that 
an expectation. of regular part-time work as the only, or as a major, source of finance is 
associated with turning down the offer made through the VUAC. As this variable did not 
load with the other cost components in the exploratory factor analysis of all the social- 
psychological variables, and further, as it has an independent effect in the regression 
analysis repdrted in Table 6.4. we conclude that the effect of the petceived necessity to 
take regular part-time work on enrolment decisions is fairly independent of the more 
general effects of economic costs. 

• • The Influence of Others \ ' 

From Table 6.2 it will be seen that.'when asked about encouragement from parents 
and teachers to proceed to tertiary education, more than half the respondents placed 
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IheitiseKei) in tlit* twu buxus at the slrongl> encouraged' end of the scale About 41% 
claimed that parental t»ncuuragemunt was a strung mfluent.e whereas unl> 21% felt that 
the encouragement of teachers uas similarly strung. This is an indication of the greater 
salience uf parents m the decision-making process, at least as far as the subjectiv e feeli/igs 
of the students are concerned. 

The extensiv e literature on sucializatiun stresses the unique rule uf pcft-ental influence 
in shaping man> sucial orientation^. The long peno'd uver which it is exerted, its primacy 
in the furmative >ears and its ga»at significance as a mediaturuf nearly all uther influences 
in early suciahzatiun are sume uf the reasons fur its importance. In spite uf the uniqueness 
of parental influence in early socializatiun, however, it is likely that it is reinforced (but 
sumetimes upposed J by the influence of teachers and peers during adolescence We thus 
believed ili was appropriate to examine the extent to which students perceived the 
influt?nce uf teachers and peers as guing alung w ith the influence uf parents, and initially , 
tu m\ estigate the effect uf this mure general construct of Significant others' on enrulment 
decisions. ^ ' i , 

Our pilut testing suggested thafth^^rmuf the question un the influence uf peers wa^ 
a sensitive master. In some cases wefeiflhat theimplicationuf peer pressure was resented, 
and sua slightly different form ofquestion wasysed. This was a factual question abuut the 
number of peers continuing with further education. About 49% of applicants ticked one of 
the two box,es at the all friends going on' end of the scale when asked how many were 
proceeding to collejjeor university . This item was the le^st frequently reported as having 
finy influence on enrolment decisions. Only 15.5% said they were weakly, and 15.4% 
strongly, influenced by the nurnber of their peers continuing. 

. . The exploratury factor analysts showed that thei three variables measuring the per- 
ceived influence uf parents, teacTiers and peers shared sufficient variance tu define a clear 
cummon factor. We therefore folloyved uur usual procedure and included the three 

Significant uthers variables m an analysis from which the first.pnnoipal component was 
extracted aijd used to furm a composite scale. Howev er. as show n in Table 6. 1, the relative 
proportion uf common vanance to the total variance uf the contributing items is small in 
the case of this scale. ' i 

The use of the Significant others' sca-le in tlie regression jepurted in Table 6.4 shows 
that it has a large net effect bf 0.102 oii the two way decision. Thas among those strongly 
encouraged by parents or teachers, and thoie v\ ith many friends going on, rates of taking 
up offers were higher than average! 

Finally, it ts worth noting that the influence of parental encouragement, although 
loading on a general effect of significant others' factor in the factor analysis, was also 
fuund tu be associated with the perception of Career benefits. This suggests that parental 
encouragement may be related to an instrumental orientation to tertiarv education. 

Academic Expectations ^ 

When the questionnaire was developed, five items were included among the social- 
psychological variables relating to academic expectations and attitudes ti> the course and 
institution oi'fered. These were: , * 

(i) Question 11, convenience of location; ' -s 

(ii) Question 12. interest of the course offered; '< 

(iii) , Question 13, attractiveness of social jsp)ects of siddent life; 

(iv) Question 14, prospects of'success in the' course; 

( v) Question 15, how heavy demands of sludying expected to be. 

Of these five. Questions 12, Hand 15focussedon the specifically academic aspects of the 
course offered and it was anticipated that they might be closely related and thus define a 
general dimension of academic expectations'. The exploratory factor analysis of, all the 
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siH idl-psvi hulugiccil vcinables. however, showed that only two of the three items idenli- 
tied lhefdtlorbdtisfdctonl> The\ wereQuestiun 12un mterestln the course ami Question 

14 oh feelings about prospects of success 

U heii dbked how interesting the\ expected the course to be. oVer 80% ticked one of 
the lui) boxes dl the ver\ interestmg 'end of the scale. Over 74% gave this as a strong (7% 
ai> a u ecik) influence on their decision Thus, evaluated subjectivel> . fnterest m the course 

15 the must influential of all the social ps> uhological factors (Table6 2) About 69% placed 
themselves m une of the tv\o positions at the end of the scale showing that they felt 
uonfident of succ ess in the course. This factor was perceived b\ most respondents to be a 
\ er\ strong influence on their decision on the VUAC offer 53% rated it a strong, and 1 1% a 
weak influence Our analysis shows that both those v\ ho felt ver\ confident and those who 
lelt not at all confident reported this to be a strong influence. 

• The two variables, interest and confidence, were put into a separate principal com- 
ponents diial> s.^s The resulting first principal component explained 63.5% of the variance 
ot the two variables, and the component scores are used as the scale of 'Academic 
expectations Intuitively, it appears to be Interpretable as a commitment to the uniquely 
ai aiiemu. aspei ts of the experience'of tertiary education. The fact that expected heaviness 
ut demands ot stud\ did not share common variance w ith the other tw^o variables does not 
impK that It is less powerful as an explanation of enrolment decisions Rather it suggests 
that feehngs about the likel> hea\ mess of thedemandsofstudy are not necessarily related,^ 
to interest in the course and feelings about prospects of success. ^ 

The effect ot Academ ic expectations is moderately large in determming the decision 
on the VUAC offer. In Table b 4 the effect is reported as 0.084, net of all the other variables 
in the moiiel. This suggests that. over, and above school achievement, for example, 
Academic expectations provide a moderately powerful explanation of the two-way 
decision. - . 

, Question 15 asked respondents to recall how heavy they had expected the demands of 
study to be at the time of their decision on the VUAC offer. Nearly two thirds marked the 
two boxes at the verv heavy* end of the scale, but comparatively few felt that this 
ronsideration was of much influence on their decision. About one in five felt it was a 
slrong. and one in five a w eak, influence. It will be recalled that this is one variable where 
-Ihe-direction of influence is not uniform. Almost 13% of those w^ho ticked oneof the two 
boxes at the very heavy end oT the scale claimed this factor made them more likely to 
accept the offer. Conversely, over 9% of those in the two positions at the 'not very heavy' 
end of the scale stated that this made them less likely tt) accept. For those who answered 
the question thinking only of the duration of the course, liglit demands of study have 
self-evideot attractions. For those who approached this question from a longer-term 
perspective, tt could be that a course entailing heavy study demands would be of higher 
ultimate value, either in terms of career or because of intrinsic intellectual satisfactions 
This variable showed an unanticipatedly large effect in the regression.model reported in 
Table 6 4 (-0.135). However, for the reasons to be given shortly , ue feel this large effect 
should be interpreted with caution. 

Questipn i3onlheattractnenessofthesocialaspectsof tertiary study elicited replies 
w Jiich suggested that a large majority of informants expected the social aspiects of student 
hfe to be attractive. Nearly 60% loca'ted themselves in the one of the two positions at the 
very attractiv e end of the scale, but only a moderate proportion felt that this was a strong 
influence on their decision (32%). Other analyses, not reported here, suggest that there is 
some association between age and this attitude. Generally, the older students were less 
likely to think of the attractive social dspects of the course offered. The regression model 
show s that the attitude to the social aspects of student life has a moderately strong effect 
■ on the applicant s decision on the VTJAC 'offer (0.097), and ftrther, that this effect is 
independent of Atademic expectations and other views about the course and institution 
offered. , ' 
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We feel, however, that there ib a possibihly that the large effucls uf the Deniandi) uf 
tAudy and Social aspects variables, in part, might be artefacts uf the methodulug> uf the 
i^urvey. Because the questionaires were administered near the end uf the >ear fulluwmg 
thn respondents' HSC, it is possible that experiences of tertiary education have contami 
nated the replies of those who accepted places. The whole group of social-psychological 
questions is focussed on how the respondent feH at the time the decision vvas made. On 
those questions relating to aspects of tertiary education that dorrot Have an> counterpart 
in the school en\ ironment, it is possible that a > ear's experience of further education v\ill 
lead to sonje sort of consistent change In evaluation Thus it could be that taking up the 
offer ^ of a place has a causal effect on the recalj 6n the expectation, rather than the 
expectation causing the decision. 

The process could possibly work m the -following way. the student at the end of his 
school years anticipates tpat the work load of tertiary study will be ver> heavy , on the not 
unreasonable assumption that the time and effort it^quired will be proportional to the 
academic level attained. G4v,en perceptions of many qualitati\e differences between 
school and university or college, the school student imputes a large quantum leap in 
academic level from secondary school to tertiary institution and assumes that there w ill be 
an equivalently large increase in the amount of study time and effort required. 

These expectations of a dramatically heavy workload may be unrealisticall^ high and 
may be modifiedty a year's experience of college or university life. That is, at least part of 
the expectation is borne out of an ignorance that is dissipated by a year's experience of 
further education. Thus those students who did accept their offers might become, ex 
post facto, ^ more realistic in their evaluation of the effort required and may 
project this evaluation back onto the recall of the expectations they held at the time of 
making the decision on the VUAC offer. On the other hand, those who turned dowR the 
offer might c^untinue to hold the unrealistic expectations! thus increasing the apparent 
differences in expectations between the two groups. 

A similar process might occur with expectations about the social aspects of stui^ent 
life. The student in transition is faced with exchanging a senior status in a familiar and 
strongl) supportiv e school env ironment for the position of freshman in a larger, unknow n 
and very different institution. In answering a question about social life a year after taking 
the decision, the student who accepted an offer may find it impossible to answer solely in 
terms of his expectations at the time of the decision, and thus to prov idea reply unaffected 
by his experience of the first year o/'tertiary education. The applicant who did not accept 
the offer, however, might reply in ferms of the unceriaintiG^Jhe fclt on considering an 
unknown institution. 

Thus it IS possible that the high co-efficients for Social aspects and Demands of study 
show the effect of the decision taken and the subsequent year's experience upon the 
recollection of the attitude, rather than indicating the full causal effect of the attitude upon 
the decision. We contend, nevertheless, that it is likely that expected demands of study 
and anticipated ^tractiveness of the social life would, if measured at a moresuitableppint 
in time, show some significanfeffecton the decision taken on the VUAC offer. We believe, 
further, that it is unlikely that others in this group of questionsare similarly contaminated. 
Some questions relate to expectations of events well into the future, for example, em{iloy 
ment possibilities at theendof a course of study. Other questions focus on factual matters, 
for example, convenience of location. Still others require an evaluation that could be 
based as well on the student's experience in secondary education, for example, prospects 
of success or interest in the course offered. However* we includethe above comments as a^ 
indication of possible difficulties in interpretation that arise from conducting our field- 
vvqrk some ten or eleven months after the time the applicant's decision vvas taken. 

Question 11 asked about the convenience of the location of the institution offered. 
About 42% pf the respondents ticked one of the two boxes at the very convenient' end of 
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lht» i>t,ale. dm! dbuul 40% niarkifii thoMj dl the very iiicoiiveiueiil end. Location was felt to 
bt* d strong influenLe by 34% uf the sample. The proportion of those who gave location as a 
strong influence. hovv'ever..is higher (63%) among those who felt the institution offered 
wdvs ver> conveniently located than it is among those who felt it was not at all con- 
venienrh loCdteJ (34%). This suggests thdt whereas a convenient location is often felt to 
be d positive influence fur acceptmg an offer o^ a college university place, incon- 
venience IS not. in Itself, frc^quehtly acknowledged to be a strong negative factor 

Social-Psychological Effects: 
The Full Model 

Having duscussed the stales and items from the group of social psychological effects 
mdiv idudlh . we now turn to an examination of the model as revised to incorporate all of 
these \ aridbles. The model is identicdl to that discussed in the previous chapter, except for 
the addition of the block of social-psychological variables. 

The model is presented diagrammatically in Figure 6.1. The causal order of the 
intervening v aridbles in this model is somewhat problematic It could be argued, for 
evaniple. that nidny of the perceptions we include in the group of social-psychological 
\dridble5 might have Cdusdl effects on the type of school attended and on year 12 
achievements. The phras'ing of the socidl-psychological questions, however, emphasised 
the point at which the decision on Ihe VUAC offer was made as the time'reference. We 
therefore believe that plating this group of variables as the last of the intervening sets 
gives the best representat ion of the educational experiences of the applicants. Further, this 
will result, if anything, in conservative estimates of the direct effects of the social- 
psyqhofogical variables. 

We deal w ith the social-psvdu^i^ical variables in two ways, first, by treating them as 
a single block to prov ide. priii^^^5j>ran estimate of the overall impact of the perceptions 
and expectdtions in medidtiTTlgthe effects of prior varidbles. Tdble 6.4 shows the standard- 
ised co-etficients from aeries of regf«»sion analyses, the last of which includes all the 
social-psythological \ariables as a single block. Table 6.5 contains essentially the same 
mtormation. except that the weights from Table 6.4 have been used to compute the 
mediatin;g (and mediated) effects of all the intervening variables.jncluding the social- 
psychological variables as a single block. , 

The second approach to the social-psychological variables is to treat them in a 
hierarchical order and add them to the regression model one at a time. Because of the large 
number of variables involved. v\e fiave added them in this order Career benefits. Costs, 
vSignificant others. Academic expectations and finally all the others as a single block. This 
approach means that the effects mediated by the v ariables added later are net of the effects 
mediated by those included earlier. For example, the effects we show passing through 
Signiticanl'others are above and bey ond the effects mediated by Career benefits and Costs. 
The results of this analysis are shown in Table 6.6 as standardised mediated effects 
computed from the appropriate^ regression co-efficients. In a couple of instances, where it 
was necessar\ to do so, ue vary the hierarchical ordering and present the results in the 
text, but generally . m the interests of consistency w ith the methodology used previously, 
we adhere to the ordering mentioned above. 

We begm.by examining the differences in the effects of the predetermined variables 
when we add the Social-psychological set. This may be done by comparing columns C and 
D of Table b.4. The difference betu een the w eights in these col umns is. of courlse. the effect 
mediated by the Social-psychological variables as a group, shown in column D of Table 
6:5. 

The effect of Socio-economic status which is mediated by the Social-psychological 
M?t IS small 1-0.008) but interesting in that it runs in the opposite direction fo theo\erall 
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TABLE 6:4 

THE EFFECTS OF SEX, AGE, HOME LOCATION, SES, ETHNICITY, SCHOOL TYPE, 
YEAR 12 ACHIEVEMENTS AND THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES ON 

THE TWO- WAY DEQSlbN 



Independent Variables 



Dependent Variable - Two-Way Decision 

A B C ' b 

Prisirtenmni'd Plus Plus PlusSqcidl- 

x'dridbli's slIiooI HSC psychological 

on|\ type dchievements variables 



Sex(l=Femdle. 0=Male) 

Home location II -Metropolitan. 0=^Rural) 

Soc ic>-K< onoinu Status 

KlhnuHv (vs Australian ) / 

Bnghsh' Fathers 

non-English Fathers 
School-tyiHJ (vs State High School) 

Catholic IndeiH'iuieiil 

non-Catholic Independent 

Other 
HSC Achievements 

HSC Course lype'n=Scien( e. O?=^0thef) 

HSC Score 
Soiiial-Psychological variables 

Can?er benefits (l-ow^Career benefits) 

Costs (Low 5= High costs} 

Significant Others (i^w= Perceived 

Encouragement) 
Academic Expectations (Lo\v=Greater 
Expectations) 
* Regular Part-time }ob|Lo\\'= Maui 
Source of Fina nte) 
Location of Institution (Lbw= ' . 
More convenient) 
Attracti veness of Social aspects 
(l^w^More attractive) 
Demands of Study (Low = Heavier) 
JohopportUniliQS on leaving school 
(Lou'=More opportunities) 



R=0 212 
u (Mghted 

0 125^ 
-0 013 
- 0 081 
0 094 
(-0 103)^ 
-0013 
-0104 



R=:0.218 
v\eighted 
N=^954 
0 122 
~0 012 
- 0 OBO 
0 070 
l-O 101) 
^0 010 
- 0 103 
(0 054) 
0 030 
-0,034 
0.017 



R=0 326 
weighted 
N-954 
0 083 
-0 048 
-0 065 
0 065 
(~0 102) 
-0 023 
- 0 104 
(0,046) 
0 042 
0 001 
0 026 
(-0 251) 
~ 0 109 
-0 204 



R=0 560 
weighted 
N=954 

0 072 . 
'0091 
-0.020 
0 073 
(-0t)24) 
0 006 
-0 022 
(0 048) 
0 024 
0 006 
0 044 
(-0 171) 
^ 0 089 ^ 
-0J28 

0 293 
- 0 104 
0 102 

0 084 

- 0.077 

, 0 059 

0 097 

'0 119 



Notes- a For tins si'l ol analyses, variables were added m a controlled step-wise procedure, lience the number of 
cases IS recorded as the same for each equation. As the correlations were calculated by 'pamvis6 deletion, 
regression estimates are not affected. Some very minor variation is possible m the calculation of standard 
errors. 

b Undorlined co-efficients are at least twice as large as their stantiard error. - , . » 

c Sheaf co efficients are shown in parentheses Their standard errors have not beencalculattHl 
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I . , TABLE 6:5 

TOTAL, INDIRECT AND DIRECT EFFECTS ON THE TWO-WAY DECISION OF THE 
PREDETERMINED VAfclABLES, SCHOOL TYPE, YEAR 12 ACHIEVEMENTS AND THE 
TOTAL GROUP OF SOa AL-PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES CONSIDERED IN BLOCKS 



* 


Total 




Indirect 




Direct 


Effect 


Through school 


Effects 
. Through Year 12 


Through all social 


EfTecl 








achievements 


psychological 










variables 






A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Spy { \ ^ ipni/ilt* 0 ^ mai^t 


0.125^ 


0.003 


0.03Sf 


0.011 > 


0.072 




-0.D13 


—0.001 


0,036 


0.043 


-0.091 


Hnmp 1 nr<)ticin ( 1 = inptrnnnlitnii fl = riiml) 


—0.081 


—O.OOl • 


-0.016 


-0.045 


-0.020 


Socio-Kcoiioniic Stutus 


0.094 


0.015 


0.014 


-0.008 


0.073 


Ethnicitv (ys 'Austnilian* Falhors) 


(-0.103) 








(-0.024) 




-0.013 


-0.003 


0.013 


-0.029 


Q>006 


'noii'i'jiglisir 


-0.104 


-0.002 


0.001 


. -0,081 , 


-0.022 


Schol Tvpe (vs Stale High School) 


1-0.054) 






0,017 


• (-0.048) 


Catho!i(^ huiependont 


0.030 




-0,012 


0.b24 


non-Qkthoh(. huiopelulont 


-0.034 




'-0 035 


. -0.005 ' 


. 0.006 


Othur \ 


0.017 




-0.009 


-0.019 


, 0.044 


IISC Aduevernonts 


(-0,251) 








(-0.171) 


use Coiirso ( I ~ science. 0 = otiior) 


-0.109 






-0.021 


-0.089 


hlSC Score ; 


-0.204 






. -0.076 


-0.128 


Social Psychological Variables - 












Career Benefits (Low = Fewer Benefits) 


0,029 , 








0.293 


Costs (Unv - Greater Costs) 


-0.104 








-0.104 


Significant Ojhers {Low = More 












Enconragonienis) 


o.ip. 








0,102- 


Aradeniir Expectalioins (Lo\V » Higher 












^Hxp^ectatians) 


0.084, 








0,084 



— ^ iub ^ ^ ~'. 

Note^ a> .^idiividiiiidiniuu'uffu.ients are shown With the ^he<jri.u-eff»uitfnl la bruckut^ whurtiapprupridtu.Thu^lighl numenuil disureprajiLies inhume 
rows aredue to rounding errprs. " . ..f ^ ^ , 
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etfertbt bhS W hm-as hm SVJS hds \he effw < of making an applicafil more likeh ro turn 
dow n the offer, the effect of SES int^idttHl \ ia the Social ps>chological \ariables is. \erv 
shghlK, to make him less hkel\ to%i(\so This small o\erall mediated effect ma> be 
disaggresialed into the separate effects »?ihe se\ eral \ariables These results are shov% n m 
Idbleb 6 We see here that the overall efft^ct is prmcipalK the result of tuo conUictrng 
i^iiikis the effi^ct of SES mediatt^i In Cart>er bewfits is negative {-0 017) and that 
nuHiialed \ laCostb is positive (0 012^ It appears that, to the extent that l6\v SP:S applicants 
areiWeavvartM)! the mstnimental \alueof the tertian ( ourj>e for eqiployment prospettb 
thev are less hkeiv than others to turn down their offer However thistendencv large! v 
offset bv the impact of the fmanuai ( osts mvolved, whulh vve would t^xp*»< t to fall more 
heav jK on those w ith slender resources 

The impact ot (josts should cause no surprise, but (he strong instrumental orientation 
evident m the niKiiatmg role of Career benefits is perhaps-worthv of note We are. 
however, not entirelv alone m finding ev idenceof suchattitudt»s Goldthorpeet fll (1969} 
m their Luton worker studv found, m another context, strong instrumental orientations 
amonu certain groups of w orkers from lower SES backgrounds It might not be unreason 
able to assume that our lower SES group could share some characteristics m common w ith 
the upwardh aspiring skilled workers who are the focus of theGoldthorpe studv 

AThe ov erall mediated effects show n in Table 6.5 for the school tv pe contrasts are small 
1 017. - 005 and - 019). We also note from Table 6 4 that the increment in the multiple 
correlation co-efficient iR) from adding the school dumm> variables to the model is slight 
(0 212 to 0.218i. and this suggests that onc^ the prior variables m the model have been 
controlled for, the effects of school l>pe are minimal. Perhaps \i is worthwhile to note, 
however, that the small effecl shov\Ti for the Catholic independent school - State high 
-sctitxji^nlrast tO.Ol rj tndtt^te^ that studentsiromtheCalhoKc schools vv£ie more Ukelv 
' (o turn down offers of places. Elaboration of this overall effect in Table 6.6 shows that it is 
pr^ncipallv Costs that are causing this effect 10.013). Conversel>, the effect mediated by 
Costs for the contrast between non-Catholic indep^dent schools and state high schools 
1-0 010) indicates that students from independent schools were less likel> to turn dow n 
offers because of cost factors. These two results suggest that there are some residual 
(uncontrolled) components of Socio-economic status operating through the school 
dummv vanables ipossibl> famil> wealth and income, and famiK size) Certainly, the 
moderate effect of non-Catholic independent schools mediated b\ Career benefits (0 018) 
t 4^ consistent with such an interpretation. This effect passing through Career benefita^s to 
' make the independent school student5 more likel> to turn dow n their offers That i< they 
were less hkelv to perceive Career benefits following completion of the course offered and 
to this extent vvere less likelv to accept the offer. This finding is consistent w ith our earlier 
remarks thft lower SES applicants were more likel> to think in mstnimental terms . of 
Career benefits than were those applicants from higher SES backgrounds 

In Table 6 5 the effect of sex mediated bv the group of Socral-psv chological variables 
is ver\- small (0.011). about 9% of the total effect. However, this general effect gives a 
jnisleading picture. Table 6.6 shows a large positive effect of sex mediated by C^r 
benefits {Q>05 1 ). w hich is mostK offset b> a number of smaller negative effects This eltect 
mediated by Career benefits suggests that, to the extent that they were less likely than 
males to think about tertiar} education m career terms, females were more likely »o 
down their offers of a place. The relative magnitude of this effect should be nojed: th? 
effect mediated via Career benefits is more than 40% of the total effect. The tendency is 
mostly offset b> other negativ e effects mediated By the Social-psychological variables but 
the lack of a tarter-based orientation towards further education appears ft*orn our data 
to remain a powerful causp of the lower rates of female transiUon to tertiary educaUon 

There are some cunosiUes among the other Social-psychological variables med iating 
theeffecl of sex. The negative effect of Significant others indiales that influences of other 



TABLE 6:6 



TUT.\L. LNUIRLCn AND DIRLCT LPTICTS OF THE PREDETERMINED VARIABLES (AND SCHOOL TlTEj SHOWLNG THE 
MEDL\TING EFFECTS OF THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 



Independent Variables Total Dir^ 

Effect ' * Indirect effect, mediated by: Effect 







School t>'pe 








Academic 


Other Social- 








andtlSC 


Career 


Financial 


Significant 


Psychological 








Achievements 


Benefits 


Cost> 


, Others 


Expectatioas 


Vanabte» 






A 


B 


C 




" - E 


F 


G 


H 


St»\ i 1 f-Vmatt* 0 - Male 


0 125^ 


0 042 


0 051 


-0 007 


-0 010 


-OOCM 


-0 019 


0 072 




-0 013 


0 035 


-0 006 


0012 


0 007 


0 007 


0,023 


-0 091 


Hoim* 1am at ion 1 - Metropolitan. 0= Rural) 


-0-0^1 


-0.017 


-0 014 


-0 027 


0,003 


-0004 


-0.003 


-0.020 


Sixio Kumtjmic Status 


0.094 


0.029 


-0.017 


0012 


0 001 


-0.000 ' 


-0.003 


0.073 


KlhnuiUl\!> ^uMrahan Fathtfn>) 


{0 1031 














(0.024) 


•English * * X 


-0 013 


0009 


" -0 019 


0 002 


-0 005 


0 002 


-0.009 


0 006 


non-Engltsh 


-0 104 


-0 000 


-0 045 


-0 002 


-0 003 


-0010 


-0 022 


-0.022 


Si hoiA t V |>e U s Stale High School \ 


{0.054} 


HSC-cbteve- 












(0v048) 


Catholic Inilt'pt»ndent 


.0 030 


-0012 ' 


-0 002 


0013 


0.006 


0.004 


-aoo3 


0.024 


non-CathoIu Independent 


-0 034 


-0.035 


0.018 ' 


-0 010 


-0010 


0 001 


-0 004 


0 006 


Other 


0017 


-0.009 


-0.006 


-0 002 


0008 


-0.000 


-0.018 


0 044 



Note, d i>tunoarilised v,o-effiu«emi» are show n u ith the sheaf u>-€fficient »n t^raukets « here appropOdte The Might numertcal di^crepanuies* in !»ome 
* row s are due lo round j ng error , t 
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jH-fs»Mti» fHfMler U-nirfU-H shvthtiv U'ss Ukvh tu turn doun offtiih after the effects of the 
pr*»i ediiii; Ndfitibles m ih*- model hti\e U'en remmed That i.s lu sd>. (he effect \\eobser\e 
tur Smnitucint (Jthi-rs is that part uf the total effe*ct of otber persons remaining after the 
• nflut'iu es (it (.dr»'er bt^iit-ftts and Co5pts*ha\e been taken into account if the hierarchical 
(♦•-'ifriru '>t the S*k m1-^{is\< hoIo^iLal variables wert* to be changed, it is possible that the 
impai t u\ Siunitu <int tjtb'rs in metiiatmg the mfluente of sex uould be altered This 
\ii 'Ns.bil was !ps|f(i and foumi ntjt uAh- the t ase W hen Significant others isaddtni to the 
modfi U-tori* .iin uf \hv othi-r Soi lal-psvt hologn^l \ariables. its rtjle in mediatmgsex is 
-!) 0 U) the sanu- as \% h»Mi A is addt-ii later m the nuKiel Thus it appear^-that the peru'i\ ed 
atlu»'n(»* nt fHvrs t»Mi ht^rs and parents is. if anvthmg tending to make females more 
nkfU than males to takf' up the offer of a place in tertiar> educ^tum The effect ts small but 
< ♦■r^l;nl\ <Ui>i:»-sts that the encouragement of Significant others to continue to tertian 
e*lii( atum has no i^reatei* mi pad on males than on females 

In umtrasl to the preceding \artabies. home location is slrongK mediated b\ the 
StH ial-^s\tholoijiLxil variables as a group Table 6 5 shims that of a total effect of -0 081, 
^ '♦niv ~OOJO»sdirt^tl\ attributable to home location net of the mediating \anables More 
tfutn thretMjuarters of the total etft*rlof home location is accounted for b\ the intervening 
V .trhii>i»*s .ihd t>\ er half h\ the mediating effect of the Social-ps\chological group 1-6 045 
in Table bi\ , ' 

U hen the separate efft^ts of the various Social-ps\chologi(>al \ariables are disaggre- 
Udted iTdhle b bi. the powerful mediating role of Cx)sls (-0 027) is apparent. However, 
ovMiig U) the hieranhicdj^nature of the inclusion of the separate Social-ps\chological 
\driables. this effect of Co'sls is net of the effect of Career benefits. Because in this 
partit uiar labe. Qisls were fell to be. polenliali>. a highlv salient variable for students 
whose dt'ciSKm ihc U:aC offer could incur iiie e.\penses of lu ing a\\a\ from home, 
>onie additional anah sis was undertaken to tease out the unique and combined mediating 
effects of pert Qi\ ed Costs ^nd Career benefits on the effect of home location 

1 he results of ihjs analv sis are presented in the form of a Venn diagram show mg the 
unmn of the effects of home location mediated b> Career benefits and Costs (Figure 6 2) It 
w dl be noted that the effect mediated % la Costs is larger lhaji that passing through Career 
U>nefits The total mediating effect of Career benefits is -0.014. ttie' same as the effect 
shown m Table 6 6 as Benefits are included before an\ other Social-ps>chological vari- 
able The total effect mediated b> Costs, on the other hand, is * 0.036. considerabU larger 
than the net mediating effect (-0.027) shown in Table 6.6 The figure in the table shows 
the mediating effect of Costs net of the tomt effect with Career benefits. and isequivaient to 
the area marked C m the Venn diagram 

The lonclusions we draw from the anahsis are. first, that financial (Xinsiderations 
had a strong influence on .students from rural home addresses Nearl> 45% of the total 
effe< t of home hxation is mediated b\ Costs SecondU. less than half of the apparently 
moderate effect of Cancer benehts isumqueh due to a consideration of these instrumental 
advantages of tertiar\ education The remainder of the effect ,is shared with a consid- 
eralum of r ests. " ' ^ 

There is additional evidence which shows that cost considerations are of signific 
antl\ greater importance for rural students. If we treat the answers to Question 24 
tanlicipated financial problems) as a simple scale, we may take the mean \alue for urban 
U 81] and rural {2 31) applicants and test if these means are significantl) different When 
this tebt was earned out. the t value obtained was 5.49 (p<0.001) showing that a clearly 
significant difference existed in the perceived size of financial problems Clearly the 
acceptance of an offer of a college or university place entails, for manv stufJents from hiral 
backgrounds, a moveawav from home that is seen as incurring heav> financial penalties, 
and this is an important part of the explanation of the inequalitv in access to tertiary 
education have found for students from country backgrounds 
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Effect of Home Local ion K-^ '^Hj^fivMS^^ Effect of Home Location 

Mediated b\ Benefits ^^^^^iCSSvu v\\\\W Med latetl bv Costs 



A + B = Effect Mediated through Career Benefits 
B + C = Effect Mediated through Costs 



. A = Effect through Career Benefits neiof Costs 

B = Effect through Career Benefits and Costs jointly 

i58Sb of the effect of home location mediated b> benefit* also passes thruugh costs v\hereas 
of the effect of home location mediated by costs also passes through beheHts) 

C = Effect through Costs net of Career Benefits » 

nGURE6:2 

DIAGRAM REPRESENTI^JG THE EFFECTS OF HOME LOCATION 
MEDIATED BY PERCEIVED COSTS AND CAREER BENEFITS 



t * 



<^ 
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One other \dridble. Lun\enieriu* of location of institufion offered (Question 11) was 
intended to test for similar difficulties Huwever. uur results suggest that thp term 'con- 
venience does not fit \\ell with the vocabular> of rural students. It seems that students 
truni c()untr\ backgrounds perceived the location of th^ institution offered as expensive, 
rather than inconvenient Perhaps students hvmg in the country see themselves as 
int.onv enientlv located, rather than the mustlv centralised institutions offered to them A 
t"test similar t6 that described m the pret.edtng paragraph was conducted Qn Question 11. 
con\ enienc e of location There was no significant difference m the mean scale value for 
rural and metropolitan students , 

We iiu not claim that this anaUsis of the effect of home location is anv-where near 
I nniplete There has been no attempt "m the analvses undertaken so far take into account 
the iutation ot the institutiOh offered and its proximity to the applicant's home address, 
nof hd\ e w e iiti lised repl les to Question 26. Was it necessarv for > ou to leave \ o\k parents' 
home However although we anticipate that further anahsis will eluiidate the 
mechanism discriminating against students from non-metropolitan home adpfesses. the 
general conclusion of the analysis, particularly the key role of financial c^sts. should 
remain unt hanged 

Bv fa,r the largest mediating effect of the Social-psvchoiogical variables applies to 
Ethnicity In Tabl^ 6 5 the mediating effect for 'English' students is -0.029. and for 
nun-English -0 081. the largest mediating effect of all and accounting for 78% of the 
total effet t ot the non-English - Australian* contrast. The sma\] direct effects for the ethni.c 
dummy v ariables (0 006 and -0 022 j suggest that there is ITttle in the causal component of 
Ethnicity that dues not pass through the mediating variables in the model, and that of 
the>e JnediatijiK ^d''»*ibles, the block of Social-psvchological variables is the most signifi- 
yint. In other v\ord>. the main reasons firom the greater proportions of immigrant 
students taking up offers lies in their perceptions and expectations. 

It' IS interesting to speculate on the reasons for this. The cultural env ironment of the 
migrant family may appear to be an unfavourable milieu for dev eloping a commitment tp 
tertiary education, particularly when it is considered that the educational process is an 
integral part of the dominant host Gulture. Ou»analysis suggests, however, that a similar 
instrumental orientation toeducation is found among students from migrant backgrounds 
as was discerned m the case of the applicants from the lower socio-economic status 
groups. Further, w e hav e ev idence that a great part of the influence of Significant others in 
the migrant student s environment operates through the perceived career benefits of 
tertiary education. 

We shall focus on the nort-Enghsh'- Australian* contrast in the following discussion, 
but It should be noted that generally similar, though smaller, effects arise in the case of the 
English dummv variable The disaggregation of the effects of the 'non-English 
Austrahan contrast^ as mediated by the Social-psychological variables (Table 6 6) re- 
vea'ls the Importance of Career benefits as a mediating influence Of the total effect of 
-tK104, -0.045 or 43% is mediated bv perceived Career benefits. This suggests that the 
det.ision on the VL'AC offer is taken w ith the instrumental lieaefits of tertiary education 
tirmly in mind. HuwevuLjnterestingquestionsf9llow immediately from this, particularly 
relating to the source of this concern with Career benefits. Particularly, the role of 
Significant others is potentially influential, and perhaps the small co efficient for this 
mediated effect m Table 6.6 is due to the hierarchical ordering of the Social-psychological 
variables. This co-efficient (-0.003) refers^to the effect mediated through Significant 
others above and beyond the effects mediated by Career benefits and Costs. 

To deal with this problem, additional analysis was undertaken to establish the 
relationship between the mediating effects of Career benefits and Significant others The 
results are presented in the form of a Venn diagriam m Figure 6.3. This diagram represents 
the large total mediating effect of Career benefits (-0.045) and shows that about 19% of 
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Effect of 
^\'un English Australian 
Contrast Mediated by 
Career Benefits 




Effect of 
Non-Enj»lish vs Australian 
Contrast Mediated by 
Significant Others 



A B = Effect Mediated through Career Benefits 
B + C = Effect Mediated through Significant Others 



A = Effect through Career Benefits net of Significant Others 
B^Effect through Career Benefits and SignificanlOlhers iointiy 

(19% of the ethnicity contrast mediated by benefits also passes through significant others 
v\hereas 71% of the contrast mediated by significant others aJso passes through benefits) 
C = Effect through Significant Others net of Career Benefits 

FIGURE 6:3 

DIAGRAM REPRESENTING THE EFFECTS OF THE CONrn^ 
NON-ENGLISH' AND AUSTRALIAN' FAMILIES MEDIATED BY PERCEIVED CAREER 
BENEFITS ANDTHE INFLUENCE OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 
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Ihib efftH t overlaps u ilh the mrduihog influt-nce of Significant others However, the )oinl 
effect l-^OOOS) ib d much higher proportion of the smaller tofal mediating effect of 
Sijinificanljolhers In Table 6.6. the effect of Significant others is shown net of Career 
tKiiief lib ami Costs I -0 OOJ ) Disregarding the Costs \ ariable. we can see in Figure 6 3 that 
thf total effect nu'iiiated b> Significant others is much larger than that suggested m Table 
6,6 This total-effect is -0.012 andis.shown in areas B and C of Figure 6 3 The net 
mediating effe(.t shown m Table 6 6 as -0 003. corresponds to area C in the diagram We' 
note that onl\ 29% of the total effect of Significant others is re\ealed m the table, the 
remaining 71% ts shared with Career benefits and hence is incorporated with the co- 
efficient for Career benefits in Table 6 6 because of the hierarchical ordering of the 
S(K lal-psychological variables. 

h rom this anaK sis w e conclude that the influence mediated b\ Significant others for 
students from non-English' backgrounds is modest, about 11% of the total effect How- 
ever, the pro( ess w hereb\ the influence of Significant others is exerted appears largely to 
involve the other persons in helping to shape the Career benefits perceptions of the 
applicants. NearU three-quarters of the mfluente of Significant others appears to work in 
this \\d\ The role of expectations of Career benefits in mediating the effect of 'non- 
English ethnici t\ , howe\ er. is so large that its joint effect w ith Significant others is only a 
small proportion 1 19%) of the whole. Our conclusion is that the instrumental orientation 
tow ards tert iar\ education is partly, but b> no means w hollj . deri\ ed from the influences 
of Signifiuint others, and that this \ie\\ of further education in terms of the benefits it 
offers IS a mapr factor in accounting for the higher rates of taking up places among the 
•non-English' compared to the Australian' applicants. 

The final predetermined variable which has strong effects mediated by the Social- 
ps\chological group is the applicant's age. As mentioned previously, we are cautious in 
our interpretations of this \ ariable as we belie\e that two related but distinct factors may 
be measured b\ it.^ With this caution in mind it is interesting to note that the inclusion of 
the social-psv'chological \anables results in the direct effect of age being increased 
markedU. the effect mediated b> these variables as a group being 0.043 (Table 6-5) The 
total effect is small. -0.013..mdjicating that the older students were slightly less likely to 
turn down offers. The direct effect is -0.091 hich indicates that, in as much as there is an 
effect of age per se. over and above the other variables in the model, it makes the older 
students much less likel> to turn down offers. However, this net effect is largely counter-^ 
acted by the effects mediated \ 4a the Social-psychological variables. (0,043). which makes 
the older students more likel> to turn dowTi their offers. It will be recalled from the 
previous chapter that year 12 achievements operated in a similar fashion. Analysis of the 
four main factors among the Social-psychological \ ariables show s that most contribute to 
this effect. In as much as older students were more likely to consider the financial Costs, 
had less encouragement from Significant others, and had lower Academic expectations, 
they were more likely to turn down offers. There is also a comparatively large effect 
mediated b> the other Social-psychological variables, but these individual influences 
await further analysis. Taken together, these results suggest' that older students per se 
have a stronger intention to go pn to tertiary study than younger students, but that other 
social and personal factors intervene,in the decision-making process to counteract this 
intention. 

Conclusion 

In our discussion of the effects, both directly attributable to the Social psycholog^ca^ 
variables and mediated via them, we hav« not made any general comments about the role 
of these factors in toto. Making generalisations about such a diverse group of indicators is 
a difficult task. However, one common aspect of the Social-psychological variables is that 
they arise from indu idual differences in the applicants* perceptions of and expectations 
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dbuut ttrtidry uduuitiun, Uiilikt the pnur \dndblc& v\hiLh are mainlv dttnbuteb ruldting tu 
groups. \heSucidI-pb\LhulogiLdI vdridbies medsure iiidividudl diffureiiLus in ununldliunb 
to lerhdn education. Moreo\er. the Socidl-ps^chologiLdl \dndbles seem lu be mure 
polenlidlU fruitful for polic\ making. It would appear that the rele\ance uf tertiarv 
eduuatiun tu careers, the financial burdens that further education impuses. the \alue 
placed on it b\ teacht^rs and the cummunitv in general, and tlie Ideation of colleges and 
universities are all mure amenable tu intervention b\ educatiunal poIic> makers than are 
iht^ predetermined \ ariablessuchas age. se\. and socio-economic and ethnic, background 

Because of the potential poIuA relerjnce of ttm fac.lurs v\e have grouped under the 
rubric Social-psvchulogical' variables, it mav be worth concluding tlie discussion b\ 
pointing out v\hdt a powerful direct causal effect the\ have on the decision to continue 
mil) tiTtiarv education, especiallv in compansnn ^V4th the predetermined variables, and 
evi'n uttier mediating variables. As a measure of the explanatory power of! our model, v\e 
ha\e used the co-efficient of multiple correlation R'. rather than the more familiar 
R square, because the interpretation of R-squa re in variance accounted for terms has been 
considered problen;iatic in regressions \\ ith binar> dependent \ ariables,*" 

Cuiisidenng then the multiple correlation co-efficients from Table 6 4, w*e note that 
the values from the model with the predetermihed variables onI\ are \er\ small 
(R ^ 0 212 without theschool-tvpe variables, and R = 0 218 when school-tvpe is includ- 
ed U The addition uf HSC course-tvpe and best-four .score adds apprec lablv to the explan- 
atory power of the model, w ith a multiple correlation of 0 326. How ev er. the largest single 
increase m R comes as a result of adding the SociaI-ps>( hological block tu the model, and 
the multiple correlation co-effitient is 0.560 after these variables have been «icluded 

hi addition luThese powerful effects atlribuTable to IheSoclal-psychoIogical variablps 
la themselves, the^ also plav an important part m mediating the effects of other variables 
v\ hichjepresent group differef|ces m access to tertiary education. Thus we conclude that 
the group of Social-psy chotegical \ariables could profitably become the focus of attention 
for policynmakefs for three main reasons First, as mentioned above, unlike the attribute 
variables, the Sucial-psy chological variables are amenable to policy interventions. The 
age. sex or social status of students cannot readily be altered, but it is possible to intf^oduce 
measures to affect the expectations and perceptions of indiv idual students. Secondly, the 
Social-psy chological variables in themselves have very powerful effects on the decision 
on v\ hether or not to continue w ith tertiary education. This suggests that if the perceptions 
and evaluations can be changed, large consequential changes m the proportions of 
students taking up offers should result. Thirdly, most of the Social-psydiological vari- 
abiles play an important role in mediating theeffectsuf \ ariables that cannot them.selvesbe 
changed. For instance, wejind that females vvere more likely to turn dovvn offers, but a 
large proportion of thi^ effect is due to the fact that females perceiv ed fevyer career benefits 
resulting from a course of tertiary education. If females attitudes could be changed on this 
matter so that their perceptions were closer to those of the male students, we should 
expect that the adverse mediating effect of the perception of career benefits would be 
largely negated, and at least a part uf the inequality in the access of females to tertiary 
education would be uvercome. Thu> is just one example of hov\ the mediatmg rule of the 
Sucial-psy chologicdl variables could be used to overcome inequalities resulting from sex. 
age« home location, ethnicity and social status in transition to tertiary study . 



Notes 



1. See Chapter 5 for a more extended discussfon. 

2 See for example Russell and Rives ( 1980). Neter and Maybes (1970). 




CHAPTER? 

DEFERRING AND DECLINING: A SYNTHESIS 

!n ihe eil ing tour chapUjri) u e hd\ e draw n on related data sets to de\ elop and test 
mudeb ot the tranMtiun uf \uung peuph' to tertian education in Victoria The models are 
complex, and we are keenJ\ auarf that at times we ha\e not led the reader through these 
toniple\itiei> ai> bkilfulU db we might We attempt to regam some balance in thecomplex- 
it> of uur preMMitation in thus chapter bv bummaribing some of the main effects on 
enrolment decisums and b> iflustrating .these effects from our case stud> data and the 
responses to the open quest ions on the survey 

We focus here on deferring and declining. We ha^\e arranged our summar> models so 
that lhe> characterise those who turned down their offers of college or uni\ersit> places 
We also mler\ tewed onl\ those who had deferred or declined and we ha\e collated the 
ui«?n questionnaire, responses from onl> this group. In a final selection we also chart their 
umnediate destinations • * 

In the summaries, we ha\e attempted to follow the spirit of our previous argument 
about those kinds of effects the analysis of which might be most useful for policy review 
and development. Thus we examine m detail the wa> in w hich the effects of the four main 
predetermined variables in our model are mediated through the achie\ement and social- 
psychologK.al variables. These variables are the applicant's sex. home location, socio- 
economic status and ethnicity 

These four effects are all associated with significant inequalities in the applicants' 
enrolment decisions. It is tempting to conclude that the> are also associated with signific- 
ant mequdhties generaUv m ac^cess to tqrtiar>' education in^Victoria. Support for this 
conclusion, however, must await a demonstration that there are not compensating differ- 
ences in the other discontinuities in transition, in persistence with the final two years of 
secondare school, in rates of application for places in colleges and universities, and in the 
relative success of applications. There has developed recentl> . for example, a clear gap in 
persistence to the final >ear of secondary school in fa,\our of females. While it is not as 
large as our estimate of the effect of the appJicants' sex on enrolment decisions in favour of 
males, it does give an indication that our conclusions might need to be modified when 
detailed data on transition through years 1 1 and 12 of secondary school become available 

In the summaries, we also fpcus on iome direct effects of the achievement and 
sooial-psvchological variables. As the effects of school type seem to be largely assimilated 
to the effects of socio-economic status, we have not looked at that variable again Iijstead 
we summarise here the-effects of Year 12 achie'veme^nts. perceptions of costs, benefits, the 
mfluenceofsignificantothersandacademicexpectations.and the nature of the offer made 
to the student More work needs to be done on the mediated effects of some of these 
\ariables. For example, we have not examined how the net effects of type of institution 
ought be mediated b> differing perceptions of the costs and benefits of studying at 
different types of institutions, nor how the effect of preference level might be mediated by 
academic expectations. 

As we have evaluated them from our present models, we believe also that the direct 
effects of (particularly) Year 12 achievements, the social-psychological variables, and the 
type of offering institution are persuasive in their own right. This relatively small set qf 
direct and proxy measures of indiv idual differences in achievements, expectations and 
perceptions predominate as predictors of enrolment decisions over the predetermined 
group differences. Individual inequalities in access to tertiary education, therefdi^. seem 
to be much more pervasive than group inequalities. If asked to identify the more urgent 
priorities for debate, intervention and further evaluation which our research suggests, vve 
vvoyld point to the potent effects of pereptions of the benefits and costs of tertiary' 
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oilui.aliun, thu effuulbuf Year 12 tourbu l>pednd re&ulls.cind the effect ufrucuiving an uffer 
from a unneri)il> rather than a college. Taken together, and very broadly, these effeutb 
suggest tu us that many Year 12 students hold essentially meritocratic' and instrumental, 
views uf tertiary education.^ (That is, tertiary education is only for potentially high 
achievers and has the purpose of |ob training.) If this is so. then self-selection seems to be 
working in conflict with the uleals uf a liberal higher education system, and that system 
might need to examine carefully the image it projects to its prospective students. 

Some Group Inequalities in Access 

Females 



Our basic regression model was calculated from the data on the VUAC population. 
We estimated from it that the total effect of the applicants' sex on the two-way decision 
v\ds 0.08 in metric terms. From our sample data, and using a model which also included 
the socio-economic status and ethnicity of the applicants' families, we estimated that the 
total effect of sex was 0.12. Clearly, other ascribed characteristics being equal, females 
were mure likely than males to turn down their VUAC offer. At present we estimate that 
this effei.t is between 8 and 12 percentage points difference between males and females 

In Figure 7.1 we have summarised the main causal paths from the applicants' sex to 
thi! twi> way decision, and jnUuded tentative estimates of the relative contributions of the 
uufiiidting effects. We cannot provide an estimate of the relative size of the residual 
(direct) effect, both because the estimates of indirect effects derive from two separate data 
sets, aiid because there are some minor countervailing indirect paths we have not inc- 
luded m the simplified model, ^ 
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\ wm bulli the pupuldUon diiii >aiuple lidU \\(; (•slimaUj that about one third of the 
ti^tal effect of sex on the two-uav ileuibton is mediated through the lesser tendency for 
females to take a sijence course at HSC. and their consequently lower HSC scores From 
tlie sample data ue also estimate that a further 40% of the effect of sex fs mediated through 
the temiencv for females to pert eive fewer career benefits from tertiarv education. This 
so('uil-psv(Ju>lo^ical effect on enrolment decisions is partially offset by a number of 
small mf liieni es u Inch apptuir to ha\ e eni,ouraged females to take up tlieir VU AC offers It 
IS perliaps of interef>t to nute that tlie encouragement of significant others slightly 
ta\ oured females in relation to taking up tlie VUAC offer, and that males and females do 
nut appear tu ha\e been differently affected by academic, expectations 

A further efftu t on the enrolment decisions of females as compared with males was 
noteti m Chapter 4 Being more likel> than males to recei\ e uffers from colleges as against 
unt\ersilies. females w ere more likel'v to turn dou n their offers Some 12% of this effect is 
inilepeiulent uf tlie Year 12 achiev emtfuts of females, but it is likely also that some of the 
prior effed of Year 12 at liie\ enients passtJS through tlie kind of institution making the 
offe^r 

V\e interv leueil a girl we shall call Rob>n. whose case illustrates how taking a mixed 
nun-st leiii e 1 kSC i uurse might lead to a student turning down a college or uni\ ersity offer 

Hnhyn oHended u Technjcui fhgh School and liked this because she i\as able (o 
- uiidertdkeu w ide \ urie(\ of subjects int iuding trades., When choosing Year 12 sub/<;ctsshe 
utshed not to n(irnjv\ the field loo much and decided to study a mixture she hkvd. Her 
( ourse comprised tngiish. Kngiish Literature, Environmentai Science, f^'gni Studies and 
Maths Ot these, the oniv subjet t that she tJefinituK u anted tu continue at a ivrtiory level 
was hin iromnentoi St leiu e At the stime time she had no career /irmly in mind, and the 
careers teacher at school could neither suggest any suitable career /or her to foJJoiv nor 
i tmld she give atJv ice'on tertiar\ courses that might interest f^ob> n "bee ause I had no pure 
St lent e btickgrt)UJ)d," 

Robvn ended up being t^uite con/used She was advised tt) put two university Laiy 
t ourses as her first two preferent.es bet,ause she "may as well aim us high as possi])]e" 
These were ft)]]owed bv Envirtjnmentai Science courses. No t)thers appealed to her 

She found the workload of Year 12 heavy, did nt)t do well enough to get her first 
cht)i( e. and w as t^ffereiJ her /t)urth t hoice of a teaching course in Environnientai Science 
She swayed backw ards and fonv an/s about it, deferred and then e\ entuaJiy declined the 
otter in Sovember \9S0. She said she "didni feel positive ent)ugh about it*' and **didn'i 
want toget ]t)( ked intti teachmg'^to which she wasn't committedj/orshe has "a great/ear 
\of doors closing** 

tlhis vear 1 1981) slie is reapphmg /or another EnvirtMinientai Science ct)ursp w hich 
s nt)t rely on a science backgrouad and seemingiv ojiens the door to many non- 
hing ptxsitions. 

Robyn's case illustrates a portion of our model perfectly, in that her low HSC score 
apparently led to her missing a high status university offer and resulted instead in an offer 
from a less preferred college course. Other highly competitive courses might function 
similarly to university courses in this regard as the following questionnaire response 
suggestsi 

! originally wanted to be a kindergarten teacher which was my number one preference, 
I was also accepted at a hospital to do nursing. I received my results which were very 
ordinary - consequently. I didn't get into kinder teaching so I decided to nurse. This 
begms m 1981 and therefore ! didn^ accept my VUAC offer which was my number two 
preference." 

The other aspect of our summary model for sex effects suggests that girls perceived 
fewer career benefits from tertiary education and were consequently more likely to turn 
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down offers wf tullcgiJ ur univerhity pldues. Some n^spondents had obviuui>l> conbidered 
the 'benefit' side of their deubion ver> seriously indeed. For example, the folluuing 
statement on the questionnaire was made by a girl who had very high grades in sciences 
and had been offered a place at a prestigious university: 

"The main factor which influenced my decision to take a job (as a clerk) rather than 
cohtinue my education, uas the apparent excess-of graduates m the workforce. I believe 
that unless a person attempts a course that qualifies them fur a profession, tertiary 
education is pointless. Degrees in Science and Arts are not worth the paper they are 
written on.'* 

Another girl explained the decision-making process which led her to a Similar 
conclusion and occupation as follows: 

"I received a job with a bank, accepted it and had been there over a month when the 
VUAC course was offered. I liked the job, it seemed suited to my abilities and I was 
progressing \vell. Knowing that studying was one of my pet hates I reasoned that the 
course which involved hours of studying was the second best alternative and the jub 
which involved on the-job training was a better alternative. There were also 
opportunities to advance." 

Another questionnaire respondent described the questions which went through her 
mind before siie eventually decided to decline. The answers obviously suggested that the 
course offered to her did not provide enough future benefits: 
"(a) What course did I really want do do? 

(b) If I married in say 5 years and wanted children, I'd only do a few years' work - was 

it all worth it? 

(c) Could I afford to be without a weekly income for so long? 

(d) If I could get a }ob how doing the work I wanted was there any point in doing a 

course? 

(e) Would I be able to cope with study when I had found school hard? 

(f ) Would I be certain to get a job when the course was completed?*' 

In quite a number of cases the college or university course was thought of as second- 
best to another career, particularly nursing or other paramedical occupation. The benefits 
of these were considered in different way s. Some students had never seriously considered 
anything else but a hospital nursing course, for others there were various benefits to be 
had from practical paramedical training: 
**I had applied several y ears before to do nursing and when offered several positions at 
different hospitals I took them and took no notice of my VUAC application that I had 
been advised to fill in." 

"I deferred the course offered by (a metropolitan CAE) just in case I didn't like Dental 
Therapy. However, the latter's all I've ever wanted to do ... . To be honest it was just a 
*maybe' situation because I didn*t know what was ahead of me." 

*'Even though I put down (a nursing coursel at a tertiary institution) on my VUAC 
preferences I actually wanted to do my training in a hospital because I thought college 
training would be less practical and one of the reasons that I wanted to dp nursing was to 
have the contact with people rather than the academic side." 

Sometimes the decision did not seem to be such as easy one to make. Our interview 
with Patricia provided such a case. 

Pat went to a vvell knonn independent school which was very atademically inclined. 
All careers guidance was along the lines 0/ 'jobs a/ter courses.' Her HSC course consjsted 
of a mixture o/arts and sciences and sh^ was strongly encouraged to apply /ox Arts courses 
at universities. However she basically wanted to nurse and the advice confused her 

Her first three pre/erehces were for university Arts courses followed by several 
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ivm hijig ^ uuiscs. ti<s silt luiifjv uMLicK I tMi.sidcn'ii Ivm liing as ivcll as nursing She thought 
thill geUing iiiti; uiu V eri»it V iMmhi bt' t'u.s> , ljut uiiinitlrd ihni bhvdidut w urk us hard as her 
pceTs ThUi> sh(^ liidn't du as u u/l as rxpvc ivd and i\as offvrvd har second thoite; 

She siiid thai had I Invn uffvrvd (the first chujicj I ivuuid sidl have been con/used 
ahoul ihv I hvu c i4 umv ersitv or nursing hut tlw i^f/er uf liie sei und made things cas) /* 
The re>as()iKS she gave were 
|ij she'iiisliked the phv siuil t'nv ironmenl of the university of/crrd 
111) she had a relutiv e^teoi hing there and she didn't iv'unt tu he in the sgme institutiun 
(iiij all her eider brothers and sisters had been to her first chuite institution and she 

u uuld have been the "tiiiinb odd one out" 
( IV ) she \\ as "prettv sure I was going to do nursing" 

|v J ^he IV as going to travel uverstuis andt oii/d not take op a p/ac e inim(»diately 
{Mi she hod nut heard /roin huspltals thai she hati bt^t^n uccepttfd und she kept a plai.e in 

(*ase this dicih't happen 
{Mil she jell she might change her mind about things during th(»year 

Suite Vear 10 sht^ hud beun on the list o/ applicants /uru pjuce ut a mu;orMt'lb(^urnt' 
ht^spitul i)iiring hiT si hoojing she hud st.'verul iutters sa> ing ihai thay ivere sti// cunsider- 
nig her Ajiei lfS(. she lun/irmed that she still wanted tu be cunsulered and in October 
iiltil heard thai she hud bet^n ucceptt^d and i\as tu start training shortl>. She will mm 
dei line her d(»/erred plac e 

Finally, our path diagram suggests that there is a residual direct effect of sex on the 
applu.aiits' (jnrulnienl decisions. Quite a few open comments on the questionnaire sug- 
gest that at least part of this ma> result from a traditional view of female roles. Expecla- 
tunt^ uf inarnage^and btarting.a family, thenecgsslt> to save fur an impend ingjnarriage. 
aiul the need to support a husband thruugli hcs training were all mentioned as reasons for 
deferring of declining* 

"i knew 1 would be married within the next year so I really didn't want the course 

offered." 

Having a boy fnend here is an attraction to sta>. When we gel married I won't go but to 
work so there's nOTieed to do 3-4 years hard work." 

I became engaged in Jan '80 and decided that it would be sensible to save money with 
my fianL.e. i also thought that it would be impossible to be married, be a good wife and 
also be a student.** 

I would have accepted the L.uurse if tt had not been for the fact that I had decided io 
marry as this brings w ith it large expense^. I decided therefore to gel a job arid save as I 
tell it was wrung of me leaving the financial burden lumy fiance. I hope to do part-time 
study <lfter we're married." 

My husband i6 a pr iv ate pi lot w urkmg tow ards becoming a commercial pilot. Fly ing is 
(jxpenstv e and so we require two wages. We decided to put his career first as there is an 
age limit on trained pilots. I shall take up^tudying some time in the future. If I hadn't 
married i wouldn't have deferred." 

Country Applicants 

Applicants with country home addresses were also rather more likely than applicants 
from metropolitan homes tu have turned down their VUAC offers. From the restricted 
b<isic model, we estimated that the effect of home location resulted in an 11.4 percentage 
point difference in the rate of taking up offers. From the more elaborate survey data model 
our estimate of the difference was 8.1 percentage points. As we noted in Chapter 5, part of 
the discrepancy may be due to the inclusion of the students' ethnic backgrounds in the 
survey model. That is, part of the difference in the rale of turning down offers between 
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Luuiitry diid cil> studmits ma> ha duu tu the greater Luncentrdtiun of Lhildren uf non 
English speaking iiiHTiigrdnjl& in the city vvhu» if the> received an offer, were mure iikel> tu 
go on to a colle]ge or university. Sampling errors. -uf course, must alsu acCuunt fyr sumeuf 
the difference between the two estimates. ; 

We have summarised the main causal paths from the applicants' home location to tlie 
two-way decision in Figure 7.2. Our estimate of the amount of the iiome location effect 
which IS mediated through Year 12 achievements varies from about 9% uhen calculated 
from the population data to about 20% when calculated from the survey data. Again, the 
discrepancy is probably due to the somewhat different models. lii Chapter 3 we showed 
that virtually all of this mediation is dye to tiie lower HSC scores of country applicants, 
irrespective of the kind of HSC course they took* 

From the population data, we estimated that a further 11% of the effect of home 
location v\as independently mediated by the kind of institution making the VUAC offer. 
Country students were less likely to receive offers from universities and. m turn, were 
more likely to turn down their offers. It vis also hkely that some of tlie effect of country 
students' lower HSC scores u ill be passed thrOugh the ty peof institution making the offer. 

Turning to the 'social-psychological' variables, Figure 7.2 shows that bcjih perceivetj 
career benefits and perceived financial costs mediate the effect of home location on 
enrolment decisions. Country students perceived both fewer benefits and greater costs 
and therefore v\ere more likely to have turned down their VUAC offers. We showed in 
Chaptt?r b that much of this mediation was either through perceptions of increased costs or 
jointly through perceptions of costs and benefits. Little of this mediated effect of home 
location passes directly through career benefits. These findings suggest that the interac- 
tion between perceived costs and benefits may be quite powerful, both directly, and as a 
mediating effect. Ev en ignoring dny possible interaction, almost 45% of thp ^'^[f^r f t »f home 
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iiv ahon un enrolnien! iJrt isunis is medidl(>d b\ ihe effe< ts of perceived cosls and beoefils 
and their jomlettect 

^ Our data thus suggest quite strongU that policv maiali\ es w hich were directed to the 
( »r( umslant es w hu h ui\ e nse to these perceptions could have an important impact on the 
uiuKiuai ai( ess of \ n tonan couiUr\ students to tertidr> education Agam. unfortunateh 
IxH^duse our estimates of the indinn-t eff(»cts of home localion derive from two separate 
. models it is not possible for us to estimate arc uraleU the size of the direct effect 

Thw mam themes einergt^j from our mter\ lew s u nh countrv applu>ants and from 
their open responses to the questionnaire The> were the prohibitive costs of attending a 
(ollegeor uni\ersit\ in Melbourne, a related \ leu of the relative attractiveness of career 
opportgnities in the local area, and an attitude tow ards Melbourne as presenting an alien 
en\ ironmenl tor thos<* from a {sometimes freeK admitted) conservative background Our 
interv iev\ v\ ilh Stephen illuminated this latter feeling and also demonstrated the effect of 
a lack of self confidence allied with low academic achievement 

, Stephen had u ch»»quered academic career at high s< httd I 'p until 12fh \ tnir he had 
Umnd the work n^lativeh eas\ and generalh did ver> well Then in 6th fonn he uas 
slui>ge<i uilh u di>uUir uarkload lUlh uhich he found difficult) roping^ While he uas 
ntfrn^ (I pla( e m (I ( nuntn ( oflege at the end of this first > ear HSC he decided to defer the 
off^rand return tos(hool fo'r 1981 

7^he first tune ht' attempted MSC. Stephen took Chemistry . Em ironmental S( ience 
\lotlis Geographv and English The last tuo sub;ects caused him man> problem^ In 
C;e(K?rfjph> hesaidthathe (ouldn't satisfy theJeachennanMhinghedid " AlsoEnghsh 
, "meont a lot of dull books' 'as far as he u as concerned 

C^ons<»quenth . he found this first attempt hard, Geographv took up more time than he 
( ould afford and he \\ as unable to complete a ChemFsfrii case study as a result 

After a great deal of careers guidance and pastoral care, Stephen dec ided on the career 
of Industrial Chemist and applied in 1979 for onh tuo courses, both at a country CAE' 
Applied Chemistn- and Geologv He said that he did not look at courses m the metropoli- 
tan area hei ause he deXest^ bigcities Also he u anted togo to a smaller institution u here 
one-to-one contact uas possible lie had heard that this uas so at the college he had 
chosen 

When the HSC results tame out he had a very low score. This came as no surprise to 
him although he kjieu he had the capability for doing better. He said he uas quite 
surprised to get an ofifer of his second choice hut decided to defer the offer and ev entually 
to decline it. He offered many reasons for doing this: 
(r) He preferred Chemist r>' 

(III He felt unable to cope u ith a change in routine, stud) conditions and moving 
f liJi He was a loner /rom the country and u ould /ind the u hole process o/ adapting to the 

life of a college or university difUcult 
' fiv} He felt unsure of himself and unprepared at 18 ^ 

fv) Hekjieu he Could do betterandu'anted to improve his HSC results 

So he decided that the best thing to do u oufd be to return to school and repeat HSC In 
1980 therefore he dropped Geography so that he could concentrate on the other /our 
subiecis This time he has been more relaxed and has a better grounding. He feels 
confident of being offered a place because he has one of the best Chemistry- casf"- studies la 
the State {the school is to retain it m the iibnao ^and his internal assessment has been good 
Vocotional advice has continued to rein/orce what he wants to do and once again he has 
appHed to the same institution and the same courses. Again he did no; tr>' for Melbourne 
as friends who have moved there are dissatisfied, w hile other friends at the country' CAi: 
pre enjoymg themselves. A/so he hos heard that Science students at the CAE are 
guaranteed jobs before the end ofthe-course. ^ 
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* When Stephen is is offered a place this time he ivi/J take either course as he has 
dl$co\ ered that the college has o tummun first year and he could su itch/rom Geology to 
Chemisir\ at the end o/the>ear Although he ^vas unatvare uf this posstbiUty Ja>t>ear he 
said that it would have made no difference to his decision to defer and then decline. 

He still doesn't knoi\ how he will tope at tertian level and he stili i\umrs about 
sot lal life and adjustment, but he wdl pt mst as he has great interest in the sciences and 
e\ entually hopes to do research. 

The reinforcing effects of percened costs of tertidr> studv and a lesser valumg of the 
, career benefits did not emerge in the inteniew wilh Stephen. The costs of tertidr> stud> 
uere. houe\er. commonh mentioned in respondents' open comments to the question- 
naire- , 

The inconvenience of actual!) attending a uni\ersit> college was huge because I li\e 
in Geelong and m> preferences u ere in Melbourne w htch w ould mean a huge upheav al 
for me out of m\ famiK en\ ironment. Also the cost of gotng there was totaU> out of m\ 
reach." 

•*If I had li\ed in Melbourne 1 ma> ha\e accepted the offer. But the added expense of 
boarding awav from home and transport costs were too great to accept. Countr> stu- 
dents, because of these added costs, are less hkely to accept positions and are more 
disadvantaged." 

We have mentioned pre\iousl\ that thenotion of inconvenience of institutions seems , 
to be assimilated to that of costs for country students. In the open coiftthents to the 
questionnaire, in fact, many more metropolitan students who deferred or declined 
mentioned mconv enience as a contributing factor. For some of this group also, mconv eni- 
encewasa^ieast-relatedtacosts. ^-^^ . . , . 

* I wanted to do an Arts course a stone s throw fron} m> home but e\ en w ith a good TOP 
scorel still had to go to {another university) which is too.far and too costly . 

"I had to defer in order to obtain a car and find alternative accommodation (uhlch isn t 
easy) as the family home is situated 30 miles fCbm the university.** 

A w ell established belief about the transition of country students to tertiary education 
{and particularly those from lower SES families) is that these students often have limited 
career perspecliv es and that teacher education cpurses offer a^iighly salient opportunity 
for upv\ard social mobility . Thus, it is now argudd that the lack uf teaching studentships 
and declining employ ment opportunities are limiting uppartunities for this group. We 
ha\e not been able here to focus specifically on this issue. Certainly, however, the lack of 
opportunities In teaching were discussed by some country students as the major reason for 
turning down a V'UAC offer. Our interview with Juiie exemplifies this process. 

/u/ie studied ocomp/efe mixture of sub/etts at acountn high school. Tht mixture k\ as 
chosen bet ause she thought she had a chance of passing these particular subjects and also 
because she had no particular career in mind except possibly teaching ivhich had no 
subject prerequisites and therefore u*osn*t restricting. \ 

When considering courses and pre/erences on the VVAC form she looked for an 
Art Craft cqurse but could not find one that concentrated on Craft rather than Art. Su she 
applied forteaching courses to u hich she wasn't really committed. 

Although ihh i\ as offered her first choice she decided toJt/er . Tfys u as because her 
tcochers had told her that tead\ing was i3ot a prqmising coreet und if she was nut. sure 
ivhfcther to do it then it would be better to defer, work, think about tl and dectdv later. Also 
she said that the off6r of a job to w ork in the local bank came up at the same time. 

She decided to take up the ;ob and several fael^ cameintu her reckoning. Firstly . as 
she uasn't committed to teachings s[^e ivas worried abuut wasting J ur 4 v ears /or nuthing. 

4 
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uK(» tonsuirn (f thnt irutu a It ui hing i *mrse \ou lun d() nothing else- It's not likr 
Joing sa\ E<onomi( s whu U < (in Irod !osPv#-ral ranpprs ' 

St t ondh shr u eighed up w hut ad\ untugt'> ^h^' w ould hu\ <- i\ ]th the bunking i an vr 
.Aithouuh ^h^ didn t M-t mun\ prubpettb in the position as tht rv's not much opportunity 
U »r u girl shf Niund that it pn a id^ni st*t urit\ hlu said that she^ ' ( ould nt \ rr he kitkni 
out .Also in Its our shr i ould u ork < on\ t^nirntK to her home and her cuilf-ague s uerr 
»riendi\ Sheuln'od\ knrw mom from (ht small l<mn i ommunitN in addition the rf uas 
the attra< tion of l>ri oming finam lalh ind<'pend<*nt 

Finaih' she also had a h<n frii nd in the area und that was an ottrai^tion to sta> If I 
mtjrr\ 1 ould not he a * are>er \\ oman but sta\ at home so a ( oursr might bt i\ asted u hih 
noi\ / am alread\ t^amm^ in a career " 

/ulie has nou t hanged her dei ision from defer to dec lm« and she savs she has no 
n^gn'ts , 

NuFbtng. dccountdnc) and drafting were all mentioned in a similar context to leach- 
ing b\ countrt applicants who deferred or declined. Perhaps, again, lhe> represent the 
reslnc led career pen>pecltves of these students. For example, one questionnaire respon 
dent wrote 

I had the chance of lv\u draftsman positions - one in Melbourne and another in 
Ballaral - v\ell as the offered course. 1 finall) chose the Ballaral position because it 
was morr economical liv ing at home, the salar\ was belter, m\ parents preferred me to 
Slav and it w db a good secure job even though 1 w ould hav e been more suited to the types 
of drafting in Melbourne, Whilst 1 fell 1 would gel most enjoyment from the course in 
town and regional planning. 1 fell I could come back to it after 12 months experience, 
saving and a break." 

While we were not able to capture it In our questionnaire analysis, a fmai theme 
mentioned b\ man> country respondents was the percived difficulties of adjusting to a 
large institution and li\ ing in the city . Thus a female respondent w role 

Accepting the offer w ould hav e meant living in the city - something v\ hich I could not 
bear." . 
A country male commented: 

Due to living on my family's property all my life 1 didn't know whether to go to 
university or slay 09 the land. Soal first 1 accepted but deferred so that 1 could earn some 
money. But now being on the land this year, the thought of living in the city is even 
more deplorable." 

The difficulty of adjusting to a large inslilulion was influential in the decision of a girl 
who declined. She scaled that: 

The most important flaclor behind declining lies entirely in my character All my life 
^ I v-ehvedmthecounlry andlhereforehaveonly dealiuithasmallpopulalion Thereforel 
felt that 1 couldn't make the transition to a large tertiary inslilulion." 

Finally. a feu students suggested quite clearly thalthey fell a conservative distaste for 
life in the city: 

I didn't want to live like university students in often immoral ways and quite often 
broke. Also I like the outside type of worH,on farms rather than being shut indoors 
studying." 

Faniily Background: Sodo-economic Status 

As we showed in Chapter 5, it is not possible to understand fully the effects of 
socio-economic status and ethnicity on enrolment decisions when they are considered 
separately. The effects of SES were partly masked by the ethnic origins of the applicants* 
families, and there was quite a strong interaction between the two variables. Never lhe- 
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less we have sumnwi&ed the^ t;ffects of SES and those of Einghsh and non Cnglish' 
fdmihes separate!) in, Figures 7.3. 7.4 and 7 5, and \\t hd\ e also collected the case slud> . 
materials together separateh In interpreting these summar\ findingi>. the interaction 
should be kept HrmU in mmd. There was a strong relationship between SES and the 
t\\o-»av decision onl\ for those students from Australian" and, parlicularl> . English 
families Those from nun English' families accepted offers of lerliar) places much more 
reddil> than others and theu socio-economic origins appear to have had little effect on 
their decisions 

We estimated that the total effect of socio-c*conomic status on the lwo-v\a\ enrolment 
decision >\as 0.046 in metric terms. This is the magnitude of the effect net of the other 
predetermined variables in the model, including elhnicil\ It is a little difficult to gue a 
meaningful interpretation to this co efficient in percentage terms as an) interpretation is 
limited to the \ariabilit> in SES of the students in our particular sample Thus v\ecanonl> 
Sd\ that the effect of SES is equivalent to an increase of 14 percentage points in the 
likelihood of the highest SES student in our datd set accepting a VUAC offer A compared 
to the lowest SES student. When we compare the size of the total SESeffeclylX) that of the 
other predetermined \ ariables (using the standardised co efficients of TabX ^ 2. Column 
B) \\v find that it ranks third, after sex and ethnicit) and abo\e home location. All these 
four effects are. however, roughly similar in magnitude. 

Figure 7.3 shows that two sets of variables mediate the effect of SES in relation to the 
two wa\ decision. These are a set of achievement variables and the perceived benefits and 
costs of higher education. The mediating paths through the achievement variables are 
partly h> polhelical. We have estimates of the mediating effei,l of school-tv pe ( 16% of the 
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toral SBS eftiHl) <Jn(i ol ^rar \^ at lue\ cinenlD net of ^( hool-lypc ( 15% of the total) Our 
didi-rain turlher proposes, houpvpr that some of the mediating (effect of schaol-lype 
passes through Year 12 dchie\emi'nts and that some of the mediating effect of both 
:f(ht)()l-l\pe and a(hkneraent^ pass through receipt of universit\ offers We base these 
\i\ [lothesW on u hat u e know ot the s( hool-tx pe and achie\ ement effects 

Un the iouer part of the dujgram we find that both costs and benefits mediate the 
eftM( t ot SF^S on enruhnent det isioiis but that these effects are counter\ aihng ones Lower 
^ StS students perceived both mure i.usts and more benefits from tertiar\ edu(xition 1 heir 
peneplion ot the costs of tertiarv <rtu(ry "made. them more hkel\ to turn down offers, 
utiereas their perception of the benefits made them more hkeh to take up the offers 
(xireer bt»netits mediate about 18% of the total effect in one direction, costs ^bout 13% of 
the efiect. Ret of the mediating effect of benefits, in the other With the countervaihng 
ettet I oi perceived career benefits (and one or two other tin\ social-psNC-hoIogicai effects) 
the direc I or unexplained effect of SKS on enrolment decisions remains quite large 

F inancial concerns predominated m the open r(?sponses of \ oung people from icient i- 
lial)l\ uorkmg-t lass families who had deferred or declined their VUAC offers 

.\!onetar\ u orries more than an\ thmgelse kept me from returning to full-time study 
an mcrea.se m aJLiouances would make it a Icit easier, particularlv for those of us who are 
' not mitidle class ' 

At tirst I deferred the course hoping that m\ financial situation w buld impro\ e or that I 
would have the ( hant e lo.enter a profession that I liked. As mv financial situation has 
not impro\ed to an extent ^hat l can-go ahead with m\ course. I have let my deferment 
tirop hoping that at some later stage I can gy ahead. I was disappointed not ^o have been 
able to take up the course as 1 feel that it w ould have benefitted me greatly " 

I have deferred k> save money for next V^ar. Lfeil that unless I had a job that required the 
use of m> intelligence my Jife w ould be stagnant." 

' Interestmglv, because the effect runs counter to those m our summary- model, a 
. number of students froniclearlv middle-class famdies indicated that thev were financially 
^ able to defer their VUAC offer for a year This possibilitv of taking a vear off is illustrated 
bv our inter\ lew w ith Elizabeth 

b li/.dhrih s father w cis a ( ompanv d^rec tor and she w ent to a non-Calholir mciepen- 
iU nt school livrv she achn^\ed \sell. becommg a House Captain besides (ioing ive/ 
(H fidemic iilh From Form 2 onitarcis. she had decided on a career m Sorial U ork and 
found It eas\ to get into the institution of her first choice 

Sht> deferred for several reasons which wen* ( /ose/\ «sso( Kited with her social 
position 

lii Ih r tamih had planned a long trip to Europe and she w ished to go too 
/111 She had led a wry sheltered life where even-thing had been provided and fe/t that 

she had no life ev/XTic^nre to use in her Social Work career. 
Iiul iie>r mothvr had done everv'thing for her and she ivanted to see if she had cinv 
iMiliotu e , , r , ,r iU- r 

|iv/ Her parents were well off and money had been available freely [for everything /rom 
decorati ng her room to going out to dinn^ so she iv anted to iv ork/or a while to ga^n 
independence and feel under na obi igatioi^o them 
II I Shr u anted to spend mone\ eamt on expensive and 'liille dumb things" ivithout 
hei«i^cic(Ounkihletoanyom>buth(»rsel/ i w u 

|\ II She w ould have time to n>ad round her subject and also to cio voluntan w ork which 

tvou l&assist in giving her a hackgn)und to the course, 
h Hi She heard that mature students iv ith e.xpcTience do better at tertian' institutions. 
While Elizabeth had turned dow^n her VUAC offer bv deferring for a year, she had a 
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clear view of a desired career for which d universil> course uas necessary. We rucuivud 
some comments from middle-class students, however, uhtch illustrate an ahernalive 
perception, that the value of tertiary courses can be v ievvud as mure generallv educational 
and is not for them soclosel> related to obtaining a job. Thus a girl whose parents are both 
academics said: 

"Job opportunities need not necessarily be connected to thecuurse. I will dlwa>s beablu 
to find some secure job to fall back on 1 don't have to worr> about becoming old and 
untrained I will be able to afford to try several different types of jubs if I want to w hich 
aren't necessaril> well paid or likely to lead an>-ivhere but w ill be interestmg tu try, I 
deferred to see w hat working life was like/* 

As one illustration of the chain of effects from lower HSC scores tu recei\ ing a less 
preferred college offer, the extended comment of a male w huse mother is a seamstress and 
father a production worker is illuminative. For this working class young man. the instru- 
mental value of a tertiary course is clearly evident. 
"After getting a low- HSC score 1 accepted an apprenticeship but did receive m> 4th 
preference at (a country CAE). I didn't reall> think that it was^ut^able as it was in 
Applied Science and I am interested in electronics. As I wanted to do electriuil 
engineering but didn't have the qualifications, I decided to continue in the apprentice- 
ship and go to night school to improve. However, r> enow decided fodoTOPm 1981 so 
that 1 can start at a tertfary institution w ith the cqrrect quahficatiuns and get a degree so 
that I can become an electrical engineer with a good future and a good income.' 
Finally, as our interview with Elizabeth suggested, case study material sometimes 
does not fit neatly into the researcher's tidy statistical generalisations. Our interview with 
Wayne provides another example Wayne cumes from a working class family and his case 
partly fits our model in that financial problems w ere an important factor in his decision to 
defer his VUAC offer. However. Wayne holds a strongly altruistic. non-instrumental view 
oTthe value of a tertiary education. 

Wayne gave financial difficulties as his main nfuson /or J< ferring. He had been 
offered a unive^rsity place and his parents cou Jdn t support him m u^;^ut neur the uni v erstty 
nor was he able to drive there. The university offered uas his third choice, however, and 
lVay7]p said the he probabK would not haye defern^d if he had got his /irf^or second 
choice 

\Va> ne w as born in Australia and so were his paa^nfs. He attended a, Catholic school 
which had quite a^ood academic record. At HSC he took all arts subjects except Earth 
Science He seemed particularly interested iij Politics Although he had done quite well at 
schbol he did not do well enough at HSC to be offered either of his first two choices. His 
whole outlook did not fit well w ith exam techniques. At school he ulw m s took a long time 
over pieces of work and looked at ai^gumenfs from many points of \ iei\. Essa>s were 
alw ay s handed in late Wayne felt that this attitude did not provide the skills n/quia»d by ' 
public exams and he believ ed that this i\ as the reason for not doing as w ell as expected. . 

Wayne had chosen his HSCsub/ecfs because he liked them. He had no career plans in 
mindaf all Hcbelievedthaf an Arts course at university ivasfheonly means of continuing 
his infen»sts. li\Jact. he had no desire to w ork at all and did not i\ ant to jojn in w ilh the 
pattern of having a 9 to 5 existence, with a monotonous job. and then getting tied down 
w ifhmarriage at about 25.He seemed to imply. hoivever.fhaffhesefhingsw ereinevifable. 

Ironically, p'khaps. ii had been money that had forced him to defer. He suid quite 
often that "money is a big hass/e.'' His parents (who had up till then let him do much as he 
liked j were unable to support him li\ing near the university. His mpfher. particularly, 
wanted him to work. There was also no history of tertiary education in the family and his 
fw'O older siblings had gone straight /rom schbol to ivork. . 

Consequently . Wayne had been at work for a few months. At the time of the interview, 
however. he%vas out of work. He said it was in<?redibly hard to find jobs if you have long 
^hair Also, he had the experience of being one of marly peopk attending inferv lews even 
for menial and low paid factory jobs. He had eventually managed to get a factory* job 
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through u frwnd I Iv hupvd U) i>dvv 3,000 dollars, enough to buy and run a car 

\Vu>ne plannd to iakt up his deftrred u/fer in 1981 und thu mont;> suved i\uuld>eL' 
hini through fin>t \ eur Then. dep<;ndingon hii> uni\ ersit> txpenentes, he may dt/er aguin 
hiter 

Family Background: Ethnicity ^. 

Hdung'ldken mtu account the fact that the applicants' ethnic background modifies 
the celdtiunship between SES and enrolment decisions, there remains a clear main effect' 
of d *non-Enghsh' family background. Applicants whose fathers were born in 
noil English speaking countries were roughlv 10 percentage 'points more likel> than 
those v\ ith Australian fathers to take up their VUAC offers. (The precise estimate varies a 
little according to w hether or not we include the interaction term, see Table 5.2) 

The effect of a non-English' family background is strongly mediated by our block of 
socidi ps>chologicdl variables (Figure 7.4). Onl> aKout 21% of the effect remains unexp- 
lained after alUhese \ariables are taken into acc£kunt. The strongest mediating effects are 
due to the sfrunger perceptions of the career be^iefits available from a tertiary education 
among non English' students (accounting for 43% of the total effect) and the higher 
acddemic expectations [in terms of interest and liklihood of success) of this group (10%). 
There »s also a large pint effect {2\%) from the group of other' social-psychological 
variables Iconveniepce of location, social aspects, etc.). Thus, the perceived career be- 
nefits of tentiary study predominated in their influence on non English' students when 
they were making a decision on their VUAC offer. 

Because ue focussed on those who deferred and declined when we uere gathering 
case study JUdtecidLvve. hd\e . little to jJlusArate. this strong effect of ethnicity in the 
direction of tdking up the VUAC offer. Comments from young people from European 
fdmihes w ho deferred pru\ ide. however, suggestions of d strongly instrumentdl dpprodch 
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to higher educaUun. Thus d Yugoslav girl whose patents are factory uorkersurole 

The tourse I apphed (ur was n^> first preference and I'm ver> interested in it and it u ill 
lead to a good cajreer. Due to personal circumstances 1 had to defer one >ear but the 
college kept m> place for me and my parents and 1 are looking for\\ard to me starting '* 

As we ha\e shown, this perception of the career benefits from tertiary education 
partly overlaps w ith the perception of encouragement by significant others. This effect is. 
however, not sy mmetrical. Much of the mediating effect of significant others appears to 
pass through/'^he perception of career benefits, but the reverse is not the case. Thus it 
appearsj^/jt th^ cnildren of European immigrants may develop their instrumental com 
mitnif^nls to tertiary education largely in ways other than from the encoura^jement of 
parents, teachers and peers. This suggests that there may be a variety of complex tensions 
in European families when the aspirations of parents or their children clash with the 
adotescenl s needs for autonomy on the one hand, and the traditional cultural valuesof the 
family on the other. Thus a boy from an Italian family vvrote:- 

Due to the expectations of an Italian faniiTy in Australia (plus the fact that my brothers 
and sister have achieved their ambitions due to a good education' here) Tve been 
conditioned and feel obliged to get on' and live up to thejamily tradition. - and yet. I 
do almost resent this stereotyping yet I realise this plays a very important part in our 
lives and is an unavoidable fact of life." 

Contrast this against the comments of a Greek girl who declined her offer because it 
was unsuitable for her intended occupation. She had come to Australia and left her family 
behind. With the move, she assimilated new values and strongly felt the need to abandon 
the old ones. 

"Although 1 didn't take up my place (5th choice) I have a deep, almost religious, 
conviction th^t education should never end. Also it will result in more financial 
rewards and more stimulating careers. I have a chip on my shoulder which won't allow 
me to accept my parents and family's view back in Greece that a women's place is in the 
home: barefoot, pregnant and ignorant." 

The Iikelihogd of those students whose fathers were born in other English' speai^tng 
countries (very largely Great Britain) taking up the VUAC offer was strongly associated 
with their socio-economic background: In fact, as we have explained, our estimate of 
whether this likelihood is greater or less than for those from Australian' families at the 
average SES score depends on whether or not we include the Interaction term in the 
equation which provides the estimates. We have illustrated this in Figure 7 5 by show ing 
an interaction between SES and English' background. The interaction implies that no 
conclusion about transition of the 'other English' groups can be draw n w ithout consider 
ing as well their SES. Two questionnaire comments illuminate the perceptions and 
expectations that.rnigbt cQnlribute to these SES diffe^;ences. 

Firstly, a boy with English working class parents commented: 

I felt the need to gain some work experience, toeam some income and contribute to the 
household (I would be the only one not working). I felt that full time student life Is an 
unrealistic basis for gaining kiiowledge to apply to vvorking^Ituations and is totally 
alien to the lifestyle of all those arotmd me." i 

In contrast, ^poy w ho came from a.middle class background and w hose parents w ere 
a librarian and a ^etch therapist showed a corr>pIeteIy ^ifferent perception of the value of 
a college or universiw course; ^ 

I deferred from my present course to go back to school and complete TOP but with 
different subjects. I did this because I had done TOP a year earlier than nomal and 
because I really wanted to go to a good university to do Arts/Law. Because my parenfs 
and I wanted me to have a university education and because I did TOP, I needed to gel 
exceptional marks to get in. Because I was young and done TOP before I believed this 
woufd give me the experience needed to get those marks. Also I felt the more subjects I 
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\u\i\ would lu'lp im- m ihv lutun* v\ ith )ub xitui ( uursr pruspec li, and the possibiliK of 
uatnini; inlm»slum em[)lo\ mvni u ith «i «oo(i mcomt* " 

Individual Inequalities: Direct Effects of the Mediating Variables 

Uhde (he (omplt»\ p.iUrrns \\v ha\c dt*scnbed in anounling for the mam group 
mequdlities m access to terharv ediuation m Vu loria are challenging, and while the 
inequalilies thtMuseh es are b\ no means tn\ lal, our analysis m the last section of Chapter 
b showed that mdu idual ddieremes m enrolment dtn^isions w ere much larger than group 
ditlerences Ihis is not \o sa\ that the poluA implu^ations of individual mequahhes are 
an\ greater, simpK that the\ account for rnore of the \ariabilit\ m students' enrolment 
decisums than do an\ group inequalities' we have measured. Predominant social and 
polilual lont.epts of mequaht\ '\ar\ enormousK, and change and evolve as a society s 
( one erns bet ome more complex (Coleman, 1975: Halse> , Heath and Ridge. 1980) As we 
ha\e mentioned pre\ lousK . it might well be that a current consensus in Australia would 
reiect any nt)tiLeable group imniualities m access to higher education but would sanction 
e\ en dtnnand. a significant lev el of indi\ idual inequalit\ . Thus w hat we have characteri- 
sed as instrumental and meritocratic perceptions among those who took up rather lhari 
turned down offers of places m higher education seem" to be aspects of individual 
inequahtv m access which are presentl\ expected b> Australian society It is perhaps not 
loo gross a ( aru.iture of a present consensus to suggest that it is bounded by the views thm 
higher education is primanK for those who perceive and expect a direct vocational 
benefit, and who have demonstrated their suitabilit\ by high academic achievements in 
the past H this is indeed the svstem we want, then self-selection appears to be helping us 
to get It, 
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In our ludgmeiU. the niuKli)dhenl. reliable and impurlanUiiruLl iiffeLli)uf the interlin- 
ing \driables in our anahbeb are the students.' Year 12 athunemtints, receipt of an offer 
from a imiversit> rather than a college, and perceptionb of the career benefits and the 
financial costs of a tertiar\ education We summarise and illustrate each of th^se direct 
effects below 

Year 12 Achievements 

From our basic model (Chapter 3) ue estimated that the total effect uf HSC course type 
(the sjg^lfi, contrast between science and noq-science) was C107. and that the direct 
effecWas -0.088. The difference is that portion mediated bv HSC score. Also from this 
model we estimated that the direct effect of HSC score was -0.0019. In Chapter 4 we 
disaggregated the course t>pe contrast and fou^nd that turning down was most frequent 
among those u ith 'unclassified' HSC courses. We obtained ver> similar estimates for the 
science 'non science.contrast and HSC score from our sur\ey data. We also calculated a 
sheaf co-efficient for Year 12 achie\ements from the sur\ e> data (Table 6.3). Its value of 
-0 25 showed that theblbck of two Year 12 achie\ement variables followed the perception 
of career benefits and w^as the second largest direct effect in the model. 

Translating the unstandardised estimates from the basic mod^l, w e found ihat non- 
science students were about 11 percentage points more likdly than science students to 
turn dow n their VUAC offers. Only aboul 18% of this effect was mediated, in this model, 
by the higher HSC scores of science students. Further, independent uf course type, those 
students who scored a bare ^pass' at HSC (200 marks in aggregate) were about 23 
percentage points less likely to fake up their VUAC offer than those who were at the lower 
^boundary of the group who scored, on average, an A grade (320). It seems clear that 
.self selection is operating- meritocractically. although whether this results from greater 
perceptions of self-competence among young scientists and high achievers, from the 
greater opportunities that a science course at HSC might open up for a student, or from a 
more general underly ing tendency for some, more than others, to seek cogniti\ e complex- 
ity (Spaeth. 1976) remains for further investigation. 

Our questionnaire and case study material contain quitea number of references to the 
effects of low er HSC scores and 'm ixed' HSC courses on the decisions students took on the 
offer of a college or uni\ ersity place. Rarely, how e\ er, did our respondents discuss this in 
terms of a general feeling that they would be unable to cope w ith the academic demands of 
high^er education. Oneioy who declined, however, wrote: ^ 
"I made the wrong choice. 1 applied for Information Processing and basically the 
subjects in HSC did not lead on to this course. They were English, History , Economics 
and Biology and 1 did not think that I could cope without a good mathematical 
background." 

And a girl who declined wrote that: 
"1 found HSC difficult even though I passed. 1 did not feel that I. could handle the 
pressures of work placed on a student studying on a tertiary level." 

h was common, however, for those who had found school difficult and were not 
highly motivated to anticipate that the workload v\ould be heavy 4nd to defer or decline 
their offer of a place. An example comes from our interview with Ronald. 

Ronald didn't enjox 6th fom much and did it "/ust for something to duund to please 
my parents iv ho thought that there would be more openings w ith HSC". ' 

He did not like study ing and found 6th fom hard. His \ iev\ of study tng/or fiSC w as 
that **it was non stop u orLand too much hometvork. Vuu just took it home and did it and 
the next day there 'd be some more. The teachers expected 70 hours a week and it was too 
much, ft was supposed to be 30atschooland40.aihome which Kouldn't manage. '^ 
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/{unulJ had no i ufrt ; Jii luind r\i t f>( /uniiJiig hut fiiieil Jii (he \*L'*AC form bt'caust^ the 
St haul had t nt imrugt'd liiin tu and "ifi i um^ I c/ujiigtHl mv rtumi " He i\ as already thinking 
U\ut ahuui going tu uni\rrbi(\. huhcner. bt tuuM^ ht t/iuugh( "it uouid be iuu much 
uurk** 

f hui>. tiithinjgh Hujiuld w us offtTrd his first pn^fm^iiLe he did not hesitate to defer us 
hv had strung sei tnuJ thoughts tihiuit going on" f fe ileft.Tred and tht n dcciined / fe's nou 
furniing <ind doing upi\rrniu eshifi i lasses in Wooli lassing and Welding in the v\ ening 
u hich "are niu( h more j)ra(:ticai and not sat h hard academu uork" 

Feelings of a UlV, of dtddemic self-tonfidente \Nere also presented to us in terms of a 
need for a break after a > ear's hard slog' at HSC. A typical comment was; 

1 felt I Deeded a break from studying after completiag HSC. I fell drained and not 
capable of gelling back m Ig the routine of hard slud> mg, , . 1 just needed a total breaK 
from the system." 

Our other mam group of comments relating Year 12 achievements to enrolment 
decii>ions captured aspects of the process that suggest the mediating role of preference 
le\el. It IS not surprising that some students deferred or declined in order to return to 
school for a second attempt at HSC and another tr> at a prized high status course or 
institution. Three comments were as follows: 

I\vii>hed to do the Pharmacy course which was m> first preference. 1 decided therefore 
to return to school as 1 was not offered a place m 1980 and am now studving another year 
of HSC." , ' 

I was offered a place m Science whereas m\ first choipe was Medicine. 1 deferred the 
course as 1 w ai> not onl> too v oung to do the course bu t also 1 decided to return to school 
to get higher marks to gam admission to Medicine which is the onl> course 1 really 
vvanted-todo:" . . 

As far as I wa^ concerned there was onl^ one place which offered me the course I 
wanted to take. Since 1 did not get there on mv first attempt there was reall> no choice in 
the matter, and m> parents encouraged me toattempt HSC again and tr> to beat the 10% 
loading." 

Finally, a small number of applicants declined an offer because they had already 
taken a job or a TAFE course, having decided that they ^\ouldn't get an offer through the 
VUAC because they had failed' HSC. While the number affected were, of course, very 
i>mall this hidden barrier to access perhaps deserves someadministrative attention 

At the time of my offer being sent I had already enrolled and commenced a TAFE 
course. 1 h^d failed HSC and didn't expect any offers4nd also doubted my capabilities in 
successfully completing the VUAC course." 

Receiving a Non-University Offer 

In Chapter 4 we presented in detail the direct effects on enrolment decisions of receipt 
of an offer from various kinds of institutions. Overall, applicants were about 3 percentage 
pomti> more Ukely to turn down an offer from a metropolitan CAE than from a university 
They were also more likely by about'9 percentage points to turn down an offer from a 
regional CAE. and more likely by about 10 percentage points to turn down a teachers' 
college offer. There were, however, marked differences in patterns of deferring and 
declining which these figures mask. As against accepted full-time, offers from regional 
CAEs were most often declined (a difference of almost 27 percentage points above 
universities, other things being equal) followed by offers from metropolitan CAEs (16% 
above university offers) and teachers* colleges (14% above universities). On the other 
hand, teachers college and university places wereniost often deferred as against accepted 
full-time, followed by offersXrom regional CAEs (a point difference of 5% fewer than offers 
from universities, other things being equal) and metropblitan CAEs (a point difference of 
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10%). We have nu fulluw up ddta. unfortunately, the numbers uf students who du 
dctudlh take up their places after deferring. The figure uf 25% i& often mentioned, but it 
Will almost certainly \dr> dmung difference types of institutions Analyses v\e report in 
th& find 1 section of thischdpter show thdtmdny students who deferred are inoccupations, 
or dre taking coures (eg. hosplldl' nursing) which suggest thdt they will not "return 
immediately to a college or university. 

We were undble to explain very much of this effect uf institution on enrolment 
decisions by the p reference lev el ufthe offer made tu the student. That is, v\hileit would be 
quite redsondble to expect that mure applicants would receive less preferred offers from 
cullegob as dgdin&t universities, preference level accuujiied for very little uf the direct 
effect of institutions that we have described. 

Wh^ then do applicants turn down college places more often than university places, 
irrespective of the preference le\el of the uffer? Part uf the effect is unduubtedly due to 
uncertainty about the likelihood of getting a job after graduation m certain professions, 
nutdblv tedching. In their comments to the open questions, many of our respondents gave 
this as a mapr reason for deferring or declining an uffer of a teacher s college place. 
(4\lthuugh our analysis in' Chapter 4 suggested that most students in this jgroup might 
initially defer for a year). Two questionnaire comments were as follows. 
^ The vocation I planned to undertake was hard for me to accept because the teaching 
pusitiuns available are very limited. A lot of teachers and others put me off teaching 
because uf the jub prospects, I was very interested* but w hen a jub as a bank clerk came 
up and I had tu mdkea decisiun, I felt more secure taking an d\ailable job. I also believed 
that if I worked for a year it wuuld make me mure certain of which way I wanted to 
head." , 

Due tu the mstability.of the vocation of teaching, [virtually decided to decline the offer 
- that \1JAC made straight away. However, I deferred instead, just in case I changed my 
mind throughout the year (huwever 1 haven't). Also, repurts from many many people 
have discouraged me from taking this particular course due to the lack of job op- 
portunities once the course is finished." 

Aside from job opportunities associated with certain kinds of institution, our case 
^ti^dy material offers few clues to the reasons fur this strong institutional effect. The status 
Jof universities was occasionally mentioned Quite specifically: 

I on ly v\ anted tu do the course at Univ ersity because it has a great deal of prestige if y ou 
» do it from there and it's no goojd doing it any where else if you want to get on in the 
i academic world as I do." \ 

Other respondents expressed a conflict between their desire to stay in the country tosiudy 
and their perceptions of the regional CAEs ais having a lower status or offering fewer job 
opportunities. Two country applicants who had deferred wrote: 

' I only applied to country CAEs and not (metropolitan) courses as I had heard that in the 
country there is a smaller mure intimate atmusphere and mure possibility of one-to-one 
staff/student contact." 

Due to my love of country life a (metropolitan) university was not acceptable to me as I 
had spent 4 y ears in Melbourne at school. Thus, I chose (a c;punt ry CAE). Then due to the 
lower acceptability of its course I decided a job ma> be difficult to obtain after course 
completion and so this would mean wasted years.*' \^ 

Vocational uncertainties associated with some CAE courses, and perceptions of the 
institution or its cuurses as hdv ing d lower stdtus are tw o possible redsons for our finding 
of d higher rate of turning down offers of college places. Yet others which occur to us dre 
the restricted range of courses offered in the CAEs (particuldrly the absence of the elite 
professiondl courses in Medicine, Dentistry , Ldw dnd Veterindry Science), the possibiUty 
thdt the student lifestyle is perceivedds being less dttractivedt CAEs dnd, dgdin perhaps, a 

13^ . ~ ■ 
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luurf ioiii>ii>U»iit cUddiMim oru'iUdtion or gredler cognitive complexity among university 
applicants. 

Perceived Costs and Benefits of Tertiary Education 

Ai> a block, thu i)Ocidl-ps>chologiccil variables in our study added much more than 
Dther blocks to the prediction of tho two-way enrolment decision. The most salient 
sucud-psvchulugiual variables were the perceived vocational benefits of a tertiary educa- 
tion and the perceived costi,. Perceived vocational benefits had the largest direct effect of 
aii\ single variable we have considered. The direct effect of perceived costs was also 
rtdatnelv large. It is well to recall the items which contribute to these composite measures 
The Career-benefits i>cdle is composed of items which measure perceptions of the job 
opportunities which would result from completing the tertiar> course, the perceived 
interest in resulting jobs and the financial and status benefits. The Costs scale consists of 
three items, the extent to which financial support was perceived to be a problem, and 
anticipated reliance on TEAS (contributing postnely) together with anticipated reliance 
on parents for finani^ial support (contributing negativel> to the scale). The item content of 
the scales tjierefore suggest that instrumental motives and practical concerns contributed 
.strongl> to students' decisions whether or not to go on to college or university. 

Many questionnaire respondents, and some we interviewed, gave their uncertainty 
about job prospei.ti> at the end of a 3 or 4 > ear course as a major reason for turning down the 
VUAC offer. Mark, one of our interview group, expressed this view strongly about a less 
preferred offer. 

I sort of looked at the offer but it wasn't going to do anything for me. I thought that I 
wouldn't be qualified for anything at the end of the four years. You know, I'd have had 
four vears more education but not qualified for anything in particular and thej^e is no 
guarantee that there Is going to Be a job at the end of it. And I thought thaTiii f(5ur years' 
time It's going to be a hell of a lot worse - maybe I'd better grab something now!" 

He added: 

If I could do some kind of course that I would be able to get into what I wanted at the 
end of four years, ev un if I wasn't earning a cent at the end during those years, I would be 
happy to do that, but I am not willing to give up income to do something that I don't 
want to do anyway." ^ ' 

Overall, about .20% of respondents who deferred or declined wTOte.that the uncer- 
tainty of getting a job after completion of a course was deterring them. Here are three other 
typical comments: ' n 

I declined the offer bec^usp I had an offer from a Catholic teachers' college which 
guaranteed men job offer after TOhished the course." 

There vvas the uncertainty of getting a job even if I did complete the course and as a job 
was available to me after leaving school I decided to accept it instead of taking the 
course offered to me.'* 

The w a> things are going at the moment the liklihood of finding a steady well-paying 
job after completing a tertiary course seemed not exactly an easy thing to do. Therefore I 
decided to go to where there^will be large openings in the future - the computer 
industry." 

Lack of finance was, hbwever, the most frequent reason given in the open question- 
naire comments for deferring or declining. It can be argued that lack of finahce is a 
convenient and socially acceptable reason to put dovvn on a questionnaire, however the 
directness and apparent honesty of many of the comments are persuasive. Perhaps the 
most direct comment was from a TOP student. She described her reasons for deferring, 
thus: 
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"The prime uiid unl> fai.tur that iiifluenced my decision to defer (regdrdud db d decline 
fur the> would not hold a position in the course for two {nid>be more) >edrs) was my 
findncidl situdtion. At the time I wds eligible for full TEAS, being Independent but it 
would not have been enough suppoH. I will have to depend on my savingb and TEAS (?) 
if I do return in 1982." 

Many respondents mentioned either conflict with or concern for their parents in relation 

to their perceived financial problems. Three comments were: 
"The main factor affecting my decision was my financial problem - lack of support 
from my parents. 1 repeated my HSC after receiving a compensatory pass dnd hdd 
returned to school to endble me to undertake a course in Physical Education. On 
completion of the 2nd HSC 1 found lack of parental support and encouragement for 
further studies, i.e. get out and support yourself." 

"I was fed up with depending on my parents (even though it didn't worr> them). Now I 
am earning my own money and now I can buy a car, go on holidays and spend my 
money.*' 

"At first 1 v\as just going to go straight from HSC to college but mum and dad could not 
afford to keep me so I decided to defer for a year and sav e some money to support 
myself.*' 

Finally, finance was often mentioned when respondents were explaining their 
reasons fur preferring a course of paid practical training or part time support for tertiary 
study rather thdn a full time course. For females, the choice was frequently a hospital 
nursing coursd, for males it was often clerical work in the Public Serv ice. We finish this 
section with five scattered examples which serve to introduce our final topic, whdl do 
those who defer or de^cline do during the year following their decision? 

"I think the main factor deterring me from a university course was the fact that I 
wouldn't have Veify much money for 3 or 4 years with no guarantee of a job on 
completion anyway, I also knew that 1 was going to get married and even If we could 
afford for me to study, 1 would probably only want to work 2 or 3 years after completion 
of the course before 1 wanted to start a family. This is why nursing seemed to be a more 
preferable career for me with its paid training ax ^Jooiio s^P^ prospects." 

"1 deferred because I had no finance. Sinc^ then I have got a job in the Computer 
Industry and 1 am bein^ sent on courses which will enable me to get promotion. 1 shall 
be declining my offer at'th^e^nd of this year," 

"As I could not afford to do the Commerce courseat (a university) 1 got a job in a printing 
firm and they will be paying for me to go next year.'* 

I have just joined the .Public Service and 1 hope to go to Univ ersity eventually but the 
Public Serv ice will pay me to go and it will be related to my job - this will be much more 
satisfactory than being an impoverished student with no guaranteed job at the end." 

i gave preference to Dental Therapy compared to a degree in Biological and Health 
Science due to finance and job prospects. A cadetship was offered by Dental Therapy 
and work was guaranteed at the end of the Cadetship.^' 

Destinations those who Deferred and Declined 

From the data supplied to us by the VUAC we know that 5034 applicants to whom 
offers were made either declined or deferred them, this is 3 l.I7o of our target population of 
VUAC applicants. In this section we deal with the question. 'What did those who turned 
down the VUAC offer do instead?' We were particularly eager to establish how many had 
decided to continue with further education by enrolling in a course of study for which 
entry was not controlled through VUAC. It should be noted that in this section we include 
the applicants from Tertiary Orientation Programs as well as HSC students. 
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TABLE 7*1 

THE DESTOi ATIONS OF THOSE WHO TURNED DOWN THEIR VU AC OFFERS 
• (HSC AND TOP STUDENTS) 



Destination Enrolment Decision 

^ • . ' Defer Decline Total 

. Weighted N % Weighted N % Weighted N 



A* Those enrolled in non-VUAO 
Post*secondary courses and 
Secondary school 



Nursing (not Preston Institute or 












61 


Lincoln Institute) 


5.5 


16 


10.5 


45 


8.5 


institute of Catholic Education 


2.6 


7 


11.0 


48 


/.b 




Non-VU AC Tertiary Institution 














(e.g. Victorian College of the 














Arts, Agricultural College) 


1.3 


7 


2.1 


9 






Non-VUAC course at VUAC Part- 














icipating Institution {kg. 










1.7 


12 


Chiropractic) 
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u 


9 ft 


12 


lntpr^t;)tp or Ovprseas Tertiar\' 














Institution 


1.9 


6 


3.2 


14 


2.7 


19 


Other Post-Secondary Institution 














(William Anglis Food Trades 












10 * . 


SchooKDentalTherapyCollege) 


1.5 . 


4 


1.3 


6 


1.4 


-PrivataGonunerGialGollege 




^ -3 . 


,_X3 


6 


1.2 


8 


Other Study (e.g. Commercial 












8 


Pilot's Course) { 


1.9 


6 


0,7 


3 


1.2 


Enrolled in Secondary School ' 


5.2 


15 


5.9 


26 


5:6 


41 


p Total Enrolled in Course 


20.9 


61 


38.9 


169 ^ 


31.7 


227 


B. Those not enrolled in any 














course 














Working full-time 


56.5 


162 


45.9 


198 


50,1 


359* 


Working part-time 


9.3 


27 


4.7 


20 


6.5 


47 


Not employed 


13.3 


38 


10.5 


45 


11.6 


83 


Grand total 


100.0 


286 


100.0 


431 


100.0 


717^ 



* Note; d. The discrepancies m this table in both the percentage and weighted N across 
rows and down columns are due to rounding errors. 



After resolving a small number of inconsistencies between the VUAC record of the 
oulcomeof th^^dents applications and their response to Item 6 on the qu^tionnaire we 
found that 717 of our questionnaire respondents had either declined or deferred their 
-VUAC offerv The distnbution of present occupations is sho\\ii separately in Table 7 1 for 
those v%ho deferred and those who declined, and for these tSS o groups corabinecj The data 
V are appropriately weighted. 

We can see that diose who n^m^'fMmvTv^Pi^wflronala Upntirpiv rRtertine th e possibnir^- 
. of further education. 0\'eral{.31.7% <rf those who declin^ and jlefexred were enrolled, iiu 
1980, in some course of further education or training. Nursing and tocher training at the 

\ 
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cx>llege& of the Institute of CatholiL Education were the most frequentl> cited Alio, a 
considerable nujxiber reported returning to school for an ddditiondl >ear of 6ecunddr> 
education. 

Those who declined were far more likel> tobe in\olved in further education (34.0%). 
This suggests that man^ of those who.declined the offer froiji ^e MJAC had a defmtl^ 
commitnient to the alternative course they took up. Ho\\e\er, just less than one m six of 
the d^ferrers were also m\oUed m coursj^ of hirther education Thus, a .substantial 
n umber of these afso had a strong commitment to the non-\TJAC course, and their deferral 
ma> have been made m the expectation that it was highl> unlikel> the> would return to 
the VUAC course in a year's time. 

Among those who turned down the offer, the proportion m full-time emplo>7nent 
was 50.3%» Uith 6.4% in part-time emplo>7nent. Of the 405 emploved full and part-time, 
196 or 48,4% were emplo>ed in occupations descnbed as clericaJ m the 16 point ANU 
occupational scale. This suggests that the majority of those who turned down the op- 
portunity fpr further stud> were not tempted to do so b> immediate prospects of highly 
attract! \ e employment. The high proportions not employ ed should be noted. Overall, the 
figure is 1 1-6%. partly inflated by the higher rate of non-employ ment among students w hu 
deferred, some of whom may not ha\e been in the potential workforce seeking )obs. 

These final points should be borne irui^riLri when drawing conclusions about the 
relative openness of further education &oxnihe remaioder-ofour report.isot all those who 
refused the offer of a place through the VTJAC were refusing the opportunjtv of further 
ediucation. If the Victbrian Agricultural colleges, the Victonan Qjllege of the Arts and the 
Catholic Teachers' colleges were to be added to the VUAC system, the apparent rate of 
conlinuuig w ith tertiary education w ould increase slightly . As well, small but significant 
number of respondents to our survey were continuing with other forms of post-secondary 
educatujn^ such as hospital based nuJ5L*ng c^ui'S«» offered^by TAPE colleges. 

We do not believe, however, that our conclusionswould be affected ma major way tf these 
students vv ere to.be included w ithin the compass of takmg up* an offer. The background 
factors of sex, home location, socio-economic status and ethnicity would remain as 
important factors w hose small but persistent effects w ould be of great significance for any 
discussion of equality of opportvinity in j>ost secondary education. Further, we would 
anticipate that the indiv idual differences arising from Year 12 achievements and attitudes 
towards career benefits and financial costs would remam as prinupal causal factors, and 
salient areas for policy concern. 



^ , ' Notes 

I. The &ocidI theory* v^hich underpins various versions of a model of ^l^tion into various fomu»uf 
higher education and many vocaUons by measured achievement or ability was per|urative!y 
dubbed mentocratiL by Michael Young (1958). We have been counselled to use a more neutral 
adject* ve such as mentoi^ntnc , but as /nentocratic has gained such widespread useage» tv« . 
have chosen to continue with It. Certainly the literal and pejorative meaning seems to have 
sLpped a little, and Michael Young's neologism now seems tu be used to mean s^rripl^ based un 
merit'! *. ' ' 

It should be emphasised that this and the subsequent figures are nut strictly path models. They are 
simpiy diagiamn^atic representaUon of the main mdireU and direct paths .hi/m une particular 

th^ilsiative size of the important m^iaUng influences on thiS one %ax«abie. They should nut be 
expericdtosumtolOO^."' * f^-*^ ^ - ,4 . . 
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THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 




TtRTlARv eCvCATiD*. PtSe^^rCH UV.' 
$rj£<-rfC^ CP 1979-19&0 C:iLL£3E A?C .»4W£f?5lTY ICMrS, . . 

T*^e purpose of this ^^ort survey is tq f ind' out. afcout the needs of /ojog people 
fir<o applied thrcHjg*^ tt>e Victorian Oniyersities A<3<nissions Conn it tee for furtner 
ed'^atlon in 1980. Yojr answers are itnportant because they will f^etp us to 
ur^^erstand i^hy sjpne stjdents dec«de to go on vlth further e<Ju,cat^on and offers 
ceci^e not to. I o this way you can ^elp the Tertiary Education Coffnission (who 
ccrrvj ssioned tne survey) to recofwnd t>>e Kinds of courses and insti tut Tons that 
^txident^ really ntred. ^ > ^ 

yOJR A-SSXE^^S ARE COFir iD£?n'IAL. Your naw is' never used except to post <^t a tetter 
to you. For eacn question, please tick the box next to the answer that best 
describes /cu or fill i^n the spaces as required. The survey takes about ten or so 
pjinutes to answer. Your replies will be very inportant. 

Th^nK /0>j. Tf>e fr^nsfer con^S Oat m bright colours. i hope yOJ Itke it. 

Oerry £lswortt> ('phone 05-5418582) 



What edjcatjonal institution, if any, are you attending* at present? 
l'>Stitution -yr school (in full) 

Course (io ♦ufl) 




Is your course full-tir>e Q or part-tine Q 
*tot enrolled i-n any course at present Q 



r 



2. Oo you think yot; wtH enrolled In a college or y.i 'orsi+^-cojrse in 1981? 
Yes, fuU-tiae Q \es, part-time Q Mo Q Unsure Q J 



3. When d»d you nake up your mind about whether or not to continue with further 
education after school? 

During prinary school Q 
During foms I to 3 of secondary school Q 
^unn^ forms 4 or 5 n 
" During fom 6 Q 

After leaving school Q 



Please turn over 
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What course was fmaMy offered to you through VUAC in 1980? 
Course (nane In full) 



instJtjtioA (narne m full) 



5. ¥ih^t preference nu'nt^er did /ou give this course On the last occasion on which 
iO^ told VUAC your preference order for courses. Pledse write M* if most t 
preferred, '8* if, least ;>rQierre(i, approxinate nufPber if unsure. 

^re^erence nu^er of fin&l offer [ [ 

T»ck This t>ox if final course offered was not on your list of preferences Q 

6. rt^at d»d "you do when you received the final VUAC offer? 

Accepted the offer full-tirve Q 
Accepted the offer part-tif?>& PI 
. Deferred Q 
Declined or did not accept offer Q 



7. 



In Hhat year did you fake your latest attefnpt at HSC, TOP Or other end-of 
scfxxjling qualification? ■ 



8. Mow difficult was it for you to decide whether or not to acdept the final course 
offere<J to ^ou through VUAC in I9S0? 



A difficult decision Q An easy decision Q 



9. ifhen yOu were making your decision at>out the VUAC offer, how definite were your 
vocational plans? . ^ 

t knew exactly the occupation !^ wanted Q 

^ 1 was trying to decide t>etween 2 or 3 occupations Q 

I was tonsidering quite a few occupations Q 

I did not have any specific occupations in mind 

10. If yoo knew c-xactly the occupation , you wanted did '♦'he course offered meet the 
t educat tonal re<5uirenents of th^ occupation? 

- ^-^^ 
^^^'Q fto n No flnm Vntend&a occupation Q ' ~:xrr 
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B«lo« are Ssme factory n^trh n •'ave i r,f l ji^nc^jd /Our <3ec«sion on whether to take 
up 'the VUAC offer of « piacQ in a universit, or college m i960. Firstly, r^ease 
tiqk one tjox on the scale to :»r>ow how the .state«ient test describes you when /ou 
were making yoor decision. (For exa'^pl^, if in Question 11 the college or university 

very convent ent for you, tick the box on the far left of the scale. On the 
other hand, if it was sonewhat inconvenient rick the second box from the r»ght. AM 
rh« scales ''•th five boxes work m this way.) Secondly , indicate how strong the 
factor was in influencing your deci">ior and whether tt made you ngre or less likely 
to accept the offer. At the end of t^ese questions there <s a section for caTr>ents. 

n, How convenii-nti'^ located was the uniyorsity or college offered to you? 
(tick one box on the scale) 



' ery 

conven ient 



^tot at all 
conven ient 



This had a strongQ ^eakQ ;n^»uen^;e, and made me '^reQ '^^sQ 
likely to accept the offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no inf luenceQ) 

12. How interesting aid you think the course offered would be? 

Not at al I 



Very 
interesting 



i nterest I ng 



This had a strongQ we^kQ influence, and rnade r>e wreQ '®^^D — 
likely to accept the offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no iof luence[|) 



15. 



How attractive did yoo think the social aspects of^ student life woijJd be? 

\ 



Very 

attract I ve 



^Jot at all 
attract ive 



This had a -strong Q weakQ influence, and made r>e J^reQ- *6^^D _ 
Ijkeiy to accept tne offer, (Tick here if this factor was of no influonceLJ) 



14, 



How did you feel about your prospects of success in the course offered to you? 

Not at al I conf Ident 
olf Success 



Very confident 
of success 



I 



This had a strong (H weakn^nf loence, and made me f^oreQ *essQ 
likely to accept the offer. fTLdk here if this factor was of no Influence li) 

J5. heavy <i»<i y«>u thiok the deiaands of studying would be in the course offere<}? 



VCi y 

hOOVY 



t^f at al! 

hccvy 



This had a strong fl w©akQ 'influence, and made me w^reQ JessO 
likely to accept the offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no ^inf luenceLj) 



How many job -Sj^rtuni ties were^pperv to you on leaving secondary school? 

1 ?io oDportu'^'tier 



Many 
opportuni tl^ 



3t all 



This had a strongQ weakQ influence, and made me more^ »essQ 

likely to accept the offer. (Tick here If this factor was of n o Inf^l^enceLJ) ^ 



please turn over 
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Ho# Tvjn^ J >ti >p(^.>f tun* ties di-j /ou believe *roul:l be open to you if you finished 
The course offered b/ V'jAC? - * 



Many 

Opportunities 



Ho opportunities 
at ai I 



This had a strong | | weakQ influence, and m3de moreQ less I I 
liKfjjy to accept the offer. (Tic»c here if thi§ factor was of no influence I |i 

Did /Oi tnink tnat, to ten years* tifi^e you would have a higher mcofne tf you 
cor>pieTed the course offered by VUAC, or would it jnake no' difference? 



higher f r,cor>e 



di f ference 



Tms h<id e strong weakQ »nfluence, and made me moreQ less I I 
iikeW to accept the offer. (Tick here »f this factor was of no influence I I ) 



C'ld vou think that you *»ould get a rf>ore interesting job if//ou completed the 
coorse offered by VUAC, or would it make no difference? 



*-*uc^ mo re 
interesting 



di f ference 



Tnt^. nad a strong Q weakQ influence, and made me moreQ tessi | 
itKel/ to accept the offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no i n f i uence I I ) 



Ji3 voj think that /ou would have a job held m higher estefen if you cc«T>pleted 
the course offered by S'UAC, or did you think it would rnake no difference? 



esteem 



di f ference 



Tms ^ad a strong Q KeakQ Influence, and riade me moreQJ I ess I I 

I accep* ^-^e ^ffcr. (Tick here if this factor was of no inf luencel |) 

At tn^ time yoj tooV the decision on the VUAC offer, how many of your friends 
were 5oing on to college or university? 

AI t friends i 



>k> friends 
going 



This had a strong weakQ influence", and made me moreQJ lessQ 
JiKely to ac<;ept ,t^ offt?r. , ^Tick i^ere if this factor was of rto influenc^Q) 

In general, did your parents (or guardians) encourage or discourage you from 
taking the course? 



Strongly 
encouraged 



Strongly 
discouraged 



This had a &t 
I i ke I y to accept 



rongQ weakQ influen^ 
ept the of-fer. (Tick here rf 

y 

In general, did yOur teachers encpurage or discourage you fnpm taking the course 



and made me morel I I ess I I 
ick here rf this factor was of no i n f I uence | 1 ) 



s trong ! y 
encourag^^d 



t 



yj^scou raged 



This had a strong [H weakQ Influence, and made^nie moreQ lessQ 
tlkely to accept th? offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no InfiuenceQ) 
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24. How Urge d prot>Je<n Old you expect fjnanciai support would be during your course? 

^ery Urge ( j 1 — 1 \^ problem 

at di I 



pro&lew 



This had a strong []] weakQ Influence, and made me more[]] lessQ 
irkely to accept the offer. (Tick here if this factor was of no inftuen 



nf tuencel 1 ) 



COMMENTS Piease use this space to tell us^ more about the important factors wh^ch 
influenced your decision to accept, decline or defer the course offered 
to you. Were there other important Influences for you? 



2*>, Vihen you were considering whether or not to accept the course offered to you, 
' - -what dt-d ^you -expect -would- be- you F nai^ -^urce^of finance during the course?. 
(ticK one box in each row) 





Only 
source of 
f i nance 


14a j or 
source of 
f i nance 


Minor 
source of 
f i nance 


Mo finance 

expec tejd 

from tly^, soyrce 

J, 


Tertiary Education 
Assistance Scheme (TEAS) 


□ 




□ 




Support from parents 


□ 


□ 


, □ 


□ 


Regular full-time job 


□ 






□ 


Regular part-time job 


□ 




□ 


- □ • 


Casual work 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Itfife or husband's income 


□ 


□ . 


* □ 


-. ri 


Other sourqe. of (ncomo ^ ^ 
(Please specify and tidk 


box) 

□ 






□ 













26. 



Was it necessary for you to leave your parents* home if you , accepted tlTe VUAC offe 
J " Q ^ n living, with parents a't the time Q 



please torn over 
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27. Indicate* for the t,ubject5 you took in your last year of secondary education 
the subject name an^ your examination ^rade. If you took more than five 
subjects, give details of the best five. 

Subject Examination 

Grade 



28, Indicate the type of school you attended during your final year. 
' t 

State High School □ 

Cathol ic School Q 

Independent Non-Catholic School n 

State Technical School or College Q 

Other (specify) 

What suburb* or town is the school in? 



29. Please give the following information about yourself: 

Male □ Female □ Year of Birth (fi 1 1 in boxes 
Postcode of Home Address 



/ 9 





30. 


Brothers 


Sisters 




How many older brothers and sisters do you have? 


□ 


□ 




How many younger brothers and sisters do you have? 


□ 


□ 




How many of your brothers and sisters have ever. begun 
a course at a university or college? 


□ 





'51. in which country %ere you and your parents born? 

Father \ 

Mother ^ ^ 



If bom overseas, how long have you lived In Australia? years 



ER4,C___ ' 
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32. How much education have your parents or guardians had? \ 

Father MothferJ, 



Conpleted university or college degree 






Corrspleted other tertiary or professional 

/II ■ a t i f } 1 rtn ( pn Acc^ii nt<)np\/ riLtrsinQ. 
x^ua 1 » » 1 vo T lyjn \ cy t av.\.v/uii laiiv.// iiui "y * 

teaching dlplofl>d) ' 




□ 


Some university or similar college study 


D 


□ 


'TechfH C3 Trade^Cept I f J est©- or other 
special training; eg, secretarial course, 
after secondary school 


□ 


□ 


Coraplete<J fortn 5 or 6 


□ 


□ 


Completed form 3 or 4 


□ 


□ 


Completed form 1 or 2 


D. 


□ 


Prinary School , 




□ 


Other (please specify and tick boxes) 







□ d 



-5>, — PuMy- <Jescr^ite-'your ^nd your- parent^'-, (or ^uardi^naM- present or last, main paid 
occupation, (e,g, deputy manager in suburban bank branch, electrical fitter 
in car factory, self -employed builder with two employee^, primary teacher) 



Father 
Mother 



Yourself 



Is the person presently employed in a full-time or part-time job, or is the 
person not employed at present? 

Not employed Present I y ^employed Presently employed 
at present full-time part-time 



Father 


□ 


□ 




Mother 






, □ 


YQurse(f 




□ ■ 





34, What, sort of occupation do you' aim to have In ten years* time? 



PLEASE RETURN THE SlBVEY IN THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED, THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP, 



J. 
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